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CREAM OF WHEAT FOR “SAIL” 


Painted by K. R- Wireman for Cream of Wheat Company Copyright 1912 by Cream of Wheat C4 
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0 She most famous musical instrument 


in the world 


Victrola fame is based on Victrola quality. More people all over the 
world have wanted and have bought the Victrola than any other musical 
instrument of its type. Because the Victrola brings to them the greatest 
music by the greatest artists. Because the Victrola is supreme in fidelity 
and beauty of tone. It is the instrument which the world’s greatest artists 
have selected as the best. It is the instrument selected by music-lovers 
throughout the world as the best. It is certainly the instrument which you 
will want for your home. 


Victors and Victrolas $12 to $950. Visit your Victor dealer. 


VICTROLA 


Tyicttola”” is the Registered ; Important Notice. Victor 
T ark of the Victor Talking . : Records and Victor Machines 
ape Company designating rele , are scientifically coordinated and 
= Products of this Company 2 ee synchronized in the processes of 
2 ‘s manufacture, and should be used 


New Victor Records demon- together to secure a perfect re- 


strated at all dealers on the ¥ ; production. 
Ist of each month 


79} 
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the Victor Talking Mach 


_VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO. CAMDEN, N.J. 
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entertainment 
making talent- 


w Great stars and great — 
authors who combine 


to delight the world: 


‘The best theatres are now sh lowing 
FOX Entertainments because they 
do justice to the great writers and the Aa 
great stars who interpret the fine things © 
which thoroughly absorb the attention of 
the American people - 


FOX. 
{ ENTERTAINMENTS 


pe ~~—~ 
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e Most Profitable Evening 
I Ever Spent 


The Evening in Which I Acquired David M. Roth’s Secret of an Infallible Memory 


a EOPLE say my memory is un- 
| ? canny-—that it must have 
taken years of patient effort on 

my part to have trained my 

ind to retain and recall all the faces, 

res and facts I have stored away. 

But nothing could be further from the 
ruth. It seems almost incredible, yet 
learned the secret of an infallible 
memory in a single evening—and it was 

he most profitable evening I ever spent. 
Before I discovered my perfectly 

mod memory, hundreds of important 
facts and figures used to slip away from 

me, I was a slave to the memo pad 

bnd other artificial aids to memory. 

y inability to remember names and 

aces was embarrassing—and costly. I 

had to apologize almost every time I 

met someone I had met before. I 
ouldn’t remember what I had read in 
letters or books. My mind was like a 
sieve. Yet today 
my memory is 
absolutely under 

my control. I 

can meet fifty 

people within ten 
minutes and call 
them by name an 
hour later or at 
any time, any- 
where. I can re- 
call long lists of 
bank clearings, 
telephone num- 
bers, facts, names, 
rates, in fact any- 
thing I care to 
remember. I can 
repeat entire pas- 
sages out of a let- 
ter or a_ book 
after reading it 
once. My mind 
is like a well or- 
dered filing cab- 
inet—I just reach 
into it and draw 

forth whatever I 

have stored away. 
Instead of be- 

ing a handicap, 

e. Mponine, with | as it was former- 

suet by name | ly, my memory 
when nreduced | is now my great- 
a aimed seats | est asset. The 

¥ cold fact is that 

: after my memory 
began to'improve I got a new grip on 

Hy business, and in six short months I 
‘i my sales by $100,000, and 





The Amazing Memory Feats of 
David M. Roth 
The Seattle Post In- 
telligencer said: 


“Of the 150 members 
the Seattle Rotary 
# a luncheon yes- 
, not one left with 
slightest doubt that 

» Rath could do all 

for him. Ro- 

at the meeting 

had to pinch themselves 
See whether they 


and mottoes on 
squares, mean- 

while pues with his 
writer and 

oly learning the posi- 


Various specific 
squares and gave the en- 
tite list without a mis- 








By VICTOR JONES 


that in war time, mind you, with any- 
thing but a “war bride.” 

But my reader is doubtless anxious to 
know how I improved my memory in one 
evening. It all came about through meet- 
ing David M. Roth, the famous memory ex- 
pert, at a luncheon of the Rotary Club in 
New York, where he gave one of his re- 
markable memory demonstrations. . I can 
best describe it by quoting the Seattle Post 
Intelligencer’s account of a similar exhibi- 
tion. 

When I met Mr. Roth again—which you 
may be sure I did the first chance I got— 
he rather bowled me over by saying in his 
quiet, modest way: 

“There is nothing miraculous about my 
remembering anything I want to remember, 
whether it be names, faces, figures, facts or 
something I have read in a magazine. 

“You can do this as easily asI do. Anyone 
with an average mind can learn quickly to 
do exactly the same things which seem so 
miraculous when I do them. 

“My own memory,” continued Mr. Roth, 
“was originally very faulty. Yes it was—a 
really poor memory. On meeting a man I 
would lose his name in thirty seconds, while 
now there are probably 10,000 men and 
women in the United States, many of whom 
I have met but once, whose names I can 
call instantly on meeting them.” 

“That is all right for you, Mr. Roth,” I 
interrupted; “you have given years to it. 
But how about me?” . 

“Mr. Jones,” he replied, “I can teach you 
the secret of a good memory in one evening. 
This is not a guess, because I have done it 
with thousands of pupils. In the first of 
seven simple lessons which I have prepared 
for home study, I show you the basic prin- 
ciple of my whole system and you will find 
it—not hard work as you might fear—but 
just like playing a fascinating game. I will 
prove it to you.” 

He didn’t have to prove it. His Course 
did: I got it the very next day from his 
publishers, the Independent Corporation. 

When I tackled the first lesson, I suppose 
I was the most surprised man in the forty- 
eight States to find that I had learned—in 
about one hour—how to remember a list of 
one hundred words so that I could call them 
off forward and back without a single mis- 
take 

That first lesson stuck. 
other six. 

The result was—and my cashier will 
vouch for this—I increased my sales by 
$100,000 in six months! 

The reason stands out as brightly as a 
star bomb. Mr. Roth has given me a firmer 
mental grasp of business tendencies and a 
better balanced judgment, a keener fore- 
sight and the ability to act swiftly and 
surely that I never possessed before. 

His lessons have taught me to see clearly 
ahead; and how to visualize conditions in 
more exact perspective; and how to remem- 
ber the things I need to remember at the in- 
stant I need them most in business transac- 
tions. 

In consequence, I have been able to seize 
many golden opportunities that before 
would have slipped by and been out of 
reach by the time I woke up. 


And so did the 


You see the Roth Course has done vastly 
more for me than teaching me to remember 
names and faces and telephone numbers. It 
has done more than make me a more inter- 
esting talker. It has done more than give 
me confidence on my feet. 

It has given me a greater power in all 
the conduct of my business. 

Mr. Roth’s course has endowed me with 
a new business perspective. It has made 
me a keener observer. It has given me a 
new sense of proportion and values. It has 
given me visualization—which after all is 
the true basis of business success. 

So confident are the publishers, the Inde- 
pendent Corporation, of the remarkable 
value of the Roth Memory Course to every 
reader of this magazine that they want you 
to test out this remarkable system in your 
own house before you decide to buy. The 
Course must sell itself to you by actually 
increasing your memory before you obligate 
yourself to spend a penny. 

Don’t send a single penny. 
out and mail the coupon. By return post, 
all charges prepaid, the complete Roth 
Memory Course will be sent to your home. 

Study it one evening—more if you like— 
then if you feel that you can afford not to 
keep this great aid to more dollars—to big- 
ger responsibilities—to fullest success in 
life, mail it back to the publishers within 
five days and you will owe nothing. 

Good judgment is largely a matter of 
memory. It is easy to make the right de- 
cisions if you have all the related facts out- 
lined in your mind—clearly afd exactly. 

Wrong decisions in business are made 
because the man who makes them forgets 
some vital fact or figure, which, had he 
been able to summon clearly to mind, would 
have changed his viewpoint. 

A man’s experience in business is only as 
old as his memory. The measure of his 
ability is largely his power to remember at 
the right time. If you can remember— 
clearly and accurately—the solution of every 
important problem since you first took hold 
of your work, you can make all of your ex- 
perience count. 

If, however, you have not a good memory 
and cannot recall instantly facts and figures 
that you learned years ago, you cannot make 
your experience count. 

If a better memory means only one-tenth 
as much to you as it has to me and to thou- 
sands of other business men and women, 
mail the coupon today—NOW—but don‘t 
put it off and forget—as those who need 
the Course the very worst are apt to do. 
Send the coupon in or write a letter now 
before the low introductory price is with- 
drawn. 


Merely fill 





The Independent Corporation 
Publishers of The Independent Weekly 
Dept. R3610, 119 West 40th St., New York City 

Please send me the Roth Memory Course of seven 
lessons. W sither remail the course to you within 
five days after reipt or send you $5 in full pay- 
ment of the course. 


Book—10-19 
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Let us entertain you! Bid us come, instantly, magi- 
cally, from gay Broadway revue, sparkling musical show, 
vaudeville spotlight, to your cosy, lamplit hearthside. 
Let us sing for you, play for you, tell our merriest jests 
to you. Call for us and we respond at your bidding, 
like genii of old, to tell you our newest quips, sing you 
the latest popular songs, bring you all the mirth and 
melody of footlight land. 
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New songs become popular songs as soon % 
sing them — and as soon as we ve sung thea 
, give them to you on Columbia Records. Ever | 
to command for fun and music are Al Jolson, # 
Fox, Nora Bayes, Van and Schenck, Bert W: | 
and many others whose fame is nation-wide, 
Columbia Grafonolas — Standard Model: up to $300 

Period Designs up to $2100 


: G 
To make a good record great, play it on the Columbia 


Columbia Graphophone Company, News 
London Factory: 102 Clerkenwell Road, E. G 
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. : : The congested condition of the railroads is causing delays in mail, express 
Notice to Subscribers and Readers: and freight deliveries to such an extent that subscription copies of THE 
RED BOOK MAGAZINE, as well as the copies for news-stend sale, in common with other publications, are likely to 


be somewnat delayed. If, therefore, your subscription copy does not arrive promptly on the 23d, or if your news dealer 


does not have the magazine on sale on the 23d, please take these things into consideration and wait a few days before 
writing to us. 


We can assure all subscribers that their copies are being mailed as early as heretofore, in fact, earlier; any delay in 
dekvery will, therefore, result from causes entirely beyond our control, which not only affect magazine deliveries but deliv- 
ery of shipmeats of every description. 


a — OCTOBER 
ream re) OOK TOE 
MAGAZINE 


Cover Design, painted by Haskell Coffin. Art Section, Beautiful Women 


The Best Serial Novels of the Year 


What's the World Coming To?” . By Rupert Hughes 
Illustrated by Frank Snapp 
The Man with Three Names ¢/¢ «-~ By Harold MacGrath 
Illustrated by Ralph. Pallen-€Coleman 
The Little Moment of Happiness BY ‘Clarence Budington Kelland 
Illustrated by R. F. Schabelitz 


The Best Short Stories of the Month 


The Conversion of John Carver™ By William Dudley Pelley 
Illustrated by E. F, Ward 


The Wire - + + + + «© © «© of %* ee. « By Paul Annixter 
Illustrated by Edward, Ryan 


The Tail End of a Large Evening . .. By Royal Brown 


Illustrated by Orson Lowell 
The God in the Car . .yy«x 2 .. By Ida M. Evans 
Illustrated by Charles D. Mitchell 
The Thirtieth Piece of SA¢@r—By Albert Payson Terhune 
Illustrated by Robert A. Graef 
Soul Stuff . . . . « « «/@e%— By Frederick Orin Bartlett 
Illustrated by Clark Fay 


Richie Kemp’s Mother. 42 &By Sophie Kerr Underwood 


Illustrated by William Hottinger 


“A Smooth Talker ...2872<. ._ By Harris Dickson 


Illustrated by George Wright 
No Questions Answered /sw —By George Barr McCutcheon 


Illustrated by Irma, Deérémeaux 


Big Reddy—Strategist . /¢.7 «By Walter Prichard Eaton 


Illustrated by Charles Livingston Bull 


—And— 
Bruce Barton’s Common-Sense, Editorial .. .- ; 
“The Fortunate Man,” a Poéth by-Edgar A.Guest. - - 47 
te 


—_p»4_1_.*__ 


TERMS: $2.00 a year m advance; 20 cents a number. mare. YE. $1.00 additional except on subscriptions fur soldiers overseas on which there is _ extra 
Dostage charge, the price for the subscription being the same as domestic subscriptions, viz. : $2.00 per year. Canadian postage 50c. Subscriptions are received by a J news- 
dealers and booksellers, or may be sent direct to the Publisher. Remittances must be made by Post-office or Express Money Order, by Registered Letter, or by Postage 
Stamps of 2-cent denomination, and not by check or draft, because of exchange charges against the latter. 


ADVERTISING FORMS close the 18th of the second preceding month (December forms clos« 
October 18th). Advertising rates on application. 





[ IMPORTANT NOTICE: THE RED BOOK CORPORATION, Publisher, 36 South State Street, CHICAGO THE RED BOOK MAGA- 








not subscribe to THE . . ZINE is issued on the twenty- 
RED BOOK MAGAZINE | LOUIS ECKSTEIN, President | CHARLES M. RICHTER, Business Manager [oo osthe month preceding its 
through agents unknown toyou date, and is for sale by all news- 
Personally, or you may find rw ha In tl 
yourself defrauded. Many com- dealers after that time. B the 
plaints are received from people RALPH K. STRASSMAN, Advertising Manager, 33 West Forty-second Street, New York. event of failure to obtain copies 
who have paid cash to some R. M. PURVES, New England Representative, 80 Boylston St., Boston. 
Swindler, in which event, of LONDON OFFICRS, 6 Henrietta St., Covent Garden, London, W. C. 
Course, the subscription never Entered as second-class matter April 25, 1905, at the post office at Chicago, Illinois, under the Act 
Teaches this office. " of Congress of March 3, 1879. 





at news-stands, or on railway 
trains, a notification to the Pub- 
lisher will be appreciated. 
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Boyville Full Lined Pants 
to Match—Price, $3.85 


Priced especially low. Order an extra pair 
of pants with the suit. Sizes, 7 to 18 years. 
State size. Shipping weight, 114 pounds. 
40A5S—Pants to match Suit 40A1. Price. 
4#0A6—Pants to match Suit 40A2. Price 


4#0A8—Pants to match Suit 40A4. Price 


Boyville Cap to Match 
—Price, 98c 


One-Piece Top Winter Golf Style Cap made 
of same material as suits. Full lined. Stitched 
band. Long visor. Cloth lined inside pull- 
down band. Sizes, 614, 654, 634, 6% and 7. 
State size. Average shipping weight, 9 ounces. 
40A 9—Cap to match Suit 40Al. Price 
40A10—Cap to match Suit 40A2. Price 


40A11—Cap to match Suit 40A3. Price 
40A12—Cap to match Suit 40A4. Price 


Boyville Stockings 


Boys’ Fine Ribbed, 
Medium Weight Stock- 
ings. Made from two 
threads of fine quailty 
cotton yarn, with an ex- 
tra thread knit into the 
knees and tops. Toes and 
® heels ofthree-thread yarn. 
Sizes, 544, 6, 642, 7,7% 
4, 9, 914, 10. State 
size. Shipping weight, each pair, 4 ounces. 
77A26250—Black. Price 3 pairs for $1.00 


Boyville Shoes 


Foot form shape, 
gunmetal finish side 
leather lace shoe 
with dull leather top. 
All leather low heel, 
leather innersole 
and counter. Full 
vamp, not cut off 
under the tip. Me- 
dium heavy sole, Goodyear welt. State size. 
Shipping weight, 114 to 2 pounds. 
15A375372—Little folks’ sizes, 9 to 13%4.....Price $3.45 


15A374910—Boys’ sizes, 1 to 5%, Price 3.95 
15A374123—Young men’s sizes, 6 to 9 Price 4.75 


Boyville Blouse 


Made of mercerized cot- 
ton poplin; seams double 
stitched. Attached collar 
has buttonholes on points 
and pearl links. Two breast 
pockets. Three-ply open 
style cuffs with button and 
buttonhole. Sizes, 6 to 15 
years. State size. Shipping 
weight, 6 ounces. 


When ordering be sure 
to state number and 


“Boyville’’ Suit can be wornintwo _—-Size, and anes boy 
ways—with belt or in the new is large or small for 
waist seam style. his age. 


The Boyville Suit—Price, $12.85 


Two-Style Knickerbocker Suit. Can be worn as 
belt all around model or the new waist seam style. 
Coat lined with good quality mohair. Pants are full 
lined. Sizes, 7 to 18 years. State size. Shipping 
weight, 3% pounds. Your choice of four patterns. 


40A1—14-ounce wool cassimere. Color, gray. Price. fo 
40A2—14-ounce wool cassimere. Color, brown. Price. 12.85 
40A3—14-ounce wool cassimere. Olive green. Price... 12.85 
40A4—14-ounce wool cassimere. Blue with stripe. Price 12.85 


If by parcel post add amount of postage according to weight and zone. 
SEND ALL ORDERS DIRECT TO 
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New Kind of Suit 
All Wool -$12 83 


OYS are hard on clothes! 


Mothers know boys will play 


ball and leap frog, slide down cellar doors and banisters, 
vault fences and run foot races — and every jump and 
slide and strain tears and wears the fabric, pulls apart the 


seams, rips off buttons. 
to pieces. 


Boyville, a new kind of suit for your 
boy, is designed to stand the strains. It isa 
suit made of a specially woven all wool 
fabric —a suit with new strength to with- 
stand the wear and tear at more than twenty 
points of strain. 


This new kind of suit is designed to save 
you the trouble of sewing up seams, save 
you from constantly sewing on buttons, sew- 
ing up sleeve linings, tacking on belt loops 
and endless patching and fixing. 


A New Standard of Value 


Boyville pockets are held permanently in 
place by canvas stays. Seams are double 
Stitched and taped. Sleeve linings are back- 
Stitched to stand months of pulling and tug- 
ging. Even the buttons are reamed so they 
will not cut the thread. 


And you will have no more regrets that 
your boy is not better dressed. Even in style 
the Boyville is different. It is really two 
Suits in one. 


Heretofore, boys’ suits quickly went 
You will find the remedy in such clothes as 


Never before has a boys’ suit been made 
with such wear resisting materials and sold 
for so little. Boyville sets a new standard of 
values. The Boyville with its more than 
twenty special features of strength, its 
specially woven all wool cloth — costs only 


$12.85. 


Boyville clothes will look better and last 
longer per dollar of expenditure than any 
other clothes for boys. 


Backed by Our Guarantee 


Into every Boyville suit goes the re- 
sources of one of America’s largest merchan- 
dising institutions, now serving, in its 27th 
year, about one-quarter of all the families 
in the United States. 


There is no better illustration of the ad- 
vantage of dealing with Sears, Roebuck and 
Co. than in the perfection of detail and value 
found in Boyville clothes. Boyviille suits, 
as well as everything that Sears, Roebuck 
and Co. sell, are backed by this guarantee 
of satisfaction: 


The service you have a right to expect or your money returned 


SEND ALL ORDERS DIRECT TO 


Sears, Roebuck and Co., Chicago, Dallas, Seattle 
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Tell Her with Ivory Py-ra-lin 


The pure mellow ivory-like beauty of this dainty 
toilet-ware holds an instant appeal to the feminine 
heart. Its charming usefulness tells a silent story 
of thoughtful consideration. 


IVORY PY-RA-LIN 


(A Du Pont Product) 


is a most intimate gift— one that will bring a joyous exclamation 
of delight to her lips. Our classic Du Barry design is beautiful 
beyond compare. It may be had in single pieces or complete 
sets at the better class shops everywhere. Look for the mark 
IVORY PY-RA-LIN daintily stamped on every genuine piece. 
Du Barry is the style mark. Look for it also. 


BOOKLET UPON REQUEST. 


The Arlington Works 


Owned and Operated by 
E. |. du Pont de Nemours and Company 
Wilmington - - - - , Delaware 


The Arlington Company of Canada, Ltd., Toronto: Branches at Montreal and Winnipeg. 
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“Twas astounded at my new power over men and women. People actually went out of their way to do things for me—they seemed EAGER TO PLEASE ME” 


The Secret of Making © 
eople Like You 


“Getting people to like you is the quick road to success—it’s more important than ability,” says this 
man. It surely did wonders for him. How he does jt—a simple method which anyone can use instantly 
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LL the office was talking about it and we never saw anything like it They would come another. And what offends one pleases another. Well, 
were wondering which one of us would in and write in and ‘phone in to the firm and oe 5 fa ans = yg SK | = 
== cv se re kies “he insiste ; 5 e you 88) e 3 J y Oo say. 
= be the lucky man. praise Peters to the skies. They insisted om 454 act the way they want you to act. Do this and 





There was an important job to be filled—as doing business with him, and gave. him orders of they'll not only like you, and believe in you, but 
Assistant-to-the-President. According to the gen- a size that made you dizzy to look at. And literally take the shirt off their back to PLEASE YOU. 
i You 


eral run of salaries in the office, this one would offers of positions!—why, Peters had almost as f ean do it easily by knowing certain simple 
: signs. Written on every man, woman and child 


ily pay $7.0 o $ z -ar. any ney-figu positions offered t hi . : 
aay pay from ie lhe ngeaaie ay a “ae ae = eS 1 ‘d atc offered to him as are signs, as clearly and as distinctly as though they 
the main requisite, as we understood it, was a dictionary has words. were in letters a foot high, which show you from 
striking personality and the ability to meet even a one quick glance exactly what to say and to do to 


eke ea : nd please them—to get them to believe what you want 
. quite get into my mune them to believe—to think as you think—to do exactly 
was how a little, unassuming, ordinary- what you want them to do. 


the biggest men in their offices, their clubs and , ; 
their homes on a basis of absolute equality. This W HAT I couldn't 


the firm ider re) “Vy re yortanc 
considered f even more importance to-look-at chap like Peters could make In knowing these simple signs is the whole secret ; 


than knowledge of the business. one—especially with of getting what you want out of life—of making 


such a big hit with every 


for the job, and could undoubtedly make a suc- > sa ¢ 

cess of it. But, personally, I felt that I had the asked Peters how he did it. I. half expected acter at Sight.’ ’ did so. This is how 

eige on him in lots of ways. Lad’ T teas 46be him to evade. But he didn’t. He let me in on f learned to do all the remarkable things I’ve told 

that the firm k yp “apt Ts as sure the secret. He said he wasn’t afraid to do it you_about. 

x. tm knew it too. . P You’ve heard of Dr. Blackford. She is a Master | 
ever shall I forget my thrill of pleasure Character analyst. Many concerns will not e:ploy } 


= “ g —_——_ 7 ee : egret oe ave ‘ friends, of business and social advancement. ery 
= OU know just what happens when news of infl ential pte He eemed to _have an uUn- great leader uses this method. That is why he IS 
3 this sort gets around an office The boys ‘S2""9 influence over people. The masterly a leader. Use it yourself and you will quickly be- 
— got Shine the coke Seagate de Peters of today was an altogether different man come a leader—nothing can stop you. And you'll 
=5 They had the aioe all narrow “4 pte: n to two fiom the commonplace Peters I had first met surely want to use it if for no other reason than to 

men—Harrison and myself That Ww as enn way years ago. I couldn’t quite make it out, nor protect yourself against others. : 

at 7 *. rs ype: m could the other boys. Fr } 

I felt about it, too. Harrison was big enough One day at luncheon 1 came sakt out and HAT Peters told me at luncheon that day was ) 

1 ay 4a c at 5 ¢ this Get Dr, Blackford’s ‘‘Reading Char- / 

P I 
' 


as there always was plenty of room at the top 


Hh Me he Mhes Mast th 














= when the president’s secretary came into my What Peters told me acted on my mind in ex- g man without first getting Dr. Blackford to pass 

= ofice with a cheery smile. looked at me mean- 2¢tly.the same way as when you stand on a hill on him. Concerns such as Westinghouse Electric 

= ingly, handed me a bulletin and said. “Mr and look through binocular glasses at objects in and Manufactu g Company, Baker Vawter Com- | 
= razer, here is the ‘idee heme ‘the Bere ’ estaee the far distance. Lots of things which I pany, Scott Paper Company : and many others pay 

= ant-to-th : pe Ss : ew : ouldn’t see before suddenly leaped into my her large annual fees for advice on dealing with 

= 0-the-President. There seemed to be a C0” sae “pig cnr — ’. human nature. 

= few note of added respect in her attitude toward mind with startling clearness. A new sense of So great was the demand for her services that she 

= me. I smiled my appreciation as she left my power surged through me. And I felt the urge could not even begin to fill all her engagements. So 

== desk . — ’ to put it into action. she has explained her method in a simple seven- 


Within a month I was getting remarkable re- lesson course entitled ‘‘Reading Character at Sight.’ 
ult I hed seddeniv become »pular Busi- Even a half-hour’s reading of this remarkable course 
SUITS. tad. suddenly become po we a will give you an insight into human nature and a 
ness men of importance who had formerly given power over people which wil surprise you. 

Such confidence have the publishers’in Dr, Black- 


én last I had come into my own! Never did 
sun shine so brightly as on that morning, 
ad never did it seem so good to be alive! ; t : 
ese were my thoughts as I gazed out of the me only a _ passing nod of acquaintance sud- 
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window, seej a . " denly showed a desire for my friendship. I was ford’s Course, “‘Reading Character at Sight,’ that 
sivid nie seeing not the hurrying throngs, but ea SRE ar } > eplect wal ot iP. Peo- they will gladly send it to you orm approval. Send 
"vid pictures of my new position flashing before invite 1 into the most select social circles. Se no money. Merely fill in and mail the coupon. The 
== an And then for a further joyous thrill I ple—even strangers—actually went out of their complete course will go to you instantly, on approval, 
=3 tad the bulletin. It said, “Effective Tanuary way to do things for me. At first I was as- ll charges prepaid. Look it over thoroughly. See 
ef t, Mr, Henry J. Peters, of our Cleveland office tcunded at my new power over men and women, if it lives up to the claims made for it. If you do not 
5 = assume the duties of Assistant-to-the-Presi- I could not only get them to do what I wanted want, to bow, it th l return it, and ‘the transaction 
= ent at oe - we r actually a icipate “ s closed. An f you deride to eep —as you 
= the home office. a 2 ee actually ee MY surely will—then merely remit five dollars in fall 
= a wishes 2 seeme Pager ) ease é. non 
= - - ; F ss payment. 
= ETERS! Peters!—surely it couldn’t be One of our biggest customers had a griev- Remember, you take no risk, you assume no obli- 
= Peters! Why, this fellow Peters was only a ance against the firm. He held off payment of gation. n course goes to you on approval. 
»,_ Utanch-office salesman ~ Personahityt a big bill and switched to one of our competi- You've hing to gain—nothing to lose. So mail 
= Why, hi , eee ae ee ersonarty : oop way Te " like the coupon NOW, while this remarkable offer re- 
= Y, he was only five feet four inches high. and tors. I was sent * - , P € met _ i ¢ maine onan 
= =. 0 more personality tha . Sean a cornered tiger. A few words an calme oe 
: . Ne J an a mouse. Stack S 7 ~ . 
him up against a big man and he’d look and him Inside of fifteen minutes he was show- FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 










the like an office boy. I knew Peters well and ¢ring me with apologies. He gave me a —— . 
re was nothing to hi : sa full pavment, another big order, and promise¢ 
§ um, nothing at all. in full payment, another big T, I 
spitiay the first came and Peters assumed his 10 continue giving ws all his business. ndependent Corporation 
° hi tities, All the boys were openly hostile I could tell you dozens of similar instances, Pyblishers of The Independent Weekly 
4 im. Naturally, I felt very keenly about it but they all tell the same story—the ability to eas in cigs ‘ sites 
thinset exactly go out of my way to make make people like you, believe what you want Dept. B 3610 119 West 4 Oth Street, New Yerk 
gs pleasant for him—not exactly! : them to believe. and to do what you want them You may send me. De Bigckford’s Course, of 
Our o iti «as ae j Pr ake anv personal credit for seven lessons entitled ‘“‘Reading Character at ght.’’ 
Peters, — opposition didn’t seem to bother = ty “econ as che Lae 7 big 3 the I will either remail the course to you within five 
bega ent right on with his work and what ve aone. ‘ - c »+,.8 “ +3 days after its receipt, or send you $5 in full pay- 
m to make good. Soon I noticed that method Peters told me about. We’ve both told ent of the course. 
pite. my feeling against him, I was secretly it to lots of our friends and it has enabled 
4d admire him. He was winning over them to do just as remarkable things as Peters 11. 
ys, too. It wasn’t long before we and I have done. 
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BUSINESS COLLEGES 





A Good Position 





7 Awaits You 


{Bes 10, 6 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Never before were there such op- 
portunities for well-trained stenog- 
raphers and secretaries. The de- 
mand is very great both in business 
and government service. 


Gregg Shorthand 


leads because it it is the recognized 
system of results. It is taught in 
the high schools of 2652 cities in the 
United States as against 669 cities 
teaching all other systems 
combined. 


Gregg School 


is ideally es splen- 
didly equipped, and offers 
exceptional accommoda- 
tions to the non-resident 
student. The better think- 
ing students attend our 
school. 


Enroll Now 


Write now for free illus- 
trated catalogue. won. ot wee Bung 


Address the Principal 







Gregg School 











BRYANT & STRATTON 


CHICAGO'S MOST HELPFUL 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 
Established 63 years. Endorsed by 100,000 


graduates. Our College offers spec ialists as 
instructors in Bookkeeping, Shorthand, 


Typewriting, Accountancy, Civil Service, 
E -nglish, French, Spanish, Forceful Speech, 
Etc. 


With our Secretarial Course, you are in 
line for a position higher up. 


Start Now 


Write Principal for illustrated catalog. 


Dept. R. B., Lakeview Bldg.; 116 S. Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago. Opposite Art Institute. 














with Auto Course. Brazing, 
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MISCELLANEOUS _ 


The Auto 

and Tractor 
Business is the 
World. 


E n$100t Month 
arn peepteotee onthly 


GeTnor 
te THE ) 


Piece te 
Auto b e, demand f. 
» business Big or our 


COURSE IN 
be raat a ~4 
FACTORIES 
ye equipment and 


sly eave instruction. In fact, they 
pb outlining present Course. 








___ SCHOOLS OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION _ 





Physical Education 


For Women 


Two Year Normal Course for Directors of Physical 
Education, Playground Supervisors, Dancing 
Teachers and Swimming Instructors. Thorough 
preparation in all branches under strong faculty of 
experienced men and women. 











wf, tm 
Our graduates are filling the most responsible 
positions in the country. High School graduates 
from accredited schools admitted without exami- 
nation. Fine dormitory for non-resident students. 


16th Session opens middle of Sept., 1919 
Chicago Normal School of Physical Education 


Establishd 16 Years Accredited 


For pene catalog address Frances M 











jusselman, 
Principal, Box 28, 4305S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, lll. 





Columbia Normal School of Physical Education 
Dept. PR, 3358 S. Michigan Blvd., CHICAGO 
Offers courses in Danish Gymnastics, Folk Dancing, Original Fes- 
tival ror Page: antry. In fact, all branches of the profession. Certificate 
granted. Accredited by the Chicago Board of Education. Residence 
frais, Send for Free catalog. Fall Term Opens Sept. 10,1919. 


SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS 























LEARN WHY | 


Paris is Pa-ree, 
Rheims is Ranz, 
Croix is Krowah, 


And HOW TO PRONOUNCE iggodit ently ANY 
FRENCH word you seein print. The Fresno Hume 
Chart System does this. Course by mail $5. Resident 


class terms on application. 
Alphabet Lesson, 


Send 50 cents for First, or 
which is itself a complete, concise 


basis of pronunciation. 


MABEL FRAYNE-HUME, 174 West 79th Street, NEW YORK 


You can be quickly cured, if you 








Send 10 cents coin or pete ae for70- 
mering and Stu ” It tells how 3 
= myself efter ye oP 20 years. 


Benjamin N. Bogue, 4059 Bogue Building, Indianapolis 





Secretarial and Executive 
Training for 
Community Service 
and All Social Work 





A Course for - , 41 
ORGANIZERS repare for a new and lucrative 
id profession. Community service 
PRIVATE AND B being organized in 2000 towns 
EXECUTIVE ona “_~ -time basis. PD ans | 
one of these towns will nee 
SECRETARIES, trained secretaries. The demand 
AND VOLUNTEER pe A rease -_' the growth 
WORKERS oO mmunity Service. 














SHESCUDDERSCHOOL NEW YORK 


For catalog and complete information address 
Registrar R. C. SCUDDER. 


OMESTIC SCIENCE 


Our school offers courses for professional 

and home use including: ay ot eng Man- 

agement; Demonstration C 7% Cater- 

ing; Principles of Cookery; een lanning 
and Preparation; Food Values; Table Service; Mar- 
keting; and Household Mangement. 


One year Home Making course for non-resident students, 











Established 17 years. The work of this school is accepted | 


by the Chicago Board of Education for teacher's promo- 
tional credit. Graduates occupy successful positions. 


For catalog and detailed information, address 


Director,School of Domestic Arts and Science, 
6 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill.—Box 11 


_ PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS —_—_ 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 
Offers to young men and women a four year curriculum 
leadingto the degree of Doctor of Dental Surgery. Fifteen 
unite, accredited high school, for admission. fafirmary 
anexcelled in point ofequipment and operating facilities, 
Demand for dentists greater than the supply. Located 
in the Heart of Chicago’s Medical and Hospital Center. 
Unprecedented opportunities for dental students. Write 
for catalogue. The Dean, 
College: of Dentistry, University of ‘eitinels 
Box 80, 1638 West Harrison Street, CHICA 





The Grace Hos pital | 


SCHOOL FOR NURSES, youd 


| Three-year course. 


: Registered by the State of 
Michigan. Theoretical and practical class work 
thruout. Modern nurses’ home, includes summer 
vacation home for nurses. Minimum entrance 


| requirement, two years High ee work or its 


STAMMER 


————__ 


equivalent. For free catalog, address Superintendent of Nurses, 
Box R. THE GRACE HOSPITAL, John R St. "k Wilks Ave., Detroit, Mich. 





Training School for Nurses 
The Michael Reese Hospital 


Groveland and 29th St., Box 103, Chicago, Illinois 


Registered by the State of Illinois, 3-year course prepara- 
tory instruction, Theoretical and practical class work 
throughout the course. Minimum entrance requirements, 
2 years’ High School work. For information, apply to 


Miss M. H. MACKENZIE, Superintendent. 








ART SCHOOL 
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THE i IN STITUTE 
OF CHICAGO 
(COURSES in Drawing, Painting, 
Illustration, Modeling, Design- 
ing, Pottery and Normal Art, with 
the joyful experience of Outdoor 


Painting, are features of the School, 


Richest facilities for Are Study in Museum 
Collections, Lecture ¢ se and Ryerson Art 
Library all under the same roof as the School, 

Our graduates oe holding the most suc- 
cessful positions, Big demand for womenand 
men as Designers, Illustrators and Teachers, 

Write Registrar for particulars, 


Art School, Art Institute of Chicago 








Dept. 3 Michigan Ave. at Adams St, 
Chicago, 
ii. 
| 
| SCHOOLS OF MUSIC AND DRAMATIC ARTS 








American Academy 
of Dramatic Arts 


Founded in 1884 
FRANKLIN H. SARGENT, President 


The leading institution for Dramatic 
| and Expressional Training in Amer- 

ica. Connected with Charles Froh- 
| man’s Empire Theatre and Companies. 
| For information apply to 


THE SECRETARY 
177 Carnegie Hall NEW YORK, N. Y. 




















| Lyceum Arts Conservatory 


Definite Preparation for a Definite Work. A superiot 








faculty, teaching every branch of Music and Drama 

Art. Diplomas given; degrees conferred. More than 

200 of our students have secured concert positions in the 

last six years. A thoroughly equipped profess 

school. Write for catalogue or other information. Adds 
FRANK A. MorGAN, President 
Exias Day, Director. 


Itx., Chicago, 600-610 Lyon & Healy Bldg., Deot.& 


ALVIENE, 2<#00S— Es: 200 


The Acknowledged Authority # 


Each department a large school in 
iteelf. Academic, Technical an 

Practical Training. Students’ School 
Theatre and Stock Co. Afford New 
York Appearances. Write for cata- 
logue, mentioning study desired. 


R. C. IRWIN, Secretary 
225 West 57th Street, near Broadwa 


Columbia College of a 


























’ al 
Co-educational, two and three year th diplomas. Fi 
term opens September 10th. F I ning in & 

Speaking. Platform Rea ling. = t fy Rn etc. Accredité 


ollege Building. Resi lenc 
BOX R, 3358 MICHIGAN AVENUE, “CHICAGO, BL 


pet Ma arcana a 
SCHOOL FOR KINDERGARTEN TRAINING 


CHICAGO 


Kindergarten Institute 
Accredited 


A normal school, recognized by the - 
for training specialists in Kindergarten b 
mentary teaching. 2 and 3 year courses. 


We 








ted 
demand for highly qualified teachers. Loca 
in fine residential section — North Side Chicas 
Home-making and demonstration school. 
catalog address 

REGISTRAR, 701 Rush St., CHICAGO, 
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Magazine 


“Out they came, the financier patting Preston on the shoulder in a 


fatherly sort of way. 


Everywhere this man goes, people shower him with favors and seek his friendship. 
other people ask for and are refused, he gets instantly. 


ET me ask you this: There is a big busi- 
Ls deal to be put through. It involves 

millions of dollars. Putting it through de- 
pends noon | on one thing—getting the backing 
of a great financier } 

But this man is bitterly opposed to your idea 
and to your associates. Seven of the most able 
men and women in all America have tried to 
win over this financier. They failed dismally 
and completely. F 

Now, could you, a total stranger to this man, 
walk in on him unannounced, talk for less than 
an hour, and then have him take your arm as 





a token of friendship, and give you a signed 
letter agreeing to back you to the limit? 
Could you? 
STOUNDING? Yes! But it WAS done. 
And I'll tell you how. Here is the way it 





all came about. For a long time the di 
our company had felt the handicap of 
capital. We had business in sight running into a 
million dollars a month. But we couldn’t finance 
this volume of sales. We simply had to get big 
backing, and that was all there was to it. 

_ Because of trade affiliations, one man—a great 
financier in New York—controlled the situation. 

in him over and the rest was easy. But how 
to win him?—that was the question. No less 
than five men and two women—all people of in- 
fluence and reputation—had tried. They were 
all repulsed—turned down cold and tat. 

ou know how a thing of this sort grows on 
you and how bitter utter defeat is. Well, we 
were talking it over at a board meeting, when 
one of our directors announced that he knew of 
oe man who could possibly put through the 

aman by the name of Preston. 

So it was agreed that Preston was to be 
sounded out at luncheon the following day. He 
proved to be a fine tyne of American. At 34 
years of age he had become president and ma- 
jotity stockholder of a thriving manufacturing 
_ rated at three-quarters of a million dol- 

Preston was deeply interested, as anyone would 


ie i the Prospect of closing such a bi~ deal. 
,, rector in question said casually, “Why 
t you run down to New York and take a 


tot at it, Preston >” Preston looked out of the 
window for a moment, and tnen quietly answered, 
“You're on,” 


| Went along with Preston simply as a matter 
the oe to represent our interests. Aboard 
pod a, _— out of Chicago we headed for the 
T L got to talking with the crowd there. 
nated the i something. Preston had domi- 
on his ede » iveryone was eagerly hanging 
Rinttinn A and looking at him with open ad 
ee of & © sooner would he stop talking than 
% the m a. would start him u» again. And 
way they ee Pet = at — along the 
hem Re, reston their cards, with pressing 
nage to look them up. No doubt about it, 
The tolored. = man aboard that car. 

For <i Porter, too, came under his sway. 
tp, em » when the berths were being made 
that his ‘be ‘< came unasked to Preston, told him 
paw oa Was right over the car trucks, and 
one. pon changing it to a more comfortable 


And att ~ the way to New York. 
to v e reston took a great liking 
the instant he spoke. They seemed to be 





. ‘Come to see me as often as you can, 


Mr. Preston, and remember that I’ll back you to the limit.’”’ 


The Most Convincin 


I Ewer Met 


eager for his companionship—wanted to be with 
him every minute, openly admired him, and 
Icaded him with favors. 

Even the usual haughty room clerk at the hotel 
showed a great interest in Preston’s welfare. He 
showered us with attention while a long line of 
people waited to register. 

The next morning we called on the great fi- 
nancier—the man who was so bitterly against us 
and had flatly turned down seven of our shrewd 
influential representatives. 

I waited in the reception room—nervous, rest- 
less, with pins and needles running up and down 
my spine. Surely Preston would meet the same 
humiliating fate? 

But no! In less than an hour out they came, 
arm in arm, the financier patting Preston on the 
shoulder in a fatherly sort of way. And then I 
heard the surprising words, “Come to see me as 
often as you can, r, Preston, and remember 
that I’ll back you to the limit!’ 





T the hotel that night sleep wouldn’t come. 


I couldn’t get the amazing Preston out of 
my thoughts. What an irresistible power over 
men’s minds he had. Didn’t even have to ask for 
what he wanted! People actually competed for 
his attention, anticipated his wishes and eagerly 
met them. What a man! What power!... 
Then the tremendous possibilities of it all—think 
what could be done with such power! 

What was the secret? For secret there must 
be. So the first thing next morning I hurried to 
Preston’s room, told him thoughts, and asked 
him the secret of his po 

Preston laughed iredly. 
it—I—well—that—is—”’ he stalled. 
to talk about myself, but I’ve simply mastered 
the knack of talking convincingly, that’s all.” 

“But how did you get the knack?” I persisted. 

Preston smiled, and said, ‘‘Well, there’s an or- 
ation in New York that tells you exactly 

w to do it. It’s amazing! There’s really noth- 
ing to study. It’s mostly a knack which they 
tell you. You can learn this knack in a few 
hours. And in less than a week it will produce 
definite results in your daily work. 

“Write to this organization—The 











“Nothing to 
“T don’t like 


good-na 








Independent 








Corporation—and get their method. They send 
it on free trial. I'll wager ut in a few weeks 
from now you'll have a nov over men which 
you never thought possible ... but write and 


see for yourself.” 
out of 


And that was all I could get 
the amazing Preston 

HEN I returned home I s¢ 

Preston told me about 
and astounded me. Just how he had won over 
the financier was now as clear lay to me. I 
began to apply the method to my daily work, and 
scon I was able to wield the same remarkable 
power over men and women that Preston had. 
[ don’t like to talk about my personal achieve- 
ments any more than Preston does, but I’ll say 
this: 

When you have acquir-7 the knack of talking 
convincingly, it’s easy to get people to do any- 
thing you want them to do. That’s how Preston 
impressed those people on the train—how he got 
special attention from the hotel clerk—how he 
won over the financier—simply by talking con- 
vincingly. 

This knack of talking convincingly will do 
wonders for any man or woman. Most people are 
afraid to express their thoughts; they know the 





t for the method 
It opened my eyes 








as ¢ 





g Talker 
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Things which 


How he does it is told in this amazing story. 


humiliation of talking to people and of being ig- 
mored with a casual nod or a “yes” or “no.” 
But when you can talk convincingly, it’s differ- 
ent. When you talk people listen jand listen 
eagerly. You can get people to do almost any- 
thing you want them to do. And the beauty of 
it all is that they think they are doing it of 
their own free will. 

In committee meetines, or in a crowd of any 
sort you can rivet the attention of all wnen you 
talk. You can force them to accept your ideas. 
It helps wonderfully in writing business letters 
—enables you to write sales letters that amaze 
everyone by the big orders they pull in. 

hen again it helps in social life. Interesting 
and convincing talk is the basis of social success. 
At social affairs you'll always find that the con- 
vincing talker is the centre of attraction, and that 
people go out of their way to “make up” to him. 

Talk convincingly and no man—no matter who 
he is—will ever treat you with cold, unresponsive 
indifference. Instead, y instantly get under 
his skin, make his heart glow and set fire to his 
enthusiasms. “ convincingly and any man— 
even a strang Il treat you like an old pal 
and will lite taxe the shirt off his back to 
please you. 


You can get anytl you want if you know 
how to talk convincingly. You’ve noticed that in 
business, ability alone won’t get you much. Many 
a man of real ability, who cannot express himself 
well, is often outdistanced by a man of mediocre 
ability who knows how to talk convincingly. 
There’s no getting away from it, to vet ahead— 
merely to hx your own—to get what your 
ability entitles you to, you've got to know how to 
talk convincir ! 
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6 Oey method Preston told me about is Dr. 
Law’s “‘Mastery of Speech,” published by 
the Independent Such confidence 
have the publishers in the ability of Dr. Law’s 
method to make you a convincing talker that 
they will gladly send it to you wholly on approval. 

‘rou needn’t any money—not a cent. 
Merely mail the coupon, or write a letter, and 
the complete Course “‘Mastery of Speech,” will 
be sent you by 1 charges prepaid. 
If you are not e with it, send it 
back any time w n five days after you receive 
it and you will owe nothing 

But if it pleases you, as it has pleased thou- 
sands of others, then send only five dollars in full 


Corporation. 























n 








payment You take no risk. You have every- 
thing to g: I to lose. So mail the 
coupon now before this remarkable offer is with- 








drawn. 





Independent Corporation 
Publishers of the Independent Weekly 
Dept. L3610 119 W.40th St. New York 


Please send me Dr. Frederick Houk Law’s “Mas- 
tery of Speech,” a Course in Business Talking 
and Pub Speaking in eight lessons. I will 
either remail the Course to you within five days 
after its receipt, or send you $5 in full payment 
of the Course, 
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Swift's 
“Silverleaf’ Brand 
Pure Lard 


The making of pie crust is an art. 
But skill alone cannot produce that 
tender, flaky, melt-in-your-mouth 
texture. You must have the very 
best materials, and that means lard, 
the best lard you can buy. 

Deft fingers, cold water, and Swift’s 
“Silverleaf’ Brand Pure Lard are 
the trio that can always be relied on 
to produce a wonderful pie. 

Swift’s “Silverleaf” Brand Pure 
Lard is packed for you in three 
convenient sizes. 


Swift & Company, U.S.A. 
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ANNETTE BODE 


in “Century Grove ’ 


Alfred Cheney Johnston, New York 























MARTHA MANSFIELD 
Film Play Star 
Photo by Alfred Cheney Johnston, New York 














HATTIE BURKS 


Musical Comedy Star 
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KATHERINE PERR{& 
Ziegleld s Midnight Frolic”” 
Photo by Geisler & Andrews, New York 

















ADELE ROWLAND 
in "The Lady in Red 


Photo by Lewis-S ( 
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Why Your Eyes Are in the Front of Your Head 


A common-sense editorial by BRUCE BARTON 


Washington handed in his resigna- 

tion. 

It was an interesting document, touched 
with pathos. He had found the work 
congenial, he said; he was sorry to leave 
it. But his conscience would not allow 
him to continue to draw pay under false 
pretenses. There was no more need for a 
job like his. Every possible invention had 
been conceived and patented; there was 
nothing left to invent. 

In 1833—and nothing left to invent! 
Before the railroads had spanned the con- 
tinent! Before electricity lighted our 
streets and moved our cars! Before the 
telephone, or the wireless, or the steam- 
shovel, or the dynamo! At the very thresh- 
old of the greatest period of mechanical 
advance that the world has ever known, 
this young man threw up his hands. 

A large section of the human race, in 
any age, belongs to the class of that mis- 
taken young man. You find men at every 
period, their eyes gripped by the past, look- 
ing forward, when they look at all, only to 
shudder and to fear. 

They were the people who criticized Jef- 
ferson bitterly because he paid the enor- 
mous sum of 60,000,000 francs for the 
worthless tract of land beyond the Alle- 
ghenies. Fortunately he withstood their 
criticism and persisted in his extravagant, 
high-handed course, and the richest agri- 
cultural empire in the world was added to 
our territory at a cost of less than four 
cents an acre. 

They sneered at Fulton when his steam- 
Ship lay building in the dry-dock. The 
idea of a fool supposing that he could run 
a boat without the aid of wind or tide! 

And the children of these men of little 
faith stand to-day aghast at the prospect of 
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what may happen to the world in the 
months that are before us. 

I met a few days ago a rich man who 
shook his head lugubriously. “I am turn- 
ing everything I can into gold or Govern- 
ment bonds,” he said, “and I am not so 
sure about the bonds. We are going to 
have terrible times; mark my words.” 

The same day a laborer spoke to me, 
nodding sagely. “I tell you we have no 
idea of the troubles that are coming to us,” 
he said. “Europe is bankrupt, and we are 
on the way.” 

They did not need to tell me that we are 
to have some irying times: I know it as 
well as the next man. You cannot shake 
the earth from its very foundations, and 
expect to set it back in place again without 
a jar. 

But I know this—which they do not 
know, or do not believe, at least—that the 
world, with all its times of trouble, still 
moves ahead. No man can play a big part 
in the world who does not believe in the 
future of the world. “ 


HERE is a thrill in the thought of the 
days ahead—with the rising of peoples 
long oppressed, and the overturn of cus- 
toms long outgrown. Suppose it does cost 
us part of the money we have saved; we’re 
young and can make some more. Suppose 
it does throw some of us into new jobs; 
there’s joy in a job that is new. 

It is pleasant to read the history of the 
past—but the wise man does his historical 
reading at night when the day’s work is 
done. During the working hours he keeps 
his eyes on the great and glorious and 
thrilling future. 

For eyes were made to look forward; 
that’s why they’re placed in the front of 
the head. 


In this time of reconstruction there will be a gripping appeal to you in Bruce Barton’s 
editorial on this page next month: “How Much Have You Been Reconstructed?” 
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VORY has all the qualities that people of refinement desire 


in a soap for their toilet and bath. 


It is white, as a skin soap should be. It is unscented, but is 

faintly fragrant with the pleasing natural odor of its high-grade 

ingredients. It is pure—contains only the choicest materials, 

which are cleansed and refined until free from all foreign matter. 

It is mild—so free from uncombined alkali that it feels grateful 

even to the skin of a baby. It makes a thick soft lather of 

myriads of lively bubbles—a lather that can be rubbed in thor- 

oughly without drying on the skin. It rinses so easily and 

completely that it never leaves a trace of soapy stickiness or un- 

sightly gloss. It floats. 
4 townful 

Can you think of anything else you would want in your soap? he tack 
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lo the old man the incident 

as He had 
: and humiliated 
belore the world. 
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& OHN CARVER is dead. To-day it fell to the lot of 
é the humble scribe who records this narrative to write 
Ze. his obituary for our Vermont evening paper. It was 
> itcilt obituary. A man cannot be the town atheist for a 


lier of forty years, and have his life close with the conventional 
wmortem local newspaper eulogy. In addition, John Carver 
the town aristocrat, and aristocrats in this day of militant 
sitaty are an abomination unto the Lord, to say nothing 
‘townful of quite ordinary Vermont men and women. This 
tethe task doubly difficult. So we set down all that we dared 

edification of John’s friends and our subscribers, and then 
seed ourselves for our subservience to the ethics of our pro- 
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fot what we would really have enjoyed writing would have 
i not the bald statement that John Carver died strong in the 
: M is great peace, but all the details, finished off with 
pe Berar frills and furbelows, of why and how he came 
_- ouversion after forty years of atheism, and the little 

romance which brought John Carver back to his 
So for the satisfaction of our souls we have shelved 
Mal for to-morrow’s paper and the account of the fire 
Seale out in Green Mountain Valley, and attempt the 
* © with an all too brief acknowledgment that to write 
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Vv ITH this story of a man’s soul-upheaval is presented 
a writer new to this magazine's readers but one to whom, 
we are convinced, they will cry: “More!” 


The 


CONVERSION of 
JOHN CARVER 


By 
UDLET PELLET 


Illustrated by 
E. F. WARD 


successful post-mortem fiction requires the hand 
of the artist, and we are but blundering country 
newspaper men whom the gods rarely visit. 

To attempt a really. pretentious and thorough 
piece of work, it would be entirely fitting and proper 
to go back over the years, perhaps to the days of 
the Rebellion. We might even begin the Carver 
family record with old Revolutionary days when 
Hezekiah Carver was a governor of our State and 
a jurist and soldier of great renown. We might 
follow the destinies and vicissitudes of the Carvers through the 
lives of Hezekiah’s three sons and their children also. And this, 
by the process of elimination, would eventually bring us to the 
estrangement between John of our narrative and his brother 
Martin, which would truly turn out the basis for our drama. 

But that would be going back very far indeed, and to give all 
these details in chronological order would only weary and confuse 
the reader. So we may merely set it down that such an estrange- 
ment took place, that the cause was a girl whom Martin mar- 
ried, far below him in birth, brains and financial station; because 
of this marriage the Carvers, father and brother, eschewed Mar- 
tin, and the high-strung, sensitive Martin died in poverty -of a 
broken heart, leaving a baby son by the name of Martin, Junior. 

So much for kin-eology. 

Let it be set down, in justice to John, that being a bachelor 
himself, and having half an eye to the perpetuation of the 
family as well as his duty, he adopted this nephew on the subse- 
quent death of the lad’s mother, and raised him as his own son 
in the gloomy brick “mansion” at the top of Bancroft Hill... . . 

We mentioned in our obituary to-day that John Carver at 
the time of his demise was aged seventy-nine; the evening that 
he quarreled with his adopted boy he was fifty-four. Twenty- 
five years ago! It does not seem that long. For even in those 
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days John Carver's law-practice had dwindled to almost nothing, 
and John himself was old. For thirty-seven years we have been 
publishing this local paper; we remember John and the boy, 
and the quarrel and the reconciliation, as though it were yester- 
day. 

Old John met his nephew at the iron gate of the old brick house 
on the hill. It was a summer's evening. The moon was riding 
high over our valley, ironing out the ugliness of the earth and 
making the world soft and mystic and mellow. And around and 
about and through the dreamy evening atmosphere was the heavy 
fragrance of old-fashioned flowers. 

The boy was dressed in his best, one of the ill-fitting braid- 
trimmed broadcloth suits of the period, his fine-shaped head very 
much barbered, a nosegay in his buttonhole and the sweet wild 
prompting of youth’s eternal romance in his heart. 

“Come back!” the elder man ordered. “I want to talk to you.” 

The boy was disappointed, but he obeyed. 

They went into the house together. John led the way into 
the east library, a tomb of a room in black walnut with window- 
blinds on the inside and ghosts of other years and generations 
staring from the shadowed corners—such a room as Poe might 
have occupied when he wrote “The Raven.” 

John lighted the old white hanging-lamp with the hundred 
spangles and prisms. He laid his hat on the open secretary-desk. 
Then he sat down grimly in his horsehair chair and fixed his 
stern dark eyes on his nephew. 

“Young man,” he demanded, “where were you going this eve- 
ning?” 

The youth flushed crimson. Then, after the fashion of inde- 
pendent twenty since the days when the old world was young, 
anger mounted to his temples, and a hot retort to his tongue. He 
told his uncle, in short, that his destination was no one’s concern 
but his own. 

“If you give me impertinence, I will flog you!” roared the 
old man, half arising. “You hear me, sir? Your attitude con- 
firms my suspicions. Answer me, sir, and tell me no falsehoods. 
Were you to see the Robinson girl this evening?” 

“Yes sir,” replied the young man boldly. “Such was—and is— 
my intention.” 

The confession took the uncle unawares. He had expected a 
denial, subterfuge, a tussle of will-powers perhaps terminating in 
physical chastisement. The admittance found him for a moment 
speechless. He leaned backward. For a moment his fine, sensi- 
tive nostrils quivered. Then his sharp chin went down into the 
expansive linen on his chest. his hawklike features grew more 
pronounced and 
masterly and_ his 
eyes bored _ into 
the scion of the 
house of Carver. 

“Young man,” 
he said simply 
after a time, and 
in another key, 

“sit down; I want 
to talk to you!” 

|— bkeven’t 
time,” said the 
boy. “I'll be late 
in meeting the 
lady.” 

“Sit down!” or- 
dered the uncle 
sternly. “Tou 
will not meet this 
lady.” 

For a moment 
their glances 
locked. Then 
something — per- 
haps it was a 
sense of responsibility, what he owed the man who had taken him 
a helpless orphan, raised him, sent him through college—caused 
the youngster to smother the hot rejoinder and seat himself. His 
lips were shut resolutely, but his eyes fell blankly to the old rag 
carpet. 

“Marty!” begged the old man suddenly and in a tone and 
manner which caused the lad to start in surprise at the change. 
“Tell me, boy—what is this thing which you are doing?” 

For the moment the boy was swept by conflicting emotions. 
Rarely, indeed, did the uncle call him Marty. There was feel- 
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ing, appeal, affection strange to John Carver, in his 
question. The firm set of his lips softened. He was a} 
dered, at a loss. The minutes ticked tragically away by 
clock with the wooden wheels in the corner. Finally he 
_ “Nothing—Uncle John—nothing except that I love 
inson. 

The boy ‘saw his uncle wince. A look of pain passeg 
the fine, aristocratic features. He rested an elbow on 
of the reading-table and put one slender, characterfyl 
his temple. So he studied the nephew carefully. 

“Boy—Marty,” he said after a time and hoarsely, “yg 
going to commit your father’s mistake, are you?” ” 

“I don’t understand you, Uncle John,” lied the scig 
house of Carver. “What mistake do you refer to? Yq 
mean my mother.”’ 

More silence. : 

“Yes,” said John hoarsely, “with no offense to you, Im 
mother. Boy, you are a Carver. Your father’s blood i 
I have raised you—as a Carver. Why, in God’s 
this tragedy be repeated? Why, in God’s name, sh 
come up now to vex me?” 

“I have heard of this so-called tragedy in the family, 
the nephew coldly. ‘With due respect to you, if you 
know—I call it stuff and nonsense!” 

The uncle sprang forward—but he restrained himself 
his nostrils quivered. He repeated the words, “Stuff @ 
sense!” in a muttered whisper. 

“Yes,” the boy declared hotly, “stuff and nonsens@ 
should you have this insane opposition to the Robinson 
and all women excepting those of old blue-blood fami 
dry rot in their hearts, whom you approve? Why 
set yourself up as a judge of my company so long ag 
find nothing against their characters excepting that # 
poor, that they have no long line of ancestry behind 
they do not match up socially or financially with old d 
out and gone-to-seed family-trees like ours?” 

“Stop!” roared the old man. : 

The boy was panic-stricken by the effect of his hot 
John had blanched white to the lips. His eyes were afite: 
boy had nearly given him apoplexy with the blasphemy. 

Then, perhaps realizing that he must maintain his pou 
self-control in order properly to influence the lad by ai 
with magnificent self-control the uncle resumed his forme 
tude. In a saner tone he said: a 
“Your question, perhaps, is a reasonable one. Son, out 
has suffered in the past by® 
cases of inferior marriages. 
my uncles was disinherited am 
his days on the gallows be 
cheap woman had dragged hi 
Your own father died off 
because—” 4 

“My father died of a brol 
because of the- way—the 
indecent way—in which meq 
his family, his own bloo@ 
and his sister, treated him,” 
the nephew. “And look 
self, Uncle John!” The ba 
now turned to an appeal 
“You cannot declare truti 
you are happy now—that § 
been happy all along, be 
gave up Mary’s mother a 
her in her despair to m 
no-good Joseph Robinson 
father. What has it goe 
Uncle John? What is 
now that all the others B 
have gone? At times 18 
you alone in this house wa 
been growing up, moving about as though the curse 
were on you—” 

“There is no God,” croaked the old man. 
so-called Deity out of this intercourse.” a 

“There is a God, Uncle John! I will have my Sayam 
boy no longer, and you shall not treat me as such. & 
God, and even as a boy it has seemed to me that His . 
been upon you—because of the way you treated Marys 

“Who has told you about ‘the way I treated Mary's 
Has the woman herself told you?” 


The youth flushed 
crimson. He told 
his uncle, in short, 
that his destination 
was no one’s con- 
cern but his own. 


“We will c 








his passing. 
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at eight o'clock the Main Street housewives took note of 
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“The whole town knows it. 
will give you all the details.” 

The old man swallowed with difficulty. Then a wooden mask 
seemed to take the place of the jagged, sensitive features. 

“What I did, Martin, I did believing it was the correct thing 
for me to do in the light of my responsibility to my family and 
my future. I committed no breach of etiquette against the woman’s 
honor; she was free to marry anyone whom she chose—as she 
did.” This last came out in a whisper. 

“She had her wedding-dress all made; you had promised to 
marry her, and you did not keep your promise.” 

“My father talked to me even as I am talking to you now. I 
possessed sufficient will-power, good judgment and discretion to 
see the wisdom of his counsel. I concluded a bad promise was 
better broken than kept. I altered my course before it was too 
late. I sought—to maintain—the traditions of our family. In 
discussing this subject with you, I am-calling upon your sense of 
duty to do the same. It should be even easier for you than it was 
for me; if I understand correctly, you have not gone as far with 
this young lady as unfortunately I went with her mother.” 


Any man you meet on the street 
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for is the result of your.embitterment over losing Marys 
































through this mistaken sense of family pride and duty? Jog : “[ ba 
that—” : my phil 
“Stop!” cried the old man again. “I will not be j Ihe boy cas 
by a beardless boy.” TOE buried in 
“As you will,” replied the other. “But I'm olde ‘are 
know a thing or two; I—love—Mary Robinson And] mily secre 
to—to—make her my—w-w-wife j hin a wee! 
The boy faltered principally because he expected anothelgame (at Mar 
tional outburst at the declaration. But it did not com his bene! 
mask returned to old John’s face. imminent. 
Several moments passed. bugh our st 
Youth was worsting age; John Carver did have a he written 0 
him. But for years and years he had repressed his natural his heart 
emotions; even after carrying the affair so far as to p The u 
sweetheart to buy her wedding-dress, he had, out of aqme Mush, St 
duty to his family and his illustrious forbears. given the appe 
and from that first bit of genealogical foolishness he je affairs— 
structed a concrete philosophy that had turned the edge was nol. 
whole life and made his family his deity. He could sammie while 

































































“You mean—give Mary up?” the habits of a lifetime before a puerile appeal fron i ay es 
“Having through a sense of duty cared for you since the days the roseate mists of twenty. He drew the armor of that pligeunsoe girl 
when you were helpless, and having raised you as my own, I closely around him now. He cleared his throat: yet when ammease 0" the 
am asking you to hie voll toad was 
act through a sense hoiall bause of the 
of duty to me, “Very appeare 
and marry a young mul happiness, 
woman of whom I interview ipitated hi 
at least approve.” Go youll and wi 
“God —Z can’t mine. i story. 
give the girl up!” chit and ia is debata 
cried the poor lad. path your t should 
““[—love—her!” trod befor d of The 
“T loved her You have ages Written 
mother,”’ admitted pecting would | 
John Carver. “Yet the techni taking 
I gave her up.” lece in Sqummece 2S the 
“And broke her and trail yer househi 
heart—if I under- for the ™ was a con 
stand Mary aright,” ing profesall magazin 
cried the youth which youl’ _Vermon 
vehemently, reck- yourself fitame ™mner of 
lessly. “Teil me are expect ted by Ha 
candidly, Uncle on your y submitter 
John, has it been graduation peful, hit-or- 
worth the price?” use my ieee to go u 
In a cold voice, to place jaime sat dow 
like the mask of Bement & Hag * flesh 
h i s__ expression, New York ae somewha 
John Carver said: mately, saigmeoue ribbo! 
**Tt— has—been death, you far really 
— worth — the further eames = 
—price.” receive the Me’ 
‘“That,’’ re- heirlooms alana #8 he cc 
torted the boy, “is family psequent. stc 
a falsehood!” Choose thilmmre those st 
Conscience is a for your i adh ae 
master coward- ner, and a header 
maker. John Car- forth we a living, pe 
ver dropped his strangers: Gln Is dire 
mask and affected her; keep yt te due 
a fine frenzy. But pointment. Ind ti 
the boy’s resolute before yor : 
eye turned the edge’ pose to hes gw 
of his onslaught. have not Gio “ie 
He subsided into already, mat was f 
the great horsehair what I ania BR 
chair, mouthing you now 4 ve ( 
over and over: is fitting ml Ae 
“You call me—a a Carvel 
liar! You call me give yous suddenly 
a—liar!” If she # 
“Uncle John,” wash my i 
demanded the boy, the two 
“haven’t you any have stor 
real human flesh- have : , in 
and-blood heart in you L 
you, anywhere? it OVel 
Isn’t it the truth final.” Be™ 
that the very athe- He had abandoned the girl of his heart after she had made her wedding- lent forte 
ism you are noted —- ments, 





dress, had driven her to a loveless marriage with a ne'er-do. 
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| William Dudley Pelley 


. “f pave paid too much for my own life’s tragedy to 
- philosophy overboard at fifty-four!” 

Ie boy cast his uncle a look of appeal. But the uncle’s face 
buried in his shapely hands. The boy quickly fled the 


bnily secrets are rarely secrets for long in a little town. 
a week everybody in Paris 
that Mart Carver had quarreled 
his benefactor, and that a break 
imminent. The boy slouched 
eh our streets, his great prob- 
written on his features, agony 
s< beart which no boy should 
. The uncle went holding his 
high, striving pathetically to 
the appearance of a man of 
affairs—which the town knew 

not. 

ad while nephew and uncle were 
estranged, and the little 
inson girl in her mother’s poor 
ve on the Green Mountain Val- 
mad was crying her eyes out 
af the flood which had sud- 
y appeared on the horizon of 
happiness, young Jerry Gibson 
initated himself into old John’s 
and wrote the thousand-dol- 


FE ieiatable whether the title for this chronicle of John 
ver should not have been “The Thousand-Dollar Story” in- 
dof “The Conversion of John Carver.” For had not Jerry 
m written his epochal narrative, the obituary of our local 
ist would have read far differently. But Jerry Gibson wrote 
ory taking his situation and his characters from life, and great 
ed was the influence thereof in the affairs of Carver and the 
er household. 
twas a contest which sprung a sensation for that sort of thing 
ie magazine world as great as the sensation it sprung locally in 
i, Vermont, when it was learned that Jerry had turned 
winner of the contest. One thousand dollars was the prize 
med by Haversham’s Weekly for the best ten-thousand-word 
submitted by unprofessional writers within the month. In a 
ful, hit-or-miss moment, the boy whom we paid nine dollars 
tk to go up and down Main Street every morning and gather 
§, sat down and wrote the outcome of old John’s ultimatum. 
Was a flesh-and-blood narrative of flesh-and-blood people, and 
ape out of the line of stories at that period, it took 
bh n. 
ery really received the money and spent it, and that was the 
yauing and end of Jerry Gibson in so far as he concerns our 
He,.as well as the beginning and end of Jerry Gibson in 
a he concerned the world of literature. Although he tried 
ment stories, nothing came of them. The incident was 
those stray flashes of literary good fortune which are never 
Misi. Before the story appeared in print, he gave up his 
ind headed for New York, where he is now driving a truck 
tliving, perhaps, or with gray in his hair and posy in his but- 
‘is directing fussy ladies to the ladies’ suits department. 
in due course of time the story was printed, and copies 
ie famous weekly were placed on sale in Joe Service’s news- 
And the town bought and read its allotment of copies 
Mecognized John Carver’s réle and character. And when it 
Mad, the town chuckled for an evening; then the whole 
mt was forgotten. 


tt hold of a miagazine and recognized the material. 
‘finished, he lowered the periodical and his features 
78 haggard and drawn; into,his heart came a shame 


TE of it was that one lonely, godless old man 
* got 
he had 


vemess and a reopening of wounds which forty years of 
ue fever healed. “And this was the thing that hurt him: 
the saw him and his family and its tragedy in the light 
story facetiously and flippantly pictured—which was a 
- 5 “tensified, extravagant way, as young Jerry had set 
mand Not ‘the way the town really looked upon old’ John 
mr at all. But old John Carver thought otherwise. His 
: lumiliation and family shame had been scattered 
of copies all over America. And here again the 
ed tragedy—tragedy almost as deep and griev- 
and crushed romance of four decades before. 


& 
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The cluttered and dusty rooms over the People’s National Bank 
were fitting quarters for a lawyer who practiced only in the courts 
of memory. They indicated all too plainly the manners and 
methods which would not be tolerated by a wicked and idolatrous 
generation. The chairs were old and battered; the seats were 
punched through. The tables were warped and paintless, and the 
one with the green- 
baize top was 
faded to a sickly 
gray and sprinkled 
with — countless 
layers of summer 
dust and tobacco- 
ashes. There was 
a law library on 
the shelves about. 
It was faded and 
battered and out 
of date, and the 
pages of reports 
and decisions and 
ancient commen- 
taries were 
crinkled and yel- 
lowed. A picture 
of Daniel Web- 
ster, dim of mat 
and glass, hung 
skewed — between 
the two front 
windows. Over 
chairs and tables 
and desks were 
documents, docu- 
ments, documents; 
these documents 
would never know a file, for files were of the present era. 

No cases came to John Carver except now and then a bad bill 
for collection or the estate of an old acquaintance for settlement. 
Keen business executives of the present had ‘no patience with 
his flights of legal oratory or his code of professional ethics. His 
annual income would hardly pay his office rent. Yet he still 
came down to his office every morning; punctually at eight o’clock 
the Main Street housewives took note of his passing. He bought 
the same New York paper at Joe Service’s news-room. He went 
to his dusty quarters, which no janitor ever renovated. He read 
his paper and then waited, waited, waited—waited for the cases 
which never came, 

At nine-thirty or thereabout came the reporter after items. And 
old John usually had a string of items ready. He took forty 
minutes to tell the lad what a busy business man could have 
narrated in seven; he went into family histories or genealogies 
because, forsooth, whether he would admit it or not, the visit of 
the reporter was a big event in his day—a morning function which 
brought the eternal noon-hour nearer and gave him one who would 
listen patiently to his rhapsodies on politics of yesteryear or en 
religion, ahd bear: with his idiosyncrasies for the sake of possible 
juicy items having to do with the oldest and best families. And 
when the boy had gone his way, the old man wrote letters in a 
fine Spencerian hand to people who rarely answered them, or com- 
posed addresses and eulogies which by some rare chance he might 
be asked to deliver at Memorial Day functions or the laying of 
future cornerstones. And each evening he wended his way back 
out to the house on» Bancroft’s Hill—the senile old brick house 
with the tall white pillars, and the iron fence about it, and the 
summer-house in the old-fashioned garden out in the back yard— 
all as it had been in the days of his fathers, untouched by the 
hand of modernism or of time. 


In a cold voice, like the mask of his 
expression, John Carver said: “It— 
has— been—worth— the — price.” 


ND so, having read the story of his family tragedy in 

the weekly in this setting, the old man lowered the 

paper, realizing perfectly where the boy had secured his material. 
For hundreds of mornings he had waited the boy’s visit and told 
the lad, perhaps without any realization on his part at the time, 
snatches of fact and worry and reminiscence that the fly-by-night 
young author had woven into the warp and woof of his narrative. 
The sun had fallen behind Bancroft’s Hill, where the roof of 
the old Carver mansion barely showed above the bowered maples. 
A beautiful hush hung over our valley. The world was at peace, 
and the rooms in which he sat grew mellow and hallowed in the 
afterglow. After a time the afterglow (Continued on page 107) 





Resumé of the First Installment: 


HIS remarkable novel is 1919—is alive with the 
seeking, restless, changeful spirit of this most tumul- 
tuous of America’s years. So, likewise, it is the 

story of typically and conspicuously 1919 people: of April Summer- 
lin, a beautiful Southern girl who had been driving a military truck 
in New York, and who recently, through the death of a wealthy 
relative, had been suffering from a sudden rush of wealth to the 
bank-account that made her head swim; of her fire-eating. cousin 
and sweetheart, Bob Taxter, who grew up on the plantation next 
that of April’s father, and who had gone to the war as an aviator; 
of April’s widowed and unworldly mother; of April’s bosom friend 
Claudia, a born New Yorker; and of divers other specially inter- 
esting people—among them a quaint old New York hotel servant 
whose name, like Bob’s, was Taxter. 

The day of the false armistice rumor found April with her 
friend Claudia, caught in the joyously rioting New York crowds, 
and desperately anxious to know if her Bob were safe. The same 
day found Bob with his friend Jimmy Dryden, winging his way 
under a baby-pink cloud with five Fokkers swooping down on 
him. He got one German; then the tail of his machine was shot 
off and he made a sudden but safe landing in a remote French 
hamlet. 

As a result it was some time before Bob could report, and he 
was at first posted as missing. When he did turn up in Paris, he 
was greeted by Jimmy Dryden as one brought back from the dead, 
and there ensued large celebrations. And then came a letter from 
April, telling him that their great-uncle had died, leaving a hun- 
dred thousand dollars to her and her mother, and ten thousand to 
him. 
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grown into a vast army that the pregmeaneer, in 
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n't feelin 
After furt] 


out of the life going on about us than , 
vegetable, } 


“Was you 

jumpin nobl 

a-comin’. 

This was to Bob news of mixed significance: ten thous There seer 
lars was of course a welcome windfall; but—who was he, tomiiliemress bett 
April, who was now a reai heiress? With Dryden he s¢ ull, in fact 
drown his complex emotions, along with the peace celeb ar. The | 
Paris, and got himself into variegated difficulties. For pemiiiiesce with ¢ 
being celebrated quite as uproariously in the Old World asmiiiienleman ne 
New—and with international complications. The Allies, eliiiiirw a sicl 
of common danger being removed, were already getting @Mihite garb « 
other's nerves. Hot-headed Bob Taxter, whom the calmer Dip place 
was unable to suppress, came near to meeting serious disaslliigore of nas! 
café brawl with sundry of his brothers-in-arms who dispiléliiiiie soldiers 
patriotic claim that America alone had brought the WaMiiisting for 
glorious conclusion. fork was tl 
Orders for Bob’s return to America came in time tJ as, declin: 
further misfortunes; and it was on the returning troops The poor 
out of New York harbor, that he conceived a fine, large Mian some of 
the solution of his difficulty in regard to April’s fortune. AM to the 
New York papers were thrown on board with their accomi@ieimed wit 
the fortunes being made in Texas in oil-speculation. He ¢ » million 
mined that as soon as he was released from the service eWSiiiie women; 
take his ten thousand dollars thither and increase it until he in a ( 
marry April as her financial equal. York and o 
“How about that girl of yours?” inquired Dryden whe portic 
told him of his scheme. the plow al 


“She'll wait. I’m going away from her to get back to bet looking over 
New Yor! 


“Many go away, but few come back.” 
Bob just laughed. 
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CHAPTER VI 
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‘AS you ever hit wit’ a sick tomatta? | 
Nearly everybody in America by 





must have heard that plaintive questi@@s on 

by Mr. McIntyre after he has been hit with one by Mr 4 er 
his partner in that ambrosial vaudeville-team. _ ume § 
Those who have not heard it ought to hear it; and thos a Eyed 

have will be glad to hear it again, even in an inaccuralé§ I 

tion from the sacred text of one of the finest passages BY yy oa | 


art, ancient or modern. ; 
Mr. McIntyre, in a white-duck suit splashed with a gral 
burst of red, detains a reluctant listener to explain his € 
experience. He describes his sorrow at beholding his 
yaller gal walking off with a fierce-looking colored strange 
Heath) who later appears with a revolver as 4 watch-¢ 
Mr. McIntyre confesses that he made no more vigorous 
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sinst the abduction than a pusillanimous and pathetic “‘Hoo- place was clogged, the stream automatically moved on to the 
sf Dat’s all—jest ‘Hoo-oo!’” ‘Thereupon the doubly injurious ~ next. : = 

anger, finding himself in front of a grocery store, reached for In the meanwhile the soldiers, in France, on guard in Germany, 
missile. His hand touched a basket of tomatoes. But he and in Siberia and in arctic Archangel, felt themselves abandoned 
«not content merely to take a chance one from the top of the by a heartless country. 
They sang: 





“He had to dribb'e ’em aside till he come to a tomatta what We drove the boche across 






asn't feelin’ very well.” 
After further very wonderful descriptions of that woeful 
wetable, Mr. McIntyre asks his listener: 
“Was you ever hit wit’ a brick? No? Well, dey’s 
mpin noble about bein’ hit wit’ a brick. You kin see 
acomin. But a tomatta! And a sick tomatta!” 
There seems to be nothing else in literature that could 
es better the general feeling of Uncle Sam, John 
l, in fact old Mr. Everybody at the outcome of the 
, The battle-sick world having hailed the arrival of 
face with gigantic revelry, saw her walk off with a dark 
eman named Chaos, who at the first sigh of “Hoo-oo,” 
a sick tomatta that splashed all over the festive 
garb of mankind. 
min place of one nice big war there was a splash of a 
Of nasty little ones. Even the ceremony of welcom- 
soldiers home became the occasion of ferocious rows 
ing for months. The Mayor’s Committee of New 
Work was the storm-center, and it seethed with resigna- 
§, declinations, charges and recharges. 
the poor soldiers were almost forgotten in the rumpus, 
mi some of them were allowed to come up the Bay and 
mak to the dock without a greeting. Others were over- 
mimed with honors. But there were so many of them— 
million and more, besides all the civilian hordes, and 
women; and they poured in upon New York and other 
ports in a deluge. And their relatives poured into New 
kK and other ports to meet them. Soldiers from the 
H portions inland were in no hurry to get back to 
it plow and the counter. New York needed a bit of 
over. 
New York became one unresting seethe, like the gorge 
vhere all the wide waters of Niagara try to rage through 
we Whirlpool at once. 
The largest hotel in the world, the Pennsyivanian, and 
lhe next to the largest, the Commodore, were opened 
m the same week with thousands of rooms. And they 
Wee instantly packed. New guests walked in the moment 
— walked out, and the lobbies were like theaters 
A frenzy Of rejoicing over eternal peace had set the 
‘ie afire, Theoretically everybody was disgusted with 
ion of the world. Practically, everybody said: 
and be merry, for to-morrow we fight again.” 
ate craze for dancing had never abated during the war; 
pe. 8 ew ardor now. 
etybody had money to spend, and nobody seemed to 
: Saal Where it came from or where it went. The 
aa seemed to deter no one. Everybody pro- 
Z. pent. The prosperity had a strange effect on 
att, for the poorest plays were so patronized 
s) u0Ow from the better ones that they became 
vray phs and ran the season out. People had to 
They flowed along the streets in a kind of 
° gay for Something to flow into. As soon as one 
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Apnil went on shaping the statuette of 
her lover, wondering where he was. 


the Rhine, 
The Kaiser from his 


throne; 
Oh, Lafayette, we’ve paid 
our debt; 
For Christ’s sake, send 
us home. 


They had to vent 
their grudges on their 
neighbors or on one an- 
other. The remoter gar- 
risons took to vodka 
with appalling enthusi- 
asm. They grew unman- 
ageable. In the Archan- 
gel region there was a 
mutiny, as there had 
been in Washington’s 
time. Military disci- 
pline was a frail elastic 
band that had lost its 
snap. An English sol- 
dier came home from Si- 
beria with the query: 

“Wot the  bloomin’ 
’ell’s the matter with the 
Yanks? ’Arf the Amer- 
ican army is chysin’ the 
other ’arf with fixed b’y- 
onets.” 

Stupendous efforts 
were made to get the 
soldiers home _ before 
some terrific explosion 
took place. All winter, 
all spring, all summer 
they kept a-coming back, 
and a-coming back. 

The ship that brought 
Bob Taxter back home 
carried ten thousand 
men at once. It got 
into the Bay and lay 
there fog-bound for sev- 
eral hours. Bob was 
tempted to jump over- 
board and swim ashore. 
He was in a frenzy not 
only to see April but to 
plunge into the oil-fields 
and there turn his ten 
thousand dollars into a 
hundred thousand, half a 
million. 

He read and reread 
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what the newspapers told of the Texas fever. The more Jimmy 
Dryden pointed out the risk, the more Bob was fascinated. The 
world had learned to love danger, to ignore death and to despise 
caution. 

When the fog lifted, the Mayor’s boat was tardy and the trans- 
Atlantic excursionists had to stick at anchor. When at last the 
committee of welcome arrived, it found a left-handed welcome 
waiting for it. The ship was fairly stuccoed with heads, heads at 
every available point. Jeers and mob-humor greeted the officials. 
But the Statue of Liberty received a bombardment of cheers. She 
accepted them with lofty calm. 

The ship drew up at last at the pier in Hoboken. The bulk 
of the men lived far to the west. But all eyes clung to the 
unequaled splendor of the New York sierra. It was a marvelous 
thing to have come back to Paradise Regained. It was sublime 
not to have stayed in France beneath one of those seventy 
thousand little crosses. 

Bob needed only one thing to perfect his home-coming, and 
that was the sight of April standing on the shore waiting to greet 
him. He felt that her very beauty would make her as con- 
spicuous in the multitudes as the Statue of Liberty. He had been 
a little surprised that she was not on the Mayor’s boat. He had 
half expected to see her drift up through a wave with mermaidenly 
grace and wave a glistening arm to him. 

But returning to New York in a transport was somewhat dif- 
ferent from coming back to Greece from Troy. Girls could not 
wait on the beach till the prow came lunging in ahead of the 
sand-grooving keel. Transports had to crawl up the populous 
river and be slowly warped into huge slips between vast sheds. 
And the rules were strict. Soldiers were not supposed to be met 
until they had been 
sterilized and invoiced e 
and receipted for; only 
the most extraordinary 
pull could procure a 
pass to the dock, and 
even then the most 
tireless patience and in- 
genuity could hardly 
manage to meet the 
right boat at the right 
time, or find the indi- 
vidual sought for in the 
panic of debarkation 
and transfer to the de- 
mobilization camps. 

April had made some 
preliminary investiga- 
tions and learned that 
it would be a fool’s er- 
rand to hunt for Bob, 
especially as she could 
get no hint as to the 
time of his arrival. He 
had sent her two or 
three cables saying that 
he would sail on such 
or such a boat only to 
be held back for one 
reason or another. He 
had dispatched a wire- 
less into the air from 
the transport, but her 
letter giving her new 
address was packed in 
a trunk he could not 
reach, and his memory 
played him false. 

Sending a telegram 
to the house next door 
in New York is about 
as vain as addressing it 
to another planet. When 
Boo wrote down the 
right house-number but : wishing 
the wrong street and the —— 
wrong side of the town, he might as well have saved the price of 
the message. His wireless never reached April. 

_ But Bob assumed, as senders do, that the addressees are always 
in error, and he was greatly cut up about April’s dereliction. The 
war had taught him that no excuse is good for a failure to arrive 


“Didn't [ meet up with you down in Texas, suh?’ 
ing the wretch would introduce the queen at his elbow. 


What’s the World Coming 


on the firing line at the critical moment. He had a foolish, 
ing that even if the wireless missed her, some wo 
tuition ought to have told April that he would land and 
where and when, if she really cared. What was the use off 
athy and the subconscious and all that sort of thing wihid 
many scientists were advertising if they could not even Beta 
low’s girl to a dock? 


Bob was bitterly disappointed in April, and his only congig 


was the thought that when he was an oil-millionaire he g 
take up with some other girl just to teach her a lesson, 


CHAPTER VII 


Ae was in an ideal mood for receiving 

too, but something insulated her and Bob froms 
other, though both of them were sending out soul-sparly 
waves of high voltage. The very morning that Bob landed, j 
was so lonely for him that she begged off from her Motor 
work on the plea of a sick headache which was really 4 
heartache. She felt a sudden call to go home to her study 
work on the ideal statue of Bob that had occupied manyg 
hour. It had been a doleful comfort to her to build anj 
of her idol; it kept her hands busy as well as her love. 


**1 was there,” 


' 


She had left her mother opening a new batch of letter 


her attention to ideal investments. The Chatterson lé 
been mentioned in the newspapers, and it had attract 

tion of all the legitimate and _ illegitimate capital-huntem 
are accustomed to work through the mails. An Imcess . 
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. ar of letters had been falling about Mrs. Summerlin’s bewil- 
ss. dered head ever since. 

Where hundreds of money hunters had been content to 
beseech her attention through letters and circulars, a dozen 
had succeeded in getting emissaries to her on various pre- 
texts, Among the most winning of these was the elderly 
Mr. Kenneth Kellogg, who masked his adroit campaigns 
against her fortune under a subtly implied infatuation for 
herself. Mrs. Summerlin had been a widow for a good 
while. She was pretty and human and Southern, and she 
enjoyed attention. It did not seem unreasonable that 
a man should fall in love with her. She had no intention 
of loving anybody, she told herself and her daugh- 
ter, but it is hard to be insulted by being respectfully 
adored. Mr. Kellogg seemed to adore; and he was cer- 
tainly respectful. He talked money only when she brought 
it up, and he apparently had plenty of his own. He was 
liberal with it too. He had taken her and April to the 
theater on many a dull evening. He was very felicitous 
with flowers. 

Ever since April left, Mrs. Summerlin had alternated 
between answering the telephone and studying the letters, 
all of them written with all the allurement of practiced 
solicitors. Her only safety was in the number of irresistible 
attractions. 

Shortly before April got home, the telephone rang for 
the fifth or sixth time. Mrs. Summerlin, immobilized by 
a lapful of letters, called out to the faithful old negress 
who was still all the servants of that household: 

“Pansy! Pansy! The telephone—the telephone!” 

The wrinkled old crone whom Fate had tried to deride 
by naming her Pansy shuffled into the studio, grumbling: 

“T year it. I tell you dat ol’ telephone has just abote 
wrung me ote these las’ few months.” She took down the 
receiver and put it to her ear, and her big lips to the 
transmitter with the effect of a trained chimpanzee, and 
called into it. 

“Hello, hello! Who? Oh! Yassa! Nossa! Wait a 
minute, please.” She turned and called to Mrs. Summer- 
lin: 

“It’s Mistoo Kellogg. He wants to know can he come 
ova to see you-all.” 

Mrs. Summerlin was in need of a rescuer. She gasped: 

“Oh, I wish he would!” 

Pansy repeated the message with a grimace: “Oh, we 
wish you would! Wait a minute, please.” She turned 
again to ask: “He asks is Miss April home? I know she 
aint, but is she?” 

“Tell him she’s out with her car. But I’d like some 
advice about our odious money.” 

Pansy, the transmitter, passed along the message. “We 
aint expectin’ Miss Summalin, but Miz Summalin says 
p’r’aps you could give us some ‘vice abote our odorous 
money. Yassa. Good-bysa.” ~ 

She turned. “He says he'll be here pleasantly.” She 
gazed at the gray-haired widow who was still to her the 
little girl she had always tyrannized over, and said: 

“He didn’t seem to be ve’y sorry to hear Miss April 
aint year. Look lak that man gittin’ fancy notions abote 
yew, Miss Ma’y. You aint lookin’ to take up wit’.no 
Nawtherner lak what he is—is ye or is ye?” 

“You'd better be looking to your kitchen!” Mrs. Sum- 
merlin snapped. Pansy laughed as at an impertinent child, 
and started to shuffle out, but paused as Mrs. Summerlin 
tore a letter in two angrily and threw it at the waste-basket, 
a target on which her percentage of hits was not high, 
Pansy laughed. 

“Who dat? Some otha Nawtheren gemman makin’ -up 
to yew?” 

Mrs. Summerlin ignored the privileged impudence and 
sniffed: 

“Humph! They only offer six per cent on the invest- 
ment.” 

“Ts dat all?” said Pansy blankly, shaking her head in 
amazement as Mrs. Summerlin ripped another letter across 
and missed the basket again. Pansy moved over, dropped 
on her knees, picked up the letter and pushed it down 
into the basket as Mrs. Summerlin sniffed again: 

“Humph! Only twenty. per cent!” 

“Tt’s gettin’ better, anyhow,” Pansy suggested. 
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clothes. She h 


call his name to catch his eye. 
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Elet me see.” tl 
When gave it up. “Tt’s—well, anyway, it’s a great deal 
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ar 4 


te 


“the World Coming To? 


ss patted a stack of letters on her desk and 
Hof these guarantee from a hundred to a thousand per 
wuch?” Pansy wondered aloud. 


| Why, a hundred per cent on a hundred thousand 
fs She started to figure on the back of an 


; ahs it?” said Pansy, whose experienced ignorance 


cal of all promises. ; 
guarantee it!” Mrs. Summerlin exclaimed. 


hy? Dat’s what I ast you—why?” 


é 


| Why, because we lend them our money; they get the 


of it, 
bed 


ft you see?” : 
git de use of it! Ump-umm! 
sgt dat money ma own se’. 


If me was you, I'd 


sno financier, Pansy.” 


been called mos’ all de names dey is, but nobody ever 


was a—what you said.” 


to this,” said Mrs. Summerlin, reading aloud, more 
company than counsel: “ ‘/t is almost harder to keep 
fo make it. Learning of your good fortune, and 
it there are countless swindlers laying traps for the 
beg to offer you the opportunity of a lifetime to 
in the most wonderful invention of our times— ’ 


ie you-all got for a invention?” 


lao the invention, but the stock.’ 


Waetold at four dollars a share— 


We now worth four thousand dollars a share? 


tte joined the jetsam on the floor. 


4 
ther me. 


dont take much stock in no stocks.”’ 

merlin smiled at her stubbornness and read the next: 

Madam: Did you know that the original telephone 

9»? 

didn’t!” 

or 

fo like I do—keep it in a sock, ’stead of a stock.” 

merlin pried open another envelope and skimmed 

/'"The opportunity of a lifetime! ‘Did you know 
bhone-stock—four dollars—four thousand— ” 

Pansy scooped it 


ft hit dat old ’vestment any closer’n what you hit 
et; you’m a goner. You betta take my advice and 
yo’ own se’f.” 
Can’t you see I’m busy.” 


Mra what you is, honey, by goin’ on a hund’ed per 


Dy 


pao you know about money?” 
[nothin’. Dat’s why I’s lived so long. I’s noticed 
has money mostly buys trouble wid it.” 
Sets. Summerlin absently justified herself: 
Sleft to us in a legacy, and we’ve got to do some- 
me I'd lay out some of it on clo’es for dat child of 
up young lady goin’ round in breeches and boots!” 
t's: her Motor Corps costume. She’s done wonderful 
i@tiving her ambulance like a sister of charity.” 
ho sister of charity goin’. round in pants.. I tell 
Wd. wanted women goin’ round im pants, He’d ’a’ 
Nn you ’magine me—” 
Pon’E-be indecent!” . 
int goin’ to be.” 
ew that the demobilization is going on, Miss April 
» her uniform-and going back to petticoats.” 
aem,~ cried Pansy, “hah tahm!” 
mein gazed at the remaining letters with discourage- 
Pi: 
a 
@y isa new kind of trouble for us Summalins.” 
f+ Can trust—just us two women!” 


mutT yeah?’ Pansy demanded, deeply wounded. 
we need a man’s advice.” 


I should live to be worried by too much 


mand of a key was heard in the door, and Pansy 

eee to her feet. 

= young gemman of de family—latchkey and all.” 
slowly and moodily, flinging her cap aside, touch- 

Up idly and going somnambulistically across the room 
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Pansy stared at her and broke out again: 

“Lawdy, child, I’ll be glad when you goes back to common sense 
and pettiskirts. I’m just achin’ to see you a lady ag’in.” 

April turned on her petulantly, 

“Do you see anything immodest about this costume?” 

“T aint said nothin’ about immodes’,” Pansy explained; 
the stravagance.” 

“Why, these clothes are not extravagant. 
lasted all this time.” 

“I’m tellin’ you dem duds is spendfrift!” 

“How so?” 

“°Ca’se, I say, women ought to save they laigs for special occa- 
siums. It’s ma opinium dat ev’body ought to keep a few secrets 
for a rainy day.” 

Mrs. Summerlin was shocked. 
your business this very minute.” 

“Yassum!” said Pansy, toting the wastebasket with her, but 
pausing to point to the letters on the desk and suggest: ; 

“Better lea’ me carry dem off, too. Save you a lot mo’ strava- 
ance. 

Mrs. Summerlin motioned her away, and she went out lugging 
the basket-load of opportunities of a lifetime. She made a curious 
burlesque in black marble of the Nymph of Plenty that April had 
so admired. Now April, glancing at the remaining heaps, smiled 
over at her mother. 

“Still reading love-letters?” 

Her mother sighed: “Every one of these is the opportunity of a 
lifetime. Did you know, honey, that you could have bought 
the original Bell Telephone stock at four dollars a share? And 
now it’s four thousand dollars.” 

“Sorry I didn’t hear about it at the time,” said April as she 
slipped her arms through a modeling apron and went to her stand. 
“Funny! Everybody in the world seems to have read about our 
legacy in the papers. That Mr. Clyde we met a few weeks ago is 
positively oppressive with his attentions. I finally decided to 
turn him loose on you. Has he called yet?” 

“No, and he needn’t. I’ve asked Mr. Kellogg to come over. 
I’ve got to have some help. That Mr. Clyde is in Wall Street, 
isn’t he?” 

“No, he’s in Broad Street. He says there are the most won- 
derful opportunities to make perfect scads cf money on the Stock 
Exchange. He says there has never been known such a panic of 
prosperity; two-million-share days are common on the Street 
now, and money is simply boiling over, he says.” 

“Now, honey, we’re not going into any stock-market schemes. 
We must keep out of Wall Street—and Broad Street, too.” 

“It’s the place to make the big money, Mr. Clyde says.” 

“Oh, dear! You're just like your father. He never had any 
business instinct. Now, my father—” 

“Died poor.” 

“Yes, but he had a wonderful business instinct, which I inherit.” 


“it’s 


One uniform has 


“Pansy, you go right along about 


PRIL smiled with the patronizing tolerance of youth for 

elderly illusions and went on shaping and reshaping the 
oiled-clay statuette of her lover, wondering where he was and 
never dreaming that he was in Hoboken at that very moment, 
wondering where she was, 

She and her mother were both silent at their tasks when Mr. 
Kellogg arrived, a glistening, globular man with a soapy smile. 

He carried. a bouquet of flowers as a sort of flag of truce. 
April watched her mother being flattered, and felt the impatience 
of youth for parental susceptibility to blandishments. She did 
not see. that Mrs.-Summerlin’s heart went out to the flowers 
rather than to their profferer. 

Mr. Kellogg. wandered. over to April with his well-creased palm 
up, but she said: 

“My hands are impossible.” 

He stared at her work and chortled: 

“Doing a-little modeling, eh?” 

“Sherlock. Holmest2.. 

He shook. a pudgy forefinger. at her and turned back to his 
more definite client, who moaned: 

“Oh, Mr. Kellogg, I’m in such distress! Just look at. these 
letters—all of them- offering us: fortunes. I’ve thrown away all 
the-cheap ones that promise only ten or twenty per cent. These 
offer us at least a hundred. By the way, how much is a hundred 
per cent on a hundred thousand dollars, Mr. Kellogg?” 

“A hundred thousand dollars,” said Kellogg. 

“Yes, just how much.is a hundred per cent on it?” 

“A hundred thousand dollars.” (Continued on page 140) 
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H ERE is no rosy picture of the charm and sweetness of the underworld, but rather” 
a cross-section of reality with all its sordidness and rawness and truth. Its hero is a rag” 
of the streets in whom still glows an ember of the fire that lifts man above the beasts. | 





T was just outside wt 
| the west-end yard- i B y P A 
limits that he jumped 

for it. Number 3, coming in, A N N i = 
had slowed down for the tres- , 4 . 

tle, and he had dropped from ; e 

the blinds, gouging up ten feet 
of cinders as he lit. A small, - i S , , . 
wiry man with the pointed a) ED 2w4N~ Illustrated by 
features of a rat, he could not q 
have tipped the scales at over EDWARD RY AG 
a hundred and ten. Along the i 
river-front and up through nape 
the railroad district he made his way. At a watering-trough at At the corner of Boyer and Washington streets, w. 
Banks Haymarket, he stopped and sopped some of the road-grime the crowd held the Wire’s attention ior the first 
out of his pores, then moved on into the city. leaden look left his eyes, and he melted into a doorw 

Along Washington Avenue he threaded the crowd with the curious A boy of about sixteen, one of half a dozen “ae hal . 
sidewise jerk of a wolf. Under the visor of a soiled black cap, the the corner, was the object of his interest. He had pil 
muddy green eyes, surface-dulled, held the ground generally, but on the pavement in a recess of a building, and ree 
rose and flashed momentarily in quick, darting glances. The thin To the crowd, the lad was perhaps intoxicate . BS 
wizened features were lined and old and at times worked con- with a glassy brilliance that was almost cea hi 
vulsively. He was stoop-shouldered, but the bend was not local- obviously amused by his clever talk—the nasal § 
ized. It was plainly not from labor, but the habitual stoop of the professional barker, now joking, now growing pe = 
misfit. The stamp of East London was in that small, narrow head, of young girls passed, again dropped and repressed 48 
with its sparse, no-colored hair, and the wise, age-old face—a hove in sight, but always absolutely without self-ce 
small-boned, cat-muscled man, giving the impression of not having From the doorway the rat-faced man had ¢a 8 
enough weight to ballast him. understood—the twitch of the nose, the lien 

It was only two months since Joe Sackett had been in the Twin lips, the painted, surface-brightness of the eyes. de 
Cities before, but then he had not traveled like this. He had  quisite tingling of brain and lungs that made that ext 
ridden the cushions then, prosperous and in a manner debonair, wanted that diamond clearness of thought. It 
one of a certain light-fingered quartet that was working from New living, that he saw there in the newsy of the eh 
York, westward, to San Francisco. Sackett had been the main to crawl into that brain to replenish what he ho 
spark, the “Wire,” of this company whose dexterity of hand had boy would understand. Maybe he would give oJ 
been felt in Paris and London no less than in the big cities of the The grimy hand fumbled in his coat-pocket aii 
American East. with the dime. Across the sidewalk he slouched. 

It was heroin, most subtle of the later devil-drugs, that had “Where are you gettin’ it, kid?” he asked in an um 
keyed him up in his precarious office of “touch-man.” After three retained the coin he had extended as if for a eae 
years the break had come, when there were long stretches, some- of the boy flew up to meet his, showing the whites 
times a week at a time, in which he was unfit for actual work, much hypnosis. The low words were like a steel gripy4 
less scheming. His nerve had left him, and his brain began play- out of his trance into a palsy of self-consciousness; 5 
ing him tricks. He would evolve great plans and later, when the thumb automatically across the street. + 
quarry had been lured and placed, he would funk the job. In “Listen,” said the Wire, thrusting his face close 
Omaha the gang shook him and moved on to the coast. That “take a look at me, kid. I’m all shot to pieces. He 
was three weeks ago. The Wire was now making it back to his in a week; get me? Here’s my last button. Pe 
old haunts on Coney and the Bowery as quick as rails, minus dime. “Gimme a shot. Come on; I’m all be 7 
money, could take him. “Not a whiff on me,” replied the boy eT a 

The one gnawing desire now was for a sniff of the drug. “Say, Billy, I’m tellin’ you something. nev'l a 
He moved toward Hastings Street and the River as one with the other ran on. “I can’t sling a front. T — tam 
a definite aim and familiar with the city. In the lining of bull-pen in another hour. I got to have a a 
his coat-pocket, nervous, slim and grimy fingers fingered a dime nothing for a dime. Come on; slip me 4 - a 
—his last. He had not eaten a square meal in days, but he had no “Took me last shot a half-hour ago, s Welp Mit. 
thought of food now. eye. I'd slip it to you if I had it. 
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It was a struggle against cats. . . . « 
hed — everything gone, even the pills. 
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With no further word they 
stopped and split the loot 
as nearly as possible into 
equal parts. 


For a moment the Wire searched the pupil of the other’s eye, 
which was rapidly losing its black and becoming normal. He 
read the truth there more than in the lad’s words, and edged 
away. 

Across the street he paused a moment in front of the news-stall 
the boy had indicated. It was no use trying there. He couldn’t 
get even a sniff for a dime. A drink of raw rye would help some. 
He slid into:a saloon and made the dime work twice, then was 
out on the pavement in the drift again. 

He was sinking lower and lower in vitality. He turned up his 
coat collar and pulled the cap further over his eyes. The liquor 
didn’t bite. Nothing was real but the gnawing want within. He 
was even forgetting himself in the pangs of that. The passing 
crowd were mere wraiths. 

Hungrily, almost fiercely, his eyes narrowed at the well-gar- 
mented, the brisk, the hastening stream of pedestrians along the 
Avenue. It was late October and there was a sharp tang in the 
air. Smug men in overcoats, unworried, well-fed; laughing chil- 
dren; women smartly tailored, wrapped in furs, with glowing 
cheeks; all such bespoke energy, life, ambition. For the Wire that 
trinity had ceased to be. In his eyes, defiance mixed with some- 
thing of unspoken supplication, as he hunched his way along. 
Each minute the possibility of anything turning up was lessening, 
for his brain, soc long dependent on the stimu‘us, was refusing now 
to plan. Within him a wolf was raging, and something of its 
frenzy was beginning to show in the murky eyes. 

It was now that the Wire’s thoughts turned toward Hattie 
Foley—‘“Waspin Street” Hattie, his old girl, who had been playing 
high and safe with a top-story crowd when last he had touched 
town. Greatly had he lavished his love and his money on Hattie 
in the more opulent and self-sufficient days. There had been a 
time when he would have gone to the chair with a swagger, for 
Hattie Foley. Something of that love still stirred within him. 
Hattie was the goods after all, he mused now, as he shambled 
along. She was the one hope that offered; his only friend in 
town; the one human creature in that vast hive of men and 
women to whom in faith and longing he might turn with assurance 
that his needs would be met. 

Hattie would still be at the old flat on Calder Street, he con- 
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jectured. The pickings ought still to be good j Ther 
Midwest pasture. Hattie’d remember him~ Id 

would she? Could he face her like this—the j es 
seonreae es and delectable Hattie, formerly known to th «Rl 
“<5 the niftiest loft-worker and apartment-hougs *; pan 
a J in the West? ee oh t 
” He hesitated. Not a grain of truculeng gil iat 

Fe i nature, he had always been diffident and jj} a 
PJ with women, especially blonde, pampered gq She did , 
> of Hattie Foley’s type. The very thought off she was | 
meant life, gayety, glittering dinner hours her days: 
ae the softer things of life and yet— ; + ed 2 ‘ 
Police were beginning to eye him askany and t 
caught his reflection in a shop window. * them 
thinking of working the streets with a face ~ vo of 
Toward the rooming-house on Calder Sim whet 0 
turned his steps. His pace quickened, ener sint ala 
the magnetic lure of the girl, by the wami@lll *Badger 
food and possibly the love, that awaited hig town’s 
terrible abstinence. 4 a ¢ 
“Raw toss, her seein’ me like this,” he growled. “Buje oi fe 
the kid. She’s all there. She'll come through for me til Lae ood I 
get a front, sure.” Her af 
_ He hastened on, unmindful now of the chill wind whidill "| pot no 
rising as the afternoon waned. Every step was bringing bim What ar 
to Calder Street and the rooming-house which now had by “T's a ne 
the beacon of all his hopes. By supper time he would being “You tho 
He came to the house at last and entered without cem 4 girl ir 
passed the landing with its gaudy newel post, topped by ajllllllin Good 
Cupid holding a cluster of glazed lights in an upraised amie The Wire 
ascended the stairs. In the upper regions a door opened, moment 
woman in soiled kimono and frowsy hair looked out and eyelililiwhich his p 
with the suspicion that accorded with the locality, ind his tee 
“Hattie in?” he asked, a fingering anxiety beginning to SiMiines now- 





at his heart, lest she had flown the cage in his absence, 

“Hattie who?” 

“Foley.” 

The woman stepped out, still boring him with her sh 
ing eyes. 

“T’ll see,” she announced. “Hattie! 
Foley?” she screamed down the hall. 

Another door opened and the Wire gleaned that 
been out since morning. Below, undecided whether & 
streets again, or wait in the hall, he heard the sound 
laughter outside; then the door opened, admitting @ 
a man—one of that sleek, stripe-suited variety, known & 
stairs of life as a runner-off. The Wire knew the laugh 
saw her. q 

Something primitive, eager, hot, surged in his s 
Hattie, all right, and pretty as ever, but what was a 
changed her so? What was the matter with Hattieg 
hair? Too-powdered nose, lip and rouge-work that 
and theatrical, that elaborate, one-sided coiffuré a 
than the corn-gold hair the Wire had known. Camol 
his old Moll! : 

The two incomers barely glanced at the figure Wall 
dim shadows, and started up the stairs. The Wire stepp 

“Hat!” he gulped huskily. She turned and stared @ 
with amazement, eyes suddenly become sharp and ® 
me—Sackett. I want to see you a minute.” 

“For the love o’ Mike!” exploded the girl, coming 
For a moment she surveyed him with frank displea 
“Go on up to the room, Al,” she told her companid 
with you in a jiff.” 

The stripe-suited man proceeded only to the top @ 
and there lingered, staring down curiously. A swish 0% 
and a wave of scent, so heavy that it made the Wa 
swim, and Hattie stood beside him. 

She was a handsome, Junoesque Amazon, broad a8 
with slim, syncopated hips and bold eyes in which gleamed a 
spots of cold, amber-colored light. She stood a head t& 
he, and radiated an air of sheer physical vigor that, com 
the dossiness of her presence, bore down upon the Wité, 
always treated the lowliest of women with a queer Fels 

She forced a laugh. 

“Well, what’s the big idea? 
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You got a nerve, all right, 







me, lookin’ like this. What’s the matter—you on the Bi it of 5 
“Just come in grain,” he explained. “Wanted to hunt J Spal lke tha 
I—I thought maybe—” - a a » There wa 
He broke off miserably. She was appraising him, up “Yah” g 


with blue eyes that were altogether too hard for 4 girl of a 
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There was something metallic in them that penetrated him 
a cold blade. ; 
So you went under to that phony crowd!” she accused, “I 
ght you would when you left town.” 


WNo crowd put me under!” the Wire denied hotly. “I’m 


‘e with the mob and the touch-work. I’m done with it all. It’s 
pills—my lungs gave out. God, Hat, I aint had a sniff in a 


She did not answer; eyed him, but evinced no interest. Plain- 
she was annoyed; his presence was an unwelcome reminder of 
her days; the days of the old game, when they had schemed and 
sked as one; also of the old love, of gifts lavished and pledges 
ie and broken—her pledges. And there had been a code be- 
en them then. Brassy as she had become, there was a stab at 
mmory of that. oe 
What you doing, workin’ the badger?” he asked, his speculative 
dint on the stripe-suited man in the dimness above. 

“Badger nothing,” she disclaimed. ‘Department stores mostly. 
he town’s doggo—not even a box-worker in sight.” Suddenly 
saw a different opening and shot at him: “What’d you quit 
game for? You made good while you were in the running. 
mebody reform you, or did you get cold feet?” 

Her tone was casual but none the less biting. 

“| got no cold feet,” he said shortly. “i’m done.” 

“What are you going to do?” 

"T's a new game for me,” he answered. “I—thought maybe—” 
“You thought wrong,” she clipped in. “Times are hard enough 
girl in this town without her chippin’ in on a rest-cure for 

Good night!” 

The Wire choked and his body stiffened under the assault. For 
moment he was silent, his eyelids narrowed to slits through 
ich his pale eyes glowed. Then his thin body rocked forward 
d his teeth showed in a rasping cackle. He knew the lay of 

flings now—he understood. It was the bucket. After all that had 


in his throat. For minutes he hurried along, regardless of direc- 
tion, tasting to the dregs the cup of gall and wormwood that had 
been set to his lips.. It was nearly dusk now; the fast-fading light 
of sunset had burned to an umber smudge. Head down, shoulders 
hunched earward, he hurried along in the general direction of the 
lights. 

“Raw, raw!” he kept repeating. “After all the old days, she 
gimme the toboggan. - What’ll I try now?” 

It was a half-hour later before he began to take note of his 
surroundings again. The aimless ebb through the crowd had 
brought him up at the Fort Street Depot. He leaned against the 
building, amid a crowd of hotel barkers. 

A motor was just drawing up at the curb. A woman, richly 
gowned, had alighted and was opening her hand-bag. Some blind 
shuffle brought the Wire scuffing near. The woman produced a 
bill for the chauffeur—a bill that went into a far quicker claw. 
With desperation the Wire snatched and was away, through the 
depot like a flash, and out the front entrance into Hamilton Street 
—a clean getaway. 

Back to Washington Street he circled again. In a saloon he 
changed the bill, which was a ten, and had another jolt of the rye; 
then he sought the news-stall on Boyer Street, and edged shakily 
up to the counter. 

“Snowy day,” he said, giving the universal trafficker’s signal. 
“Show us a drift.” 

Deftly he spun a coin across the counter with a suggestive lilt 
of the brow. 

The keeper of the stail, a bloated creature with a fat white 
jowl, looked the Wire over with his hard, porcine eyes. 

“Nothing doing,” he grunted, passing back a paper and ¢hange. 

“Come out of it,” said the Wire, leaning over the counter. “I 
got to have one anyhow. Look at me; I’m all shot to pieces. I’m 
no crab; I can show you the goods.” He slapped a, silver dollar 
on the counter. The voice was becoming a whine. 
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Karg, picking a gum-chewing waitress with dyed hair, thumped a glass until she came. 


~ Hattie didn’t know him now that the chips were stacked 

[, 2- He turned, flapping a thin hand. 

oul Tight, Hat, all right,” he flung back. “I aint goin’ to 

S200 down for nothin’. Just thought there might be a doss 
hand-out up at the fiat, just in memory of the old days, 

4 ‘se I was stackin’ into a phony lay. Yes, phony. I didn’t 

ret of you, Hat; I sure didn’t think you’d rub it into an old 

_ Well, I'll be movin’.” 

ly @ audible snicker from the man on the stairs. 

“he the Wire. The door opened, slammed. The 
Way, up the street. There was a convulsive movement 


“Not a pill in the place,” was the unconcerned reply. “Don’t 
stall around. Try Mong Pah’s.” 

The Wire had an ugly cast in his muddy eye. For a full half- 
minute he leaned on the counter, fixing the other with a wise, un- 
winking stare that was baleful in its suspicion. Finding no 


flicker in the mask of the other, he again sidled away in the crowd. 


ONG PAH ran a-restaurant and several other things on 

Hastings Street down by the River. Shen Yan, trusted 

relative, managed the restaurant which was the face of the estab- 
lishment, while Mong Pah came and went about dubious other 
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affairs which even Shen Yan knew very little about. 
of the place was the Hongkong Restaurant. 

In the rear, was a long card room where drinks were served— 
drinks which evidently were of no common voltage, judging from 
the varied degrees of ecstasy and illumination which some of 
Mong customers exhibited. Mong Pah reckoned his customers 
by the hundreds, but only a few entered here. The old Chinese 
was often closeted in this back room with others of his kind. He 
had an interest in neariy every Chinese venture in the city and 
was snugly fixed. 

The Wire knew the place from his former stay in town. Dark- 
ness had fallen when he entered and went through the customary 
tactics in the back room to procure the drug. Ten minutes later 
found him shuffling along a side-street in a blissful daze. There 
was a vague heaving in his brain, but it was no longer as of an 
engine running full-speed without floor-hold. His mind was grow- 
ing clearer. The drug was working now, but he told himself he 
would not think yet awhile—just drift along in the dusk..... 
And there was still much money in his clothes. .. . . 


E did not know how long he walked. He took no note of 

exteriors; a different set of faculties was guiding him 
now, leading him unerringly through the eddying of dangerous 
crossings. Much later, he had a vague memory of hearing the 
clatter of dishes and drifting into a lighted doorway. A hand 
grasping him firmly by the hair brought him suddenly back to 
normality. 

“Say, bo, what’s the matter with ycu?” 

The pale, wasted face of a night waiter was bending over him. 
He had fallen into a doze at a table in an all-night restaurant. The 
Wire grinned weakly. 

“Rustle me some hot-stuff, pronto, brother,” he ordered blithely. 
“A beefsteak smothered in onions, and some hot cakes. I been 
through hell without eats.” He flashed several small bills. 

Stretching his thin legs under the table, he lay back, utterly re- 
laxed, his whole body limp and asprawl and tingling deliciously 
in every nerve. 


“Drinks?” said the waiter, coming back. “Get you a cold 


pint off the ice?” 


The Wire shook his head. 

“Coffee,” he said, “and have it black.” 

The effect of the heavy food after days of privation was to 
soothe his ragged nerve-ends. He was able to rest now that 
the first craving was gone, and he felt that he could sleep a week. 
The pale blue eyes shone brilliantly; his “front” was coming back. 
The waiter returned with his coffee, and lingered, running a wise 
appraising eye over the Wire’s lean frame and pinched features. 

“Stranger in 
town?” he asked, 
casually. ; 

The Wire 
nodded. “Just in.” 

“Chicago?” 

The Wire set 
down his coffee 
cup with painful 
deliberation and 
stared at the 
other, his lips 
twitching with 
scorn. Then he 
laughed, a_ rasp- 
ing laugh of vast 
contempt. 

“Me, from Chi- 
cago?’’he re- 
peated. “I’m 
from little old 
New. York, bo, 
and don’t you for- 
get it.” 

The waiter 
flapped a hand in 
deprecation. 

“My mistake,” 
he said. “Aimin’ 
to linger?” 

“Not me,” said 
the Wire. “I’m 
hittin’ it out to- 
night.” 


rose on one elbow. 







ge he thought I'd 
crawl into my hole after one job, ch? That aint my style.” 
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Another customer 
ceased. 


entered, and conversation conse 
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_A half-hour later, the Wire was making his way yp from our v 
river through the deserted warehouse district. A Chinese ; 
from a doorway ahead, another behind him. The Wire had Mepsheuists: 
passed when one of them whirled and struck. He grappled jamal help? 
two others came running irom across the street. It came was pul 
him in a flash that he had probably been showing money 4 hi 
like a fool. mo of ths 

The Chinese took in their opponent at a glance and were did what 
hurried and methodical about their task. With his back apliencm and 
the building, the Wire fought stolidly, silently, obeying they itatior 
natal caution of the slum-born. To make outcry might p santa 
as fatal to himself as to his assailants. 

It ‘was a struggle against cats. There were no steady, crush 
grips of long-continued exertions from these featherweights, 
jerked and wrenched him back and forth in a manner that y 
have been ludicrous to a bystander. Agile bodies darted ip 

out; the Wire caught the gray gleam of a knife, but there wa 
sound as they closed about him. A sudden blinding blow on{ 
head, that jarred to the center of his being, and they wereg 
like scurrying rats..... His coat was torn. His clothes 
been searched—everything gone, even the pills. There was a} 
trickle of blood. His fingers encountered an ugly gad { 
the side of his head. And he had had only two pills out off 
ten! 

There was nothing for it now but to pull out while he still 

it in him. To-morrow he would be lower than ever. He tun 

down an alleyway in the direction of the railroad tracks, Th 


HE rails in the Union Yards shone like threads of si 

in the reflection from the open doors of the roundho 
ahead. The night was overcast. On all sides, the yard-lgh 
winked and glowed, like the many-colored eyes of watchers, y 
ing amid the web of tracks. Away up where the glistening m 
converged, the glowing dome of the spark-net on the iron found 
made a lurid halo in the night sky—where one might imagine t 
king spider crouched. 

Bent and alert, the Wire picked his way across the yards. 
that maze of tracks a man might seemingly leap aside from 
cn-coming engine and dash into its very path, so intricate weret 
curves and windings. 

In the black shadows of the freight shuntage he fi 
along noiselessly in his rubber soles, keeping between a dou 
row of cars. He pulled the collar of his jersey up about 
chin, against the wolfish slash of the wind. The Twin Cities m 
not byways enough to hold him another day. He was matit 
He would lie i 
in the shunta 
and wait {0 
something 90 
Number 2 
due in half 
hour—the ‘J 
Hill — Limite 
that would di 
him off in Chicag 
by morning, if 
could hold 
down. 
was Wealitte 
the road; atte 
train was @ @ 
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|: May they—meaning these United States of America 





my —told Lieutenant Burr Hillyer that his services were 
Som 00 longer required. The Huns had decided to call it 


ol was his hat—what was his hurry? Thus Lieutenant 





r yer, late of Gas and Flame, became presumably a free 
old pable to go when and where he chose. Life, however, is 
he Wee Simple. If he had followed his inclination, he would 





Hpecked his kit and started for Kamchatka or some equally 
musa place. As it was, he knew that he must go home— 
me didn’t want to go! 

there was a girl. Her name was Sara Follansbee, but 
y called her Sally. She was twenty, and the prettiest 
miord. Even the other, almost-the-prettiest girls ad- 
d that. As for masculine contemporaries, there were at least 
4 dozen who believed her to be the sweetest and most desir- 
Senin the universe, and each of these, with that fine modesty 
bh to young men, did everything in his power to make 
x she had been specially created for him. 

Hillyer had once been one of these. But now he had not 
m her for almost two years; he wanted to see her more than 
the world; and he hoped he would never see her again 
Rot so difficult to understand as it sounds. 
= was all in his mind as he methodically cleared his desk. 
se ® teasonably tall, well-proportioned, nice-featured young- 
# with his mother’s light hair and his father’s dark eyes. The 
Wore became him as well as it becomes all of the 
young Americans who have made its acquaintance. 
fver, intended to get out of it just as soon as possible. 
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And why? Because there were four silver chevrons on the left 
sleeve, and each of these represented a réd welt on his soul. 

From between official papers a clipping slipped to the floor. 
Burr stooped and retrieved it. It had been cut from a Linford 
paper, and the greater part of the text was devoted to a letter 
of which Sally’s mother had been the author. Mrs. Follansbee 
had gone to France; it was the kind of thing she would do. Sally 
had gone with her; ske had gotten to France; while he— 

Burr started to toss the clipping into the basket, then paused 
to read it. He knew it by heart; yet youth must always drain 
the dregs. Mrs, Follansbee, writing in her blithe manner about 
the poor dear consumptive poilus that the rich dear people of 
Linford were helping, had added as a postscript that she saw @ 
great deal of certain Linford boys “over there.” She seemed to 
think this was a remarkable coincidence. Burr knew better. 

“You will be glad to know,” read his anything but glad eyes; 
“if you haven’t heard, as I imagine you may have,”—Mrs. 
Follansbee wrote the way she talked,—‘“that both Richard Winsor 
and Powell Snow have received war-crosses. 
the aviation, and has brought down three planes, was here a week 
ago Sunday—” 

Even Hamlet could not have emitted a hollower groan than 
Burr got off then. This time the clipping reached the waste- 
basket. 

In the beginning he had gone to Plattsburg with Dick Winsor 
and Pow-wow Snow. In-the fond hope of beating them both 
to France he had elected Gas and Flame. It sounded a bit more 
hazardous, even, than going over the top, and he was in a mood 


Richard, who is in- — 
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volition on his part. 


without 





Burr found himself 
he heard himself 
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Burr apparently 


” 


re? _ He didn’t care whether he ever came back 
h i mecome basa preferred to think that he wouldn't. All 
or not; Fail named Sally had not been able to answer a simple 

a os sith a word of three letters! 
Then because he proved to be a shark at chemistry,—he had 
had a talent for strange and smelly mixtures,—they took 
pained him to a desk and a laboratory somewhere in 
“ ica, When he protested to the powers that be, they told 
im that he was more valuable where he was. At that, he sub- 

4 The Hillyers, father and son, had for generations nurtured 

; citizenship as a virtue and regarded common sense as a 

damental quality. When, before this country had gone to 

‘ee war, some of Burr’s classmates at Harvard began to leave for 
¥ France, to drive ambulances and reap war-crosses there, he too 
nd ‘hing for you to do,” his father had answered him, 
wN at that time, “is to stay right here. The more education you get, 
Mite better fitted you will be serve if America gets into it—as” 
Burt noted how his father’s jaw set—‘I hope and pray it will. 

as Burr seemed still to hesitate, Hillyer Senior added : 

MB “is not the spectacular thing to do—but it’s the most sensible. 

That settled it. The Hillyers were not spectacular; they were 
gasible, So as a lieutenant in Gas and Flame, Burr, instead of 

ining high Heaven and Congressmen and Senators to free 

im, settled to his task with a common-sense acceptance of the 
diustion which, however, did not mitigate a great grimness. And 
the grimmer he became, the more vindictive his researches, the 
deadlier his formulas. 

It was nasty work and hazardous work, but—it won Burr no 
yarerosses. Now it was finished, and he went to say good-by to 
seu major who had been his immediate chief. __ 
fm sorry, but I know you're glad to be free,” the major said, 

eine Burr's hand. “I hope to be headed home myself by 
fiend of the week.” He hesitated and then added, rather 

nderi “Of course, you would rather have seen service 
ter there, but you know what you've done here. That ought 
io make you feel good.” 

“This, again, was the common-sense view. 

yp eeepted it; yet— 
N the chair-car of the Colonial Express there were many 
men in olive drab. -Some had gold service-stripes and 
some wound-stripes, and one had the wings of the aviation service 
ad # Croix de Guerre on his breast. Burr knew that he ought 

(obebig enough not to feel envy, but—he kept himself buried 
ia tewspaper which didn’t interest him in the least. 

Tithe South Station he ran into Dick Winsor. The latter 

Hed him with frank cordiality, and tucking his hand under 
rs left arm, went along to the Linford train with him. 

‘Pant take you long to get out of uniform,” he commented— 

iewas in uniform, and he wore his French decoration. _ 

@ound a seat in the train, and sat down without replying. 
a they stuck you into Gas and Flame and kept you over 
mick Went on, easing himself in beside Burr. “Tough 
pwouldn’t have missed France for anything 

et,” said Burr,—but to himself,—‘“would I, if I had had 


itp Say about it.” 

mse you know Sally Follansbee and her mother were over 
wick ran on. “Mrs. Follansbee was supposed to be 
m@ sort of sanatorium—forty-eight beds—at Blois. Sally 

@ ot the running, though. You know Mrs. Follansbee.” 


her time pot-hunting,” said Dick with a grin. “She’s 
M@lection of war-souvenirs that beats any museum I ever 
mated by request, by grateful patients. And since she’s 
fx; she’s had a French count and an Italian something or 
ieg her. You ought to see them in full uniform. Some 
don’t Beppe they’d let me call on Sally if I didn’t wear 
an ” 


%. off—speaking of war-crosses isn’t good form, especial- 
those who haven’t got them. 
A =) swung into view, with its pretty shrubbery-surrounded 
AY ‘@ W&: . Burr knew that among the waiting cars there would 
=e ~~ © meet him; he had purposely kept from wiring. But 
pyted Dick Winsor’s offer of a lift. 
¥ Te he said as he swung off the train. 
fitst person he saw was Sally Follansbee, at the wheel of 
ite umabout. She caught sight of him at the same instant, 
ad blushed—as well she might, considering what had passed be- 
ny them the last time they met. But she recovered and smiled 
to him prettily, in a way that he might have construed 
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either as a greeting or an invitation to come over and tell her how 
glad he was to see her again. He chose to accept it as a 
greeting—though his heart wasn’t behaving the least bit sensi- 
bly. 

“TI guess I'll ride, after all,” he said, turning to Winsor. 

“Come on, then,” said Dick. ‘The car is in the garage across 
the street.” 

As they emerged from the garage a few minutes later, Sally 
and her roadster went by. She had a passenger, a blond-bearded 
Goliath whom Burr had noticed in the train coming out. 

“Some new importation for Mrs, Follansbee’s zoo,” commented 
Dick. “Wonder what his claim to fame is?” 

Burr didn’t know and kept silent. ‘ His thoughts were on Sally 
—Sally as he had just seen her, in a close-fitting little straw under 
which her dark hair puffed out a bit; Sally, looking so unbeliev- 
ably sweet and more desirable even than memory had preserved 
her image for him! 

“He looks,” continued Dick, “like a Russian bomb-thrower.” 
An instant later he added: “Home, sweet home—there you are.” 

“Let me out at the gate,” said Burr quickly. “I want to sur- 
prise them.” 


HE well-remembered white Colonial door with its gleam- 

ing brass knocker swung open, however, before he had 
covered half the distance to it, and his mother came to greet him, 
swiftly, like a girl. 

“Burr!” she cried, throwing herself into his arms. “I’ve had a 
feeling you would come, all day—though your father said you'd 
be sure to wire first.” 

He kissed her; and then, still holding her, reached out to take 
his father’s hand. Hillyer Senior looked like an_ earlier, 
grayer and somewhat heftier edition of Burr; Linford folks said 
that Burr’s father and mother were the finest-looking couple in 
town. 


“Glad to see you, sir,” said Burr simply, as one Hillyer to- 


another. But what they didn’t say went into that strong mascus 
line handclasp. 

“You didn’t even wear your uniform home,” charged his mother 
as they escorted him up the broad steps. “And I wanted you to 
—so much.” 

“I’m having it sent by parcel post,” he retorted with a gayety 
that didn’t deceive them in the least. “I'll give you a private 
dress-rehearsal.”’ 

They exchanged quick, significant glances. And after that, 
they talked of everything except the war. That wasn’t mentioned 
at all until Burr and his father went to the library for their after- 
dinner smoke. It was a pleasant, comfortable room, in which 
the Colonial atmosphere—the Hillyers had lived in it for four 
generations—had been kept inviolate. Over the broad, snowy- 
white fire-front hung an oil painting of Burr’s great-grandfather, 
who had fought at Bunker Hill; on the wall opposite, over the 
cases holding long rows of books, was the portrait of his grand- 
father in his uniform of a colonel in the Civil War. 

Burr lighted his cigar and put aside the match. There was a 
silence, during which father and son smoked quietly. Then 
suddenly, and without apparent reason, their eyes met, and Burr 
had the feeling, somehow, that the portraits were looking at them. 

“You had the harder part,” said his father. “It wasn’t what 
you would have’ chosen, but it was the best thing you could do.” 

Burr cleared his throat and tried to find words to answer. He 
was glad that his mother came in and provided a diversion. 
They talked, generally, until midnight. Then the strokes of the 
grandfather’s clock in the hall brought his mother to her feet, 
with the statement that it was time for bed. But Burr, bidding 
them good night, thought he would take a turn out of doors. 


i fare: night was very still, with the impregnating warmth 
of late May, and the starlit sky was witching. He 
gazed up at it, for a time, and then his eyes moved, against his 
will, toward the Follansbee place. 

Ever since Burr had been old enough to possess a mind that 
he might call his own, he had had two firm purposes in life. He 
would grow up and be a lawyer,—the Hillyers had been lawyers 
for generations, when they hadn’t been law-makers or law-admin- 
istrators,—and he would marry Sally Follansbee. She had reached 
the zero-hour when Burr was four to a day, and long before he 
was ready to enter Groton (where he had been enrolled, at the 
age of fifteen minutes, by telegraph), she had been significant of 
all the good things that life might be expected to hold in store 
for him. 

In his own mind it was settled. And as it happened, it was 
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settled in the minds of many others, his seniors, who watch such 
affairs with eyes they flatter themselves can see through a barn 
They prophesied that Burr and Sally 
would some day marry, because it was so patently decreed that 
In Burr were resolved the strength of his father 


A brilliant bird of passage, Mrs. Follanst 
kept to their home nest in Linford, 


save for brief odj 
planned flights abroad, had little acq — 


door as well as anybody’s. uaintance with and less 


Sally accompanied her mother. 


Dee, such as those 


In Linford those who can 
AD Y, NOW saw ew va 
through their barn doors—a duke, if possible, an ear] at the 


and the sweetness of his mother. Even when he was a very 
small boy, there was a certain ingrained steadiness to him, an 
unmistakable strength of purpose, that was saved, however, from 
stubbornness by a sweet reasonableness. 


These, it was agreed, were qualities that Sally Follansbee lacked. 


through a barn door as well as anybod 


Trust Mrs. Follansbee to manage! 
It was not until America stood on the 


brink of the gyal The thi 


t and her mother returned to Linford. And from , 
instant Burr saw Sally, he knew that though his heart had ge nS 


The beauty that had come to her from her mother was more 
apparent than the substratum of strength that was her heritage 


turned from somewhere in Europe, it had not returned to bis 
And so‘in her the observant saw only her 


from her father. He felt too that it never would. 


And Mrs. Follansbee was—well, the kind of woman who 


Burr’s great, unacknowledged fear then was that Sally 


changed. And so she had. 
that connotes. 


might be expected to close her home in Linford immediately after 
her husband’s death, and be heard of, thereafter, as having a 


Once or twice she had glanced at him wit 


expression that he could not fathom. 


wonderful season in London or Paris or Berlin or St. Petersburg. 





until, the night before he had gone to Plattsburg, he had put 
question—point-blank and rather hurriedly, because he Suspect 
that Dick Winsor was prowling about looking for her to q 
(And so, it proved, he had been.) Aj 
Sally had looked at Burr, queerly and in silence, for an ina 
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“You're an old goose—and you are as blind as a bat,” she 
explained, mixing her zodlogy with splendid unconcem. 
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The third of Son Green- 
itm a ngn's adventures in 
toll business and love. 


; CROSS her _ paper- 
rm piled, ledger - loaded 
walnut office desk— 
si: old, heavy-looking desk that much 
<embled her old, powerful self— 
urine Greenman, president and 
tS "evr of the Greenman Wholesale 
wr. ilinery House, regarded her only 
oe gimly. Indeed, the stone front 
~ a her fifteen-story mercantile build- 
is did not look on car-crowded 
ust bach Avenue any more forbid- 
os sly than she looked on that slim, 
ie _mmscomposed young man. She spoke 
» Mm this effect, in voice the timbre of 
ich had grown martinet in forty 
of successful authority: 
She didn’t care one snip of a last 
urs straw bolt whether or not he, 
swald, married the young woman. 
knew Annemay Doppy fairly 
ill, and she was not undesirable, as 
oH dem young women go, being good- 
king, and apparently. healthy. And 
7 was of more than a fair degree 
ad | intelligence, or she would not be 
wing for three years past thirty- 
vom fag lars a week as the Greenman 
‘ s chief catalogue-artist. So 
sed ameey enough the 
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fatile) ngish imperative upper lip curled as in scorn 
= utile) if marrying was a lottery to the two principals, it 
alley for opinions, advice or prognostications 
and outsider; and in what Heaven itself had fallen 
fect, she was not at all inclined to take a 
en the case in question concerned her own son. 
; here the heavy old voice grunted militarily—if he, 
_™ Teally intended to marry the young woman under dis- 
ken should do it and be done with it. 
bronze-haired Annemay somewhere in a ten-rooms-and-four- 
‘partment with her own electric car and State Street charge- 
ly the Greenman wholesale house could take 
fnancia| care of even an extravagant daughter-in-law,—and 
veral months of hanging 
se, with presents of candy, 
s and motor-rides, had to 
It was keeping the other employees in a 
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others. 


Find a preacher and 
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frame of mind more befitting a con- 
tinuous movie-entertainment than a 
busy industrial establishment; it was 
hurting the house’s discipline, morale 
and fourteen other points. 

At this point, with a huffy and 
flushed face, Oswald Greenman got 
out of his chair on the other side of 
the desk and essayed to speak, 

“But my dear mother—” 

“Coming through the misses’ dress- 
hat salesroom yesterday &fternoon,” 
coldly related his mother, “I saw 
three saleswomen leave a. retailer 
from Iowa, a buyer from Arizona 
and one from Ohio, and _ hustle 
abreast to the door to see if you, hur- 
ry.ng by, got to the elevator in time 
to go down with the Doppy girl.” 

The young man flushed harder. 

“Want to marry her? Or just—” 

“Certainly I want to marry her! 
But so do a few other men! And— 
I’ve got to—” 

“Well, you heard what I said!” 
She picked up an invoice-sheet of 
crushed-plush flowers, ending the in- 
terview on her part. 

Even at its most tolerant, old 
Catharine Green- 
man’s voice had an 
intolerant _ author- 
ity that goaded 
most people. Her 
son now sulkily did 
did not feel like 
explaining to her 
that a courtship 
could be agreeably 
stretched over sev- 
eral months, and 
that anyway, he 


was far from sure that pretty, clever, modernly independent Anne- 
may Doppy would in the end prefer his somewhat ordinary self 
to several other candy-and-flower-sending young Chicagoans. 

But in his twenty-four years his widowed mother, though in- 
tolerantly authoritative in some ways, had been laxity itself in 
For instance, his allowance at Harvard had been dis- 
gracefully large even for that large-allowanced place. 
the officers’ training-camp one of his fellow would-be lieutenants 
had unkindly remarked that the only thing lacking in Greenman’s 
outfit was jewels on his puttees. Naturally her spasmodic author- 
ity at times was intolerable, and often hard for him really to 
understand.. And so now it was perhaps not unnatural that, being 
an only son, he annoyedly should remind her that some years 
back his father, Henry Greenman, then owner of this same whole- 
sale house, had paid her attentions while she— 

At this, Catharine Greenman raised grim eyes from the invoice- 
It may be that a flicker of amusement showed on her 
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“If you haven't anything else to do, help me try out my new gas-cart—and have dinner out at 
* His words came to a halt. The girl raised a tense, anger-reddened face. 


that North Shore— 


shrewd old face as her glance rested on her well-tailored young 
son who had had four years of cultured Harvard at the same 
age that she herself had had her first few years of contact with 
America itself, its sweatshops, rear tenements and strange con- 
fusing language after the familiar gutturals of her Mitteleuropa 
birthplace. She explained with brusque irony that there was .a 
difference—between then and now, between also his hothouse- 
violets-and-limousine love-afiair, and the prosaic marriage, in their 
middle age, of his taciturn, dyspeptic father and her hard-work- 
ing self while she was forewoman of that father’s workrooms. Then 
those workrooms were a lot smaller, the wholesaie house itself 
being a three-story affair only, with some thirty-odd employees 
and a fluctuating yearly profit well under twenty-five hundred 
dollars—which was well under half of what he, the son, had paid 
for his last car. 

Her powerful old eyes turned out the office window as she 
finished speaking—turned far and broodingly. A casual airplane 
whirled by the window. She looked at it oddly. In the sixty 
seconds of silence, that brooding of Catharine Greenman’s covered 
what would have made a forty-volume novel of New World in- 
dustry, interstate commerce and clever competition, and an epic 
of change, invention and accomplishment. 

Then she calmly, with finality, picked up a second invoice- 
sheet; and her son, feeling snubbed and nonplused, withdrew 
to his own adjoining walnut-furnished office and closed the door 
between. 

It may have been in obedience to or disregard of his mother’s 
admonitions that he picked up his phone to get Annemay Doppy 
at her desk on the eighth floor. His eyes were still sulky as he 
demanded connection of the Greenman chief operator, but his 
voice was resonant, 

“Anne—” 

Resonance broke off in irritation. He was cut in on—in wire 
parlance,—or he had cut in on. Other voices held right of way 
—and the shrill, confused talking of a Greenman salesroom. A 
nasal soprano murmured: “Listen, Jeff: I aint got time to talk 
to you; this salesroom is crowded.” “That’s all right, that’s all 
right, Rose!” The basso retort was hurt. 
a young boss, with a limousine and unlimited florists’ purple boxes 
in my train, and—” ° 

Oswald Greenman set his receiver back hard on the hook. A 
minute later he tried again—and broke in on: 


“Listen, Mina!”—in throaty contralto. “I say this: If it’s 


“Course I know I aint. 








all right for Miss Doppy, the artist, to take an hour anda 
for lunch, just because young Greenman’s payin’ for the i 
why aint it all right for the rest of us girls? Why aint it? 

no! We gotta break our necks gettin’ back on the minute” 
Scandinavian lisp sighed: ‘“Yeth—but that’th the way it it! 

thith world over. Thome folkth, Anna, hath it eathy, andi 
aint—” 

Oswald Greenman hung up receiver, and hung off the read 
wear workroom’s muffled clamor. “Lot of people in this 
talk too much,” he murmured irritably to himself. — 

Another minute. He tried again. And the irritation fed 
countenance and his eyes. Annemay’s voice itself, low, 
with its occasional musical half-lilt, came even as he lifted’ 
receiver from its hook. But— — 

Even as it came, wrath too came to him, hearing, Mi 
him was she addressing herself. He might not have been im 
world, considering what she was saying. 
Harold? No, I’ve nothing on that night. | 
Wanna Gonna Girl.’ I saw it once, but I’d like to sex@ 
Dinner downtown? Yes—” 

Oswald Greenman slammed back the receiver. Harold! 
Annemay Doppy had known that blond, stout, smirking Yue 
lawyer since her schooldays. But he often wondered 
could endure the cocksure fellow. Stuck on himself badly, Ba 
Frackley! Always talking about himself, his cases, his wa 
the judges that favored him. J 

Patience and sullen resolve can win out over even @ Disy 
work of wholesale wires. Presently Oswald Greenman i” 
got Annemay’s desk. But no! She couldn't let him pe 
out for lunch. Reason? She had (she responded 2 bit Sa 


three pages of toques and turbans to get to the printer's by Wa 


thirty, and so she was eating a sandwich at her desk. a 
she took a lesson that evening—art class... . - som ti 
had an engagement Wednesday evening. ..- - Thursday 
—well, perh— aj 
And am some one cut in on them. Yelled some enrages 
man on another floor: “What the h—_ Say, you ad 
Say, you better connect me, or I’ll— Oh, Mrs. Ben— r a 
Mrs. Benweinger?” Purest honey overlaid all angers 
got cut off just as I was going to say that you're sure ye Ae 
to return to Des Moines without looking over our line @™% 
Ities—” 
ee The ‘hae to the Greenman feather novelties and 
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‘em hung up. What was the use? His solitary sigh was half 
ust and half pure fatigue. But he set his even teeth rather 
sien If anyone thought he was a quitter, that person had 
game kind of mental change to make that some Germans 
ut eating a certain Christmas dinner in Paris. He stowled 
ittle toward the door of his authoritative old mother’s office, 
he likewise scowled at the telephone—-beyond the taunting 
‘emitter of which was one Harold Frackley and various other 














Employers there are in these United States—and in other places 
in these turbulent, turmoiling times, who approach a general 
cut for their employees with an apprehensive mind and a 
nulous blue pencil—who slash their pay-roll, when slashing 
sg advisable, with worried fingers and an anxious soul. But 
martinet Catharine Greenman of the Greenman Wholesale 
nery House was not one of them. 

Haying drawn powerful old eyebrows together impatiently 
ter a prolonged 








hundred-odd employees would take this drastic aetion? She 
didn’t. She put on her plain silk street-hat, briefly told Anna 
Deneen, her stenographer, to make sufficient copies of the notice 
of the cut for posting on-each floor before the next pay-day, ten 
days away, and then she stalked out and over three streets to the 
Illinois Wholesalers’ Association offices, where she desired to enter 
a virulent protest on certain interstate freight-rulings. 

It was characteristic of Catharine Greenman, and proof that 
several tracks for thought lay in her mind, that on the way she 
stopped in at the Commercial Art Agency and told the young 
man in charge that in a month or two the Greenman wholesale 
house would need a catalogue artist. 

“Send over eight or ten,” she ordered grimly. “Likely that 
number will’—with cynicism born of much experience—“have to 
be tried out before one is found to suit.” 

The agency young man noted the order. At the moment, how- 
ever, Oswald Greenman would pettishly have told him that a 
superfluous order 
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wy ni said, rather calcu- 
d ecm latingly: “In fact, 
eal Nghe I don’t know as I 
a m “You may not know it,” he observed restlessly, “but you looked at me exactly will ever marry. I 





the way a woman looks at a hat she doesn't know whether to buy or not. 


like my work.” 
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“Do you like that Frackley?” 

There is a brusqueness of tone that offends. Undoubtedly, too, 
Oswald Greenman had from his mother some heritage of manner. 

“And if I do?” murmured Miss Doppy with cold dignity. 

“Meaning it’s none of my business?” 

Miss Doppy was chilly silent. 

“Oh, well!” Oswald Greenman sulked. 

Over the desk between them there at once gathered a heaviness 
of atmosphere. As he turned to leave, the young man broke 
silence. . 

“You certainly must like him darned well to sit again through 
‘The Wanna Gonna Girl,’ after you saw the show once with me 
and said it was a pretty poor one.” 

Color hurried into Miss Annemay Doppy’s pretty pale face. 

“Ts that so?” 

“T think so.” 

“Will you close the door, please, when you go out?” observed 
she. “The draft blows my sheets of paper.” 

He closed it, with vigor, and scowled when a passing errand- 
girl, snub of nose and greedily inquisitive of eye, loitered to note 
the fact with avidity. 

As he stalked down the center aisle of the floor, two assistant 
bookkeepers were posting typed notices of the general cut in wage. 
But Oswald Greenman, sulky, fretted and stalking fast, did not 
notice them, 


HREE hours later, speeding up Michigan Boulevard 

homeward-bound, he noticed a blond young fellow re- 
sembling Harold Frackley in a brand-new car. In ancient times 
young men in their hours of gloom made haste to placate the 
demons of sea and sky. In these modern days they placate them- 
selves by help of the speed-demon. Oswald Greenman looked at 
the big glistening new car and disdained his own—an ancient 
affair of eleven months’ vintage. The old thing! What had he 
been thinking of? 

It was then too late to buy one that day. Even Automobile 
Row has a dinner-hour. But the next day he put aside all other 
business and attended to it. 

Also the next day and the next. Then he agreed to wait three 
days more for the arrival from an Eastern factory of a latest 
regal new black-and-hunter’s-green model of speed, luxury, art, 
mechanism, pure beauty and stately style. Enthralled by a sales- 
man and his own imagination and expectation, he waited patiently. 

The waiting was the more endurable because.of Annemay 
Doppy’s tolerable kindness during it. She admitted, upon skillful 
pressure, that personally, as a young man, Oswald Greenman was 
not disliked by her—not at all. The admission was nicely made 
in a rose-light restaurant after a better show than ‘The Wanna 
Gonna Girl;’ and the time, the place and the admission itself 
did not, reflected Catharine Greenman’s son, make to the advan- 
tage of one Harold Frackley and others. 

“There was a girl’s hat in the third act of the ‘Wanna Gonna’ 
farce that I wanted to sketch,” she further nicely admitted. 

But Oswald returned with nervous dissatisfaction the glance 
that the bronze-haired young commercial artist suddenly gave 
him slowly over her high-cherried ice. 

“Say! Don’t look at me that way!” he protested. 

“What way?” But she blushed. There was nothing stupid 
about Annemay Doppy, as his mother had informed him. 

“You may not know it,” he observed restlessly, “but you looked 
at me exactly the way a woman looks at a hat she doesn’t know 
whether to buy or not, not being sure another one in the next 
case wont wear better and suit her profile better.” 

“Did I?” murmured she. 

jy know pretty well”—a trifle bitterly—‘‘you did.” 

“Say, I’ve seen too many women pawing around the Greenman 
salesrooms to mistake that hesitant, can-I-do-better look!” he de- 
clared with warmth of manner. 

Annemay Doppy blushed. But she was a modern young woman 
making her own living and an excellent one; and she defended 
herself. 

“One can never be sure about a hat—or a husband,” she stated 
succinctly and a bit defiantly. 

“Maybe not,” he agreed plaintively. 

It was her small but decidedly vivid blush at this that impelled 
him the next day toward lunch-time, afterward, and also late in 
the afternoon to stroll rather fatuously around and around the 
eighth floor—till old Catharine Greenman, with an ominous 


lengthening of her longish upper lip, shot him a grim glance as she 


happened to cross that floor and his path, 


The God in tig 


He flushed, remembered suddenly that his new car Was 
due in town. However, his mother’s displeasure faded y 
out of his mind, and he visioned her commercial artist jp 
car-instead. He had an idea that the car might bring Ay 
to a decision that other arguments had failed to, : 

One half of the world—vwell, likely it never will get ia 
habit of knowing what the other half is thinking about. 9 
Greenman walked pleasantly and speedily out of that. 
house, not knowing at all that behind him comment 
and condemnation were rising in an ominous cloud. 


te cloud had begun to gather a day or so befor, 9 
ten-per-cent cut had of course occasioned talk. 

But there was always more or less disgruntled talk in the 
sale house—there is in any house. And when Rosy Kuntz, of 
K’s, whimpered over her envelope, not much attention was 
or sympathy induced. Ten per cent—Rosy merely would hyp 
deny herself a pair of silk stockings or get along with tend 
suede pumps instead of her preferred twelve-fifty. And Jef 
baum of the G’s—Jeff spent half his earnings anyway at jam 
and poker-parties. Jeff might be done good by the cut § 
yowl of anger drew shrugs from hearers who knew him | 
even old Matt the doorman had once made eight thousand dj 
in oil and was not in a position to suffer if he clear lost ay 
envelope. And of the D’s, the one who complained they 
bitterly, Anna Deneen, old Catharine’s personal stenogr 
was not persona grata to the employees en masse or sepant 
because of a way of repeating her employer’s comments 
adding her own to her employer’s—an unnecessary addition, 
one that had brought Anna’s grayish pompadour into disia 
No one listened to Anna’s wail. 

Annemay Doppy, reading the posted notice, had from 
faintly. But—oh, possibly she was biased by the hundreds 
cent admiration of Oswald Greenman toward her young goodk 
ing self—she reflected to herself that perhaps it was indeed, 
the notice stated, a necessary cut. Everyone knew, who real! 
papers and the Jugo-Slav reports, that the world with its indus 
supply and demand, Government ownership and fourteen 
things was in a bad way. She liked all the money sheg 
get, but—subconsciously, perhaps, she postponed judgment, 
yes, it is more than possible, it is undeniably probable, that 
was biased by certain facts. 

An O, two 7’s and some M’s and H’s held an indignation met 
—which sputtered itself out in indignation only. They alli 
Catharine Greenman; very little she would care for their sul 
or their spleen. As for Oswald Greenman, it is probablel 
none of the sputterers thought of him in connection Will 
matter. They knew that he was the son of his mother, bum 
business adviser or conferee; quite correctly, probably, they 
it for granted that he had been consulted as little as they. 

And probably the one self-pitying meeting would have a 
the matter had it not been for the solitary Z, stooped, i ddle-ag 
Ivan Zylacnousi, truck-pusher. Yet Ivan neither w 
yowled nor complained nor wailed nor sputtered. ‘ 

He merely gasped—and got a little white. And his quis 
thin hands tightened on the truck-handle. The other truck 
happened to know that Ivan had four children, and one 
tubercular hip for which he was patiently saving for a 
tion—®ut of his sixteen dollars. Naturally in these days 
the H. C. L. bids fair to jump over the moon and them 
beyond the moon, a dollar and sixty cents cut would interfere Wt 
that saving. 


UMD 


UMAN nature has its own place in its own physié 4 

has to have a lever sometimes to raise its own Sa 
justified wrath. The other truck-pushers gathered around Ivat 
said it was a dirty shame. 


From the truckers the talk spread to the packers and shippa 


clerks, then to the workrooms, downstairs to the sal 
the elevators, even to the ee . ° while 
himself, stooped, gray-faced, eyes despairingly down, 
word to capaue, daly pushed his truck carefully, duly, 
from morning till the six o’clock gong said he might quit 
it. And then he got his shabby cap and went duly, ? 
home. But his silence did what no rabidity of complaint 
have done. It was terrible emphasis of his woe. ial 
In time Annemay Doppy heard of Ivan and saw va 
heard in a curious silence. It was Rosy Kuntz or anesi™ 
girl who told her—Annemay half forgot. 
she was sketching a silver-flowered satin toque, she was a0 
to observe that the silver-petaled pompon on her. papel # Lk 


i 





But that afternoai™ 
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ay Fortunate Man 


sh likeness to stooped Ivan Zylacnousi’s dejected gray head. She 
cal hastily and resketched it to a catalogue compiler’s satisfac- 
ion her brows drawn together frowningly, her face flushed. 

And it was*just about this same hour that Oswald Greenman, 
i innocent unconcern, was hopping blithely to the seat of his new 

Some car, he told the saiesman, and grinned, accepting the 
sqeratulations of a friend, Haff Meadows, who happened to be 
the Magnifico Motor sa‘esroom buying himself a tire. 

ing on'y twenty-four and human, Oswald Greenman indeed 
ssned more whole-heartedly when a tinge of envy testified to the 
sincerity of the congratulations of his friend of training-camp and 
college days. And he shot a glance of supreme pity at Haff’s tire- 
needing car, 2 little snub-nosed vehicle whose engine rattled from 
and smail price. 
turn up your nose,” grunted Haff, a plump, blond young 
an. “My mother don’t own half Wabash Avenue. My father 
don't, either—anyWway, he’s not a man of his word. He told me 
two years ago when he went bankrupt that he'd soon hitch up 
with an income-tax again, but nary a hitch!’”—disgustedly. “But 
don't you look at me like you bought that car by the sweat of 
own brain-cells, Os! You didn’t.” 

"“{ didn’t say anything about your brain-cells. Why pick on 
ine?” grinned Oswald, rubbing a caressing hand over his engine- 
hood; it was big, black and serene. He grinned at Haff’s car along- 
sde—rattletraplike, needing new cushions, tires and paint. 

“Don't look at it that way!” ordered Haff, getting in. “Say, can 
Phorrow yours some night? I got a girl,—here in the ‘Follies, — 
and T'd like to mal:e an impression on her. And she'll be gone be- 
fore she could find out I got no quitclaim deed to it.” 

“lf I don’t need it myself the same night,” laughed the other. 
“Though if she cares for you in proportion to the size of your 
tires—” 
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“That’s all right.” Haff’s plump, blond face wore an expression 
of wisdom. “TI like a girl that’s up to date and bound to keep up 
with the procession. I wouldn’t care for a Marie that wasn’t 
particular what she rode in.” 

Oswald Greenman rode off, grinning. Anticipation, pleasure and 
glad -hope were his. And—oh, human nature!—he pictured him- 
self ostentatiously riding one Annemay Doppy around in front of 
one Haff Meadows that that vacuous-minded young man might 
behold a real girl. “Follies!” Folly! 


E rode—whizzed, rather—up the boulevard and cut over 
to Wabash Avenue, just in time to meet the outcoming 
crowd of Greenman employees; six o’clock had whistled. 

He drew up at the curb and searched the stream of ribboned and 
winged hats for Annemay’s small brown toque. The toque was a 
conservatively quiet affair, but under it Annemay’s bronze hair 
pushed in warm color. 

She was almost the last to come out the wide plate-glass doors. 
He was out and at her side before she could swing down the 
street, his face beaming, his smile assured, his hand outstretched 
to take hold of her arm and turn her toward the waiting and 
hospitable new car. 

“If you haven’t anything else to do, help me try out my new 
gas-cart—and have dinner out at that North Shore—” 

His eyes widened. His words came to a halt. The girl whom 
he was addressing raised a tense, anger-reddened face; and though 
he could not read clearly her expression of offense, he read it 
well enough to be hugely startled and dumfounded. 

He did not see—nor would he have noticed had he seen—a 
shabby, stooped, gray-haired man, dinner-pail in hand, who had 
preceded Annemay Doppy out those wide glass doors. He did not 
know—and perhaps he could not have (Continued on page 96) 





By EDGAR A. GUEST 





"VE had my share of sorrow and I've had 

my share of woe; 

I've felt the heat of summer and I've trudgea 
through winter's snow. 

Lord knows I've had my rainy days an’ times 
beset by doubt, 

But always in some sort o’ way I've worked 
my problems out. 

It seems to me some guidin’ hand has kept me 
close in touch 





by Edgar A. Guest 


Because I've known the joys o’ life and 
haven't suffered much. 

Time was, when with a solemn face, my 
troubles I'd rehearse, 

But soon I learned that others here had met 
disasters worse. 

An’ round about me day by day my neigh- 
bors I have seen 

In blacker depths o° grief an’ woe than I 
have ever been. 

I see brave men who smile to-day to hide 
the scars they own, 

Whos: hearts are branded deep by hurts 
that I have never known. 





Occasionally storms have come to blow me 
from my course, 

But | have found my way to port when they 
had spent their force; 

Strewn with the wreckage of men’s hopes 
has been life’s ocean vast, 

Yet I have always missed the rocks on which 
their ships were cast. 

I've had blue skies above my head through 
many a happy day, 

An’ much o” grief an’ hurt an’ ache has 
never come my way. 

An’ so, despite the care I've had an’ all my 
flood o’ tears, 

I’m grateful for the happ:ness which marks 
my stretch o° years. 

I've had good friends to comfort me, life's 
sweetest joy I've known; 

The blessings of untroubled days were often 
mine to own. 

I've had fond hopes go far astray, I've felt 
grief’s anguish keen; 

But I can realize to-day how fortunate I’ve 

n. 7 
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HEN the Sieur Gilles de Raic—known to history 

\ \ ] and to fairy-tale as “Bluebeard”—told his wife 

she might open six doors of his palace at will 

if she would promise not to unlock the seventh, that very human 
dame naturally felt no interest in any but the seventh door. 

When Tyler Cole turned over his rich if somewhat overfur- 
nished home to his big-eyed little wife as a wedding-gift, he made 
mental and verbal reservation of the curio-cabinet in his study. 

Wherefore, Leila Cole’s interest in her gorgeous surroundings 
quickly palled. And the curio-cabinet—almost the only shabby 
thing in the house—took on, daily, a stronger allure for her. 

No, the cabinet did not contain in its secret drawer the Missing 
Will, nor even the tried and true document which revealed the 
Missing Heir. It was a rickety little contraption, with two shallow 
shelves that were strewn with a heterogeneous mass of antique 
odds and ends. 

The fragment of Bubastes’ sacred cat which Tyler Cole him- 
self had exhumed at Wady Halfa, a defaced Babylonian tryptich, 
a few old miniatures, a gold-inlaid Damascus hilt, some shards of 
Etruscan pottery, a rather good fragment of Ming dynasty porce- 
lain, a roll of tattered papyrus, what was left of a strigil which 
Cole had dug up at Eleusis—these and a dozen battered ancient 
coins formed the chief contents of the two shelves. 

There was nothing about the cabinet-collection to tempt inter- 
national robber-gangs or to demand extra insurance—except, per- 
haps, a disk of oft-polished silver which occupied a solitary place 
of honor on a tiny bracket which jutted out above the two 
shelves behind the glass of the cabinet’s double door. 

This disk was in size between a quarter and a half-dollar, On 
one side it was covered with half-effaced characters; on the other 
it bore an inscription considerably more than half effaced. It 
was not imposing or beautiful—not nearly as good to look at as 
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was the finely preserved gold coin on the shelf below, beat 
the helmeted full-face bas-relief of Alexander of Macedon. 

Yet this silver coin was the apple of Tyler Cole’s eye. Ith 
cost him more money than he cared to confess. He had bougit 


it at a private sale from the Zadiker estate, when old Cyrus Zadite she | 

left his world-known antiques to a son whose taste for antiguli(ggle thin silve 

was bounded by certain vintage wines. aoe 
In brief, according not only to legend, but to faitly wlggmichside o 


authenticated records as well, the blurred-line silver coin was ® Her solitar 
lieved to be one of the original thirty pieces of silver wherewiljgassiel was 
Judas of Kerioth had betrayed his Master. Moreover, as & ha gga® Was turn 
dred envious coin-collectors grudgingly admitted, it was the ayy the cabine' 
one of those original thirty pieces, or of their like, now extah @ te whe 

Cole was fussy to absurdity over his beloved curids. And ches 
above all the rest of the collection he fussed over this aged Here ok 
shekel. To discerning friends he loved to exhibit it, goamygy fishes 
describing the bit of rare luck whereby it had come into bis = beewey 
possession, and the offers he had refused for it. Take Cs 

He reveled in a dreamy recital of the shekel’s history—from be 






Biblical tale of Judas’ casting the thirty pieces of blood-mone] t have o 
upon the floor of the Sanhedrin and of the disgusted he hey 
effort to take the curse from it by spending the sum in Ue @ ”, 







chase of a pauper burying-ground. Thence, Tyler Cole : 
trace the adventures i hapten through the hands of that rs 
who, like the priests, feared its curse, and on into the 5 slight 
folk who hoarded the thirty coins as grisly mementoes. B&™” Hip iota | 
the approximate date when each piece had gone out of existe) Hug > 
by fire or at sea or in the melting crucible—until one cm ®™ i > 
was left. This coin’s descent, from one collector to anotea / 
a thousand-year space, he knew as patly as one knows the: Pe Te sae 
gree of his favorite horse or dog. = 
Altogether; éxcept to fellow-numismatists, Cole had made 5 
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: in his discourses anent his strange coin. 
4 ee not riding one of his few hobbies, Tyler Cole 
eee lt He was a decidedly prosperous and well-groomed 
esol ‘man in the late thirties. Also he had had magnet- 
jinteresns enough to win away from goodly competition the 
a and eae Which spoke fairly well for his powers of fascina- 
: 4s Leila was by no means penniless and had been courted 
am as well-to-do as he. 
fact that he had won her love and her hand did not put to 
Te awing jealousy which had tortured Cole in his court- 
apr which still kept him as close to his butterfly wife’s 
Me a¢ his engrossing and growing business would permit. He was 
Bluebeard seeking to lock Leila away from all other men’s 
7 ot wishing to appear more ridiculous than must the 
t d spouse of a young and lovely woman. But the 
cor ms always there; and Leila 
vit. ; 
\ married men well realize, 
vada husband should be better 
ised than to “forbid” his wife to do 
hing she may choose to do. It isa 
ine which brings its own punishment. 
hus, by telling Leila she must not 
idle sacrilegiously with his worshiped 
cabinet, Tyler Cole centered his 
ife' interest upon it. 
We bad had no ulterior scheme in for- 
udding her to open it and to mess with 
s treasured contents. He knew that 
was incurably careless about petty 
wails, and that she had a way of for- 
iting to put things back where she had 
od them. And he did not wish any 
his antiques to be lost. That was the 
ymotive for the prohibition. ay 
But it was enough to whet Leila’s 
miosity. And when, one idle after- 
wa, she made the startling discovery 
t the key of her old Sheraton escri- 
ire was an exact fit for the lock of the 
qully old-fashioned Sheraton cabinet, 
? road lay open before her. 
That was the first of several grimly 
igificant things which happened on 
he same day. 
leila swung open the cabinet door, 
ill with a delicious sense of guilt. 
Me took out the Bubastes fragment, 
med it over and blew daintily an 
be: imaty fleck of dust from the pottery 
L bashed-in nose. Next she fingered 
It scrap of tattered papyrus, with its 
bougimeyeow-eray shadows of inscriptions. 
fader eh she took from its bracket of state 
quits eee thin silver shekel and turned it over 
mi over in her hands, idly wondering 
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Ant MMthe study door with a card. 
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ake Captain Lake to the library. 
tea served in there to-day. 
miyone else calls, I’m out.” 
Mis was, by itself, a highly indis- 
der to give to a new servant— 
the accompanying look of 
4 _ Pleasure which _ brightened 
we discontented face. Yet 
ime into the bottom of her mistress’ 
ge dear maid would have found 
eo wore guilty emotion than in 
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Peyton Lake had been deliriously in love with Leila, it is true, 
and he had ever had the power to sweep her very nearly off her 
tiny feet—very nearly off them, but not wholly, for one toe 
had always remained on earth. And her fondness for Lake had 
never quite blinded her to the fact that he was perennially hard 
up and in other ways more or less a bad marital risk. All this, 
of course, before her marriage three years ago. 

At about the time Leila became engaged to Tyler Cole, late in 
1915, the mercurial Lake had become fired with aviation zeal, 
and he had gone to Canada to take service. He had won fame 
as a reckless airman long before his own country had entered the 
war, and had then had himself transferred to the aviation branch 
of America’s expeditionary force. Since then vagrant scraps 
of news had floated westward from time to time, telling of his 
exploits. Now, the war comfortably over, he had apparently 
come home to settle down, and an early move in the settling 
process was this call on his old-days sweetheart. 

Leila was delighted at this proof of extra-marital loyalty. After 
no more than the merest glimpse at her filyaway hair in the study 
mirror, she hurried across the hall to the library, almost colliding 
with Lake in the doorway. Oblivious of the very slowly depart- 
ing maid, Leila caught impulsively at both of the man’s outstretched 
hands, wringing them in joyous welcome, and bombarding Lake 
with a volley of salutations and questions and exclamations. 

“Why, Peyton!” were the last words caught by the reluc- 
tantly vanishing maid. “Why, Peyton Lake! You're as black 
as an Indian! And—how ribfully thin you are! Don’t they feed 
airmen anything at all? After these four years you must be 
terribly hungry! And—and you've had your hair cut: frightfully 
short! Do they haze aviators, the way they haze gobs, by 
making them shave their heads? And oh, dear, you aren’t even 


Wide flew Leila Cole’s mouth 
in the first motion of a scream. 
Lake lifted her bodily from the 
floor. In two strides he had 


carried her to the next room. 
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in uniform! And I’ve never seen you in it. You aren’t even in 
a morning suit! I never thought the day would come when 
you'd call on me in business clothes. How did you get that awful 
scar on your forehead? It’s splendidly becoming. Tell me!” 

Lake was staring down into the eagerly flushed little face in 
something like a 
daze, as the ava- 
lanche of queries 
and comments in- 
guifed him. In 
his tired eyes was 
a look that scared 
Leila just a bit, 
and which thrilled 
her far more than 
a bit. It was that 
look of his which 
cut short her flood 
of talk and made her re- 
member that she and the 
man were still holding each 
other’s hands. 

The happy flush deep- 
ening to embarrassment, 
she stepped back and 
sought to release her fin- 
gers from his hot grip. 

The action, and the 
ceasing of her rapid-fire 
speech, brought the man 
back to reality. With 
manifest uuwillingness, he 
freed her politely strug- 
gling hands and sought to 
speak the commonplaces 
which the situation seemed 
to call for. 

Curiously, he glanced 
down at his left hand, 
which Leila’s white fingers 
had just quitted. In his 
palm shone a coin. 

“I’ve been away from 
civilization so long,” he 
said uncertainly, “that 
I’ve forgotten most of its 
rules. I knew Cole was 
rich, of course. But I 
can’t recall that it was 
ever the custom for 
wealthy hostesses to lavish 
a tip on poorer guests.” 


I ight d i 
“What are you talking h wae ane ees 


picture for a tired busi- 


about?” asked Leila. ness man to behold on 
Then her gaze followed his retum to his own 

his to the disk of silver fireside, 

in his hand. 


“Heavens!” she gasped. 
“Give it back to me! 
What an idiot I am! [I 
was examining it when your name was brought in, and I forgot 
all about the silly thing. It must have been in my fist when I—” 

“What in the world is it?” queried Lake, looking inquisitively 
at the coin as he turned it over in his palm. “A Liberty quarter 
or a newfangled minted thrift stamp or—” 

“It’s the Thirtieth Piece of Silver,” explained Leila, hastily re- 
trieving it from his inquisitive grasp. ‘Incidentally, it’s the apple 
of Tyler’s eye. Just think! I might have dropped it somewhere 
and lost it!” 

With pretty, aimless gestures she sought a safe place among her 
own garments wherein to store the treasure until she should 
return to the study. Finding no such safe repository or none she 
cared to utilize under the battery of her guest’s ardent eyes. she 
presently laid the coin with much care in the exact center of the 
strip of embroidery which lay across the near-by tea-table. 

“There!” she decreed. “Now it’s where I can’t possibly help 
seeing it. So I wont forget and leave it here, after you go. And 
now, tell me everything about yourself. The papers call you an 
ace. Do they rank the aviators like a deck of cards? And is an 
ace the colonel?” 

“This ace is only a poor dub of 2 captain,” he made answer. 


The Thirticth Piece off 





“In flying lingo, an ace is a man whose luck held oyt just 
ute longer than the luck of five other men who were tryin 
aces. That’s why I’m here.” 

“But.” 

“If you’re planning to ask me a _ whole string gf 
questions, I can save us both an hour ¢f 
ness by saying that the war is over a 
there are something like five thousay 
thentic histories of it. Any of them cq 
you more than I can. If you wantay 
liarrowing experience in the air, you oy 
it. Here’s my most thrilling adventure: { 
day, near Meran-en-Laye, I went up, Wes 
new patent uniform and wrappings, And | 
into a cloud-burst. And my patent cloths 
wraps began to shrink. And by the time] 
to earth they had to use a Can-opener j 
We'll let it go at that. Now let’s tak 
you. I read you were married. When] 
away, nobody knew whether Cole was tol 
winner or the runner-up. Does he mak 
happy? Or do you make him miserable? 

“Both,” was the succinct reply. “Aft 
you know a husband is only a lover wi 
herve extracted.” 

Leila had read that, somewhere, And 
was still new enough to wedded life to mg 
in being cynical about marriage. So ded 
panded gleefully under the influence of la 
appreciative laugh. 

“It had to be Cole, of course,” said thes 
philosophically. “Even if I had stayed m 
made the contest, I saw there wasn’t a huni 
to-one chance for me. That’s why I gots 
Cole was a parti. I was only a party. ¥ 
chance has-the amateur against the protessia 
Yet if I could have stayed on, it might 
been different. Not that I’d have butted! 
But I'd have perched on the distant bil 
with my binoculars, watching for your ® 
yawn, after marriage. At that sign of 
dom, I’d have ventured into the battle, Th 
always a psycho-ogical moment in the cater 
a new-made wife when her Prince Cham 
bridegroom sieps down from his pedestal 
begins to grope blasphemously for his cli 
button. That opens the bride’s eyes. lit 
right man can fish upon her gaze, before 
lids close again in the lifelong trance of ma 
mony, sometimes he can get a toehold wf 
vacated pedestal. That’s why I wish 1m 
have stayed on here to—” 

“Don’t!” she breathed softly. 

“Why not?” he urged, at once afire wiht 
chase. “I—” : 

“Because,” was her cryptic interruption, ® 
cause I don’t want to have any more i 
for being glad I married Tyler.” 

“Now, what in blue blazes do you mem! 
that?” he demanded, in crass bewilderment. “I don't ud 
what—” Re 

“Look out!” she adjured with sudden perturbation You 
drop it, and it’ll get lost.” 

Puzzled, he noted she was trying to take something from Detws 
his absent-mindedly twirling fingers. And he realized that 
absorption he had picked up the silver shekel and was spilt 
across the bumpy surface of the tea-table. eed 

“Oh!” he said stiffly. “I beg your pardon. I wasnt gum 
palm it.” mee 

Leila took the coin from him as from some meddling eld 
replaced it severely upon the cloth. And 

“What’s the idea?” asked Lake. “Ts it a luck-piece? 
you afraid of my breaking the charm?” ; wo! 

“Tt’s an ill-luck piece,” she corrected. “At least, it used . 
in the Dark Ages, when people still believed in such things. 
one of the original thirty pieces of silver for which Judas— iad 

“No!” cried Lake incredulously, yet by instinct drawing 
the hand he had again been extending toward the com 
joking, of course?” he added in doubt. ; 

“No I’m not,” she denied. “It’s pretty authentic. At 





































On the hearth-rug knelt his adored young wife, her gaze aes imploringly on an equally agi- 


tated man. And the man was Peyton Lake, whom Cole had disliked more than any other moitall 
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Tyler thinks so. He lectures about it by the hour. It cost him 
a fortune. And it’s the only one in existence. He prizes it more 
than anything else he has—myself included, He’s gained no end 
of fame by owning it. Why, the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
offered him—” 

“And you carry it around loose and leave it lying on tables and 
things?” said Lake. “If he guards his wife no more carefully than 
he guards his chiefest treasure, I—well, I’m glad I came back 
when I did.” 

“I wish you wouldn’t say such things, Peyton!” she protested, 
annoyedly. “I’m married to Tyler, and—” 

“God forbid that I should taunt you with such misfortune!” he 
cut in piously. “I only—” 

“That’s not a nice thing for you to say!” she rebuked, “—not 
one bit nice, Peyton. I don’t like it. You have no right to sneer 
at a man—not even at a husband—in his own house.” 

“Forgive me,” he said, rising. “I didn’t gather that you were 








“ Heavens!" Leil I 
“Give it back to se Pe 


an idiot | am!” 
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so blindly in love with him as all that. If I’ve hurt you 
ings—” 

“Oh, dear!” she sighed hopelessly. “There we go again’ 
and I could never be together ten minutes, in the olf g 
without spatting. And it’s just as bad now. | really thi 
hadn’t been that I knew we'd quarrel, day and night, 14 
married you. Honestly, I believe I would—once gr twice 
you used to look at me in that—” 

“Once would have been enough for me,” he interpolate § 

“And here I was so glad to see you again!” she went 
hearing. “And yet, the first thing, we got to squabbling, §itj 
and stop looking dignified! We're not going to spoil our 
reunion by a—” 

She checked herself abruptly. Lake, wondering at her 9 
pause, was about to reply in kind, when he saw why Leh 
broken off her speech of reconciliation. The maid was just c 
ing into the room with the tea-tray. 

That damsel, also noting the conversational hiatus and de 
its cause, flounced crossly over to the tea-table, swished of 
strip of embroidered cloth, shoved a silver rose-vase to omg 
and planted the tray on the cleared space. Neither Leila py 




















man paid any heed to her repressed exhibition of temper, | “| knew it 
were mildly embarrassed that the maid should have foun 
standing so close together and should have heard any 
the ultra-personal talk. So they stood aloof and stands 
ostentatious dreaminess into the fireplace. OR 
Lake, so near to the table that the flirt off al 
snatched-off cloth whipped his leg, did Not give Y 
sign that he had felt the faintly sharp impad, gee ™ ~ 
Leila, recovering herself, woman-fashion, bi ul. TI 
the man could think of anything to say, bem held any 
chatter diligently about a host of unimportant ti B was 
Then, the tray being ready, she moved over wig “ones 
table and sat down to serve tea. aay he pi 
“You still take one slice of lemon, and two dae that 
d anyone d 


of rum, and no sugar?” she inquired, marshaling 
various tea-utensils as the maid withdrew, 
“You have a royal memory,” praised 


y would 
sted. But 


“That’s just what I still take—when I can gt g; and om 
You might have known I would, though. It wsjmmeaat od 
who taught me to drink tea fixed that way. Lal Se 
he. continued in lazy rapture as he stretched of gs 


long legs toward the fire and watched her at work 
the preparing of his tea. “Lord, but it’s glonios 
be back here this way, with you! It makes the Other Sides 


stead his | 
them that 


like a bad dream. And your marriage, too. You'll let mame my 
here very often, wont you? Please say you will!” ohh 4 
“If it’s any amusement to you to make the afternoons sht ” 
for a stodgy old married woman,” she acceded, “ot course, He Byer 
must come, often and often. And—” ll | 
“I’m going to,” he said fervidly, then added: “By the way, yal ee bi 
overlook my wearing these workaday clothes? It’s the only If h 
of my pre-war suits that still fits me. I got into town thre@ 
ago, and I’ve spent all three mornings at my tailor’s. Burisg ues @ 
rush season with him, and none of my other things will bem ee 


for—” 
A scared exclamation from Leila interrupted him. His bas 
had jumped up, her face aflame. To her careless ears had soum 
the soft grate of Tyler Cole’s latchkey in the front doo. Ie 
husband was returning home a full hour ahead of his usual im 
And the sound of his key in the latch brought back to 4a 
the shocked recollection that she had not only disobeyed! 
express orders in tampering with his curio-cabinet, but that Sa 
had left that cabinet’s door wide open and had taken aa an 
its most precious ornament. SM 
With wild eyes she searched the table for the thirtieth pit 
silver, in order to return it to its bracket and close the @a™ 
before Cole could get to the study. + i 
The table was covered, in the main, by the huge tray. Ths 
lifted frantically and stared under it—by no means an easy” 
feat to perform. — 
“Here!” exclaimed Lake, hastening to her aid. “Whats ae 
matter? Let me take that. So!”—as he relieved her of the atime 
brous tray. “What on earth Pgs matter?” he repea 
loudly as his lexity increased. f 
The man’s Cntainmment was well justified. Leila had poo h 
upon the folded strip of embroidery and had shaken it out. 
she was upon the rug, on all fours, her nearsighted eyes 
dusky surface, scanning it in every direction. : 
Her unavailing quest of the missing coin brought her 0 1% 
Lake’s very feet. There, taking note (Continued om pas 
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“I knew it was coming,” said Holley. “Good luck!” 


OR quite a long while 
after he came to New 
F York, Bobby Stokes 
is not particularly conscious of 
soul. This was not because 
held any radical theories about 
It was rather because he held 
} theories about it at all. If 
sed, he probably would have ad- 
ed that he had a soul; in fact, 
anyone denied this, he undoubt- 
y would have indignantly pro- 
ied. But he was busy earning a 
me; and not having any immediate 
dor so intangible an asset as a 
he was perfectly willing to let 
fe dormant in the background. 
work he was about concerned 
fad his head and feet. It was 
them that the brokerage house of 
less, Holley and Binn was inter- 
i, and for the use of them that 
fm paid him a salary of eighteen 
lars a week. 

He was a good-looking, clean- 
med fellow of twenty, with light 
aid blue eyes and decert fea- 
If his father had not tried 
make a million dollars in six 
iis in.an oil-well, Bobby would have been a junior in a Western 
iiege that year instead of a New York business man. Not that 
"complaining any, for while another term would have won 
1 a big black letter on a white sweater, it also would have 
just so much more Greek and mathematics, for which he 
MO great taste. So he came to New York and picked out 
a place where he was able to secure room and board 

A modest sum, and settled down to work with energy. 
moby Was naturally ambitious, and his ambition received a 
ierable spur when he discovered how trivial his salary, which 
seemed rather munificent, really was when compared with 
of the figures bantered around the office—also when com- 
bd with the figures quoted him on certain articles of wearing- 
H which he investigated in the Fifth Avenue shops after 

affected by Messrs. Holley and Binn. 

f yet Bobby was fairly content. There was excitement 
in the office to keep a man on edge all day, and when 
ym™ came back at night to dinner at Mrs. Maynard’s, there was 
. It was several weeks before he discovered she was 
“All, for she sat at the farther end of the long table, and 
t who ed the intervening space were so much in evidence 
pence it was difficult to get by them either with the eyes or con- 
, wa Jones, on’his right, was a buyer for Macy’s, and 
¢ to SE Alley, on his left, occupied a responsible position in the office 
ee well Motor Company; and both were in their second 
so tt Mrs. Maynard’s, which gave them a certain seniority. 
oe Sat Henderson, who besides looking like the elder 
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Bobby felt as if he had been made manager. 


Booth was playing a minor part at 
the Hippodrome, and so could rightly 
claim a connection with the drama; 
and Swanson, a bookkeeper for Gor- 
don, Ross and Company. The 
Grouch occupied the end of the table, 
with Miss Hill next to him, and two 
young men whom no one seemed to 
know anything about on, the other 
side. 

In spite, however, of the barrage 
set up by Miss Jones and Miss Riley, 
Stokes found his eyes wandering more 
and more often in the direction of 
the girl at the end of the table. Yet 
there was nothing about her to at- 
tract attention. Rather, her object 
appeared to be to avoid just that 
thing. She was slight and round- 
faced and demure. She dressed so 
inconspicuously that Stokes, if ques- 
tioned after he left the room, could 
not have described a single item. At 
that, she was decidedly more dressed 
than either Miss Jones or Miss Riley. 
She reminded Stokes a little bit of 
the girls in the village back home 
where he had been brought up. Per- 
haps it was this which gave him the 
courage to speak to her one night in the Kall. 

All Bobby said was that it was a pleasant evening, and with 
a flash of a smile that showed her white teeth, she instantly agreed 
with him and went on upstairs. So it seemed she was living here. 
As a matter of fact, she occupied the next room, as he learned 
later, and this gave him a certain feeling of intimacy—purely 
imaginary. She seemed to make a business of occupying that 
room whenever she was in the house, except for her brief flight 
to and from the dining-room. Sometimes in those early days 
when he was feeling a bit lonesome, he used to throw open his 
door and whistle a tune to himself just to let her know he was 
around, and sometimes he even wandered up and down the hall 
outside. He could see her light through the transom. If that 
gave him any comfort, he was welcome, but never by any chance 
did he see more of her. Yet it was a safe bet that she was even 
more lonesome than he, because he could get out and wander 
around town in the evening, as he often did. 

One night he deliberately waylaid her after dinner. 

“Don’t you ever get lonesome?” he asked. 

“Sometimes,” she answered. 

“What do you do for it?” 

“T knit.” 

“Does that do any good?” he asked. 

“Quite a lot,” she nodded. 

“Tt doesn’t do me any good,” he ventured. 

“But you don’t knit, do you?” she asked in surprise. 

“No: I meant your knitting.” 
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She i he mo dn ARP ROSEN ot onde 
Bobby Stokes did the a joyful man could possibly minkeon 





; exclaimed, with her cheeks crimsoning. 
meeit was absurd that he should expect her knitting to 
Geneht to him. Even so, it apparently left her with 
Sing of responsibility. She met his eyes with some 
ay were the sort of eyes one might expect to be 
math anyone in trouble. 
read?” she asked. 
She assured her. “I can read and write.” 
Bewhy don’t you read?” 
ipany books.” 
m from the library.” 
he asked. 
me every Saturday afternoon to read Sunday.” 
aw he happened to run across her the very next 
She came down the library steps with a book 
mm She showed considerable surprise at meeting 
Sit was to her a curious coincidence that he should 
® standing at the foot of the steps as she came 
Pwas a pleasant experience, too, just to run across 
Sknew even by sight. So she greeted him like an old 
bout stopping to realize that actually she knew him 
Shan she had this morning at the breakfast-table 
Bad merely nodded across the table a conventional 
But after greeting him there was an awkward 
he asked: 
you going to do now?” 
home,” she answered. 
Le 


od 


@mever asked herself that 
mit was always the inevi- 
te 


ike a bus-ride,” he sug- 


nce the beginning of the 
in she had come to New 
lm stenographer in the law- 
fordon and Mills, Miss Hill 
6 work up sufficient ccur- 
Sthat yery adventure. But 
Pstopping the bus in the 
impressed her as so for- 
lat always she drew back. 
Mi other people jauntily 
® curb and raise a finger 
© juggernaut to a stand- 
fe had a notion that if she 
ariver would not pay 
Ht her. Then there was 
of climbing up the sway- 
Bstairs to the top. She 
Pwould get halfway and 
# 


: your book,” said Bobby, exactly as though she 


Wy took the book but her arm, and hurried her toward 
me bus. At his command the big, unwieldy vehicle 

ptiem as meekly as an elephant at the circus after 
@me Next second she was making her way up the stairs 
Ma steady hand upon her arm. It was no trick at 
ne } were very red when she sat down. They be- 
@eacer, if that were possible, when he sat down beside 


wemactly as though she were in some foreign country. 
trom the street gave her an entirely new point of view. 
Seeving some one by her side gave her another entirely 
weeview. And soon they were sailing—they were so 
twheels that it was like being in an airplane—through 
F the city she had never seen before, which gave her 
spomt of view. It was bewildering to have so many 

all at once. 
, as far as Grant’s Tomb, and here got out and walked 
al Sight-seers, almost like—he smiled at the com- 
smoheymooners. He was on the point of making 
she happened to glance up at him, and he changed 
men they boarded another bus and went as far in 
section as Washington Square, and wandered over 
mich Village on foot. At the sign of the Black Cat 
mm for a cup of tea. Rather timidly she followed 
rt flight of steps into the basement room. They 
the farther end, a group of artists was sitting— 
feel with her hair cut Dutch-fashion. The latter 


be 


"4 


took from a case a cigarette and leaning forward, lighted it from 

the cigarette of her companion. Miss Hill gave a little gasp and 

turned the other way. ° 
“I guess,” said Bobby, “we’re out of our class here.” 

They drank their 
tea hastily and rose. 
He turned at the 
door, and the girl 
with the Dutch clip 
smiled dreamily at 
him. But Miss. Hill 
did not see that. 

Just for a change 
they completed their 
journey home on 
foot; and as a -result 
it was almost dinner- 
time before they,ar- 
rived. It was at the 
top of the front steps 
that Miss ° Hill 
thanked him. Then 
she ran off upstairs 
to her room. as 
though she were 
frightened 

Bobby Stokes 
made good in the of- 
fice of Holley and 
Binn in rather a-sen- 
sational way. He 
worked hard, to be 
sure, but hard work 
alone would not-have 
accomplished what he 
accomplished. He 
revealed a _ natural 
aptitude for the de- 
tails of the business 
and accepted cheer- 
fully as many of 
them as they piled 
upon him. And out- 
side his regular du- 
ties, he did a little 
business of his own. 
He began in a small 
way even before he 
was quite sure of the 
difference between a 
bull and a bear. He 
had saved the mat- 
ter of a hundred dol- 

. lars, and one day 
took a chance in a 
motor-stock which at 
this time was bob- 
bing up and down in 
a fashion that made 


levons sat down beside most men cautious. 
vO! 
fie. as she looked up He bought on mar- 


“T hear 8m, and on the 
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indifferently. 

Bobby has been in town 

ona furlough,” he observed. 

**You mean he has been 

here and —- gone?” she 
asked. 


strength of a hunch 
alone. He won, pyr- 
amided his profits 
and withdrew from 
the dea] at the end 


of three days seven 

hundred dollars to 

the good. It was a 
pure gamble, and he would have accepted a loss quite as: philo- 
sophically as he did his winnings. 

But when he cashed in and received seven hundred dollars in 
real money, it looked big to him. Also it looked good. He tucked 
it away in an inside pocket, and on his way home that_night in- 
vested a hundred or so of it in certain articles of wearing apparel 
upon which he had decided sometime before. Also in a. most 
extravagant bouquet of long-stenimed roses which he left at. Miss 
Hill’s door on his way to his room. He heard her stumble over 
the box as she came out to go down to dinner, heard her retire 
again to her room, and thought he heard an exclamation as she 
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opened it. That was very satisfactory. One could always depend 
upon her to do the satisfactory thing, he thought. But when’ he 
met her at the head of the stairs she appeared rather disturbed. 

“Oh,” she cried, “they are beautiful—but you should not have 
done that.” 

“Why not?” he asked. 

“It was extravagant of you.” 

“Tt wasn’t, honest,” he replied. 
to-day. See!” 

He drew out a handful of bills—not boastfully, but just in 
sheer joy of having them. It made her eyes grow big. 

“Why don’t you save it?” she said. 

“Because I’m going to make some more.” 

“But—” 

“Seven hundred dollars—all in three days.” 

It was a larger sum than she could grasp. It was a whole year’s 
salary. Still, she looked worried. 

“You ought to save it, just the same,” she insisted. 

re go to walk after dinner, and T’ll tell you about it,” he 
said. * 

That evening she pinned one of the roses to her coat, and they 

walked side by side to Central Park. He 

‘ tried to explain the details of the transaction, 

but it was difficult because what she could 

not understand was how he had earned it. 

She herself had to do a great deal of work 

for the few dollars she received. Of course, 

she was aware that in some mysterious way 

men did accomplish these results, but it 

was very vague. Yet it was simple 
enough as he expressed it. 

“TI bought ’em low and sold ’em high.” 

“Then some one must have lost,” she 
suggested. 

It left him uneasy. There was no 
need of explaining a business deal in 
so uncompromising a fashion. 

“T suppose,” he admitted. 
wasn’t my fault.” 

It was a fact, however, that no one 


“I made a whole lot of money 
































“But that 


“The moment you chain 
them, then they aren't 
souls any more. Oh, 
Bobby —I guess you're 

only a boy after all.” 


a 


in the wide world 
was ever the poor- 
er for the money 
she received. 
“Besides, J might 


Ww. have lost,’’ he 
, 4 ran on. “Only, 
; I didn’t.” 


They were near 

the Circle — alight 

with blazing invitations to cabaret and theater. Until now he had 

seen these lights against the sky-line merely as an illumination, 

but with over five hundred dollars in his pocket, their appeal was 
directly to him. 

“Come on,” he said. 


“Let’s go on a lark. I'll get seats for the 
roof-garden—” 


Soul § 

























































He felt her hand on his arm. 

“Please,” she interrupted. “I’d rather not.” 

“You’d rather walk in the park?” he asked wi 
pointment. 

“Yes,” she answered. 

So they walked a half-hour among the shadowy paths wig 
thousand million stars overhead to look at, but he mew: 
as well have not had five hundred dollars in his pocket, 

The rumor of Bobby’s success followed close upon his ay 
ance in the office in a new suit of clothes, a gray Fedora ays 
spats. It immediately gave him a standing. Jevons, who had} 
on the staff five years, sauntered over to Bobby's desk oy 
at the close of business with the inquiry: 

“Where you going to eat to-night?” 

“T’m boarding,” answered Stokes. 

“I know what that means,” answered Jevons sympathetig 
“Why don’t you join me for dinner if you haven't anything 

“T’d like to,” answered Bobby. 

“Good. Meet me at the Brevoort, and we'll go down to Poly 

“T’'ll do that,” nodded Stokes. 

This is the very simple explanation of why Stokes did a 
turn to dinner at Mrs. Maynard's that evening. It makes thew 
stories Miss Hill invented privately seem rather absurd, Shey 
longed her dessert of bread-pudding to an unreasonable length 
the hope he was merely late. When he did not come atal 
kept her door open a crack, and against her will followed, 
tragic explanation with another—most of them centering am 
a belief that he had tried to stop a bus which wouldn't stop § 
went to bed and to sleep, but woke up when she heard hima 
ing about the next room. Then she frowned—not becaus 
was disappointed in having him return safe; but because sh 
wasted a whole evening. She made up her mind never to # 
again. 

All that time Miss Hill was so foolishly worrying, Bobby Sit 
was having a decidedly novel experience. He met Jevons a! 
Brevoort, which is as near a Montmartre hotel as the police 
permit and the Americans, who for the most part patronize it, 
allow. But at any rate, it is different, and some of the wi 
really speak French. As they passed through the foyer, Bo 
looked somewhat shyly at the waiting ladies, who retumel 
gaze both boldly and approvingly. Jevons led the way tol 
bar—which is not Parisian. He ordered two cocktails, and Bol 
drank one—for the first time in his life. He did not liked 
taste of it, but the effect was to jump him from low speed tohig 
and it advanced his friendship with Jevons a month for et 
minute. When he came out into the night laughing at om 
Jevons’ new stories, it was into a world grown brilliant. Thesa 
above were radiant silver darts, and the lights below, golden sil 
piercing a mantle of royal purple. The keen December air 
like wine—more wine. ‘ 
They went up a flight of stone stairs like that into an old piv 
house, and without ringing pushed open the front door. Alb 
barren hall led to the coat-room. After leaving their things hey 
Jevons led the way downstairs, pushed open a door and—prest 
the scene changed! This room was gayly lighted, and 4 ma 
the piano was playing ragtime. There was much chatter a 
laughter from the groups about the wooden tables. 50} 
caught the spirit of the room at once. It was in tune willl 
present mood. 

Jevons appeared to know everyone. 


th some ¢ 











Nodding to this om 


midst of a little group at the end a voice called to him; 
“Wont you join us, Dicky?” 

It was the girl with the Dutch clip. 
at her. 

“Shall we?” asked Jevons. 

“Vou bet,” answered Stokes. ot 

Of the half-dozen introductions which followed, Bobi 
only one long enough to remember it. Her name was 
Héléne Fanshaw. She gave him her hand, and he said: 

“T’ve seen you before.” 

“Yes,” she nodded. “I remember.” tail, 

Jevons ordered the dinner preceded with another cock 
Bobby from that moment found himself one of this new 
He was neither silent nor loose-tongued, but he not ON oe 


Bobby was smiling back 








re +] 
into the general chatter, admitting quite frankly and to pe 
right. So 


amusement his ignorance of art, but now and then he 
be talking with Héléne alone—Héléne, who sat on his 
had a way of making a man do that. It was her big 
at least it was to them one always spoke when she ¢ 
Hours passed, and Bobby did not know it. 


and that, he was pausing to select his seats when from (he 
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By Fredericls Orin Bartlett 





of the group nodded toward him, urged Héléne to 

them to various studio affairs, received her refusal 
hed. Finally only Jevons was left, and finally even 
of ied cynically through the smoke and waved his adieus. 
roby set left alone with her. He wished to order more wine, 


but she shook her head. 


members 
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intently, and in them one could almost hear the rustle and stir of 
slowly massing men. 
still on the outside of it. 
was drawing nearer and nearer and nearer. 
and inevitably he found himself swept in.. Instead of going to the 
office one morning, he went down to the Plattsburg recruiting 

















wit y “ S ste stati d aft yaiting in line for hours was examined and 
athe af pt’ tay here any longer,” she suggested. station, and after waiting in hours 
a ie at once. He followed her out into the silver night, as passed. Then he reported to Holley of Holley and Binn. ‘ 
sin that moment he would have followed her to the ends of the “I knew it was coming,” said Holley. ‘Good luck to you. 
4 a She led the way to the Black Cat, where in the rear of Bobby Stokes felt as proud at that moment as if he had been 
= a jow-ceilinged room they had coffee and cigarettes. The place made general manager. It was just because Holley said he 
— a quite deserted except for the smocked lass who served them knew. There was only one thing more he wanted to hear now— 
m beside them afterward. what Héléne would say. _ 
eg was upon the table. — He did not tell her until the end 
ite frankly Héléne placed her own of the evening—an evening in which | § 
‘ Qu it. It made his head swim. s he lacked something of his usual = 
rae "Then he took her back to the “HUMAN INTEREST STUFF gayety. She noticed it, and at Polly’s | 
a entrance of the dark hall leading to £3 — once or twice to find the | 
i he bade him good r , : 3 . 4 trouble. : 
Polly her _ and she ° : _s the frank title of just that sort “Dont tell me you're wonyine 
“VYou’ again soon?” she ee. about money, Bobby.” 
- — — : “No,” he answered, “I’m not 
Sig Dry-lipped, he gasped: By ALBERT PAYSON TERHUNE worrying about anything. | 
“As soon as you'll let me.” “You're looking serious, and that » | 
+1 “To-morrow?” that will be published in the next issue. doesn’t become you,” she protested. || 
wed “To-morrow night at Polly’s.” Moreover it is a dog story, and Mr. Terhune He leaned forward, at that. 
zn Throwing back her head, she does know dogs, among other things— “Aren . you ever serious?” he 
op, Sq smiled = aA lips ome | = including men and women. You may Woe dee om cont” jes seealiae 
: to brace himself agains Has rag sr . S ay,’ : 
- T eties thought that pet into always <? — that “if ey read it in a “Only—that isn’t always the ques- 
his mind. Terhune dog story, it’s so. tion.” F 
to d “Good night,” she laughed. ‘ “Then,” she gave him another rea- | jj 
And then she disappeared... . 2s Ay ee as I son, “it isn’t good for the soul.” ' 
Or It almost looked as though Bobby “The soul?” he repéated after her. 
es Stokes had quite accidentally stumbled upon his soul, At any For a second it seemed almost as though she did grow serious. 
lice a. tate, whatever it was he had found, it changed his whole outlook “It’s what you paint with,” she answered earnestly. “It’s 
upon life. He was like a fiddlestring tightened a couple of turns. something way inside of you, something free of everything else.” 


wig Hat any time he felt himself beginning to sag, a cocktail put him 
Z tight again. He continued to keep his room at Mrs. Maynard’s, 
; because that was as good a place as any to sleep in, but he was 
sidom there for meals except to breakfast, and frequently went 
of without that. He slept later than usual, and often had no 
more than time to reach the office. Once there, the pace was so 
fast he did not need food. 

On the first of the year both his salary and his responsibilities 
lad been increased. It was accepted by everyone that Holley and 
Binn had recognized him as a coming man and were grooming him 
for the important positions. Notwithstanding this extra work 
Bobby found time for his side-ventures and continued to win. It 

a superstition in the office where he traded that he could 
tot lose, and he had quite a following who tried to duplicate his 
aders, Occasionally he lost, but his winnings in January amounted 
0 over a thousand dollars. That was enough so that he now 
sepped into a taxi with as little concern as he used to mount a 

More often than not, he came back to Mrs. Maynard’s that 
way—a fact which disturbed that good lady. 

“He wont last here much longer,” she confided to Miss Jones. 

About Washington and Sheridan squares Bobby was becoming 
% well known as Jevons—better known, in a good many ways. 
because he threw himself into the life with an abandon that 
kg outgrown. Most of the time it was with Héléne by 
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Sie 


side. 

Helene came at the end of the day as the Brevoort did. The 
man behind the bar there nodded to him now and did not need in- 
quire the name of his cocktail. Often he was dog-tired when he 
tatered, but always when he went out, he found the old spring 
his muscles and the stars grown brilliant—almost as brilliant 
4 the eyes of Héléne, but never quite. These eyes still made him 

4 gtp.upon himself. But the sterner test came when he left 
her at the end of the evening—left her with her head thrown back 
lips parted, and a little laugh that he could not under- 


sa le 
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So February went and March went, and April came—April, 
wich should have brought spring and nothing else. But this April 
Wrought a great many things besides—a proclamation, and wild 
days on the Exchange, and flags flying, and new laws, and men 
ah at street corners. Bobby saw and heard and discussed 

others, but for the matter of several weeks it did not 
make very much impression on him. 
eas the days went by, Bobby was conscious of a growing 
He began to read the morning and evening papers, 
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“Is that what it’s for—to paint with?” he asked, 

“Bobby,” she protested with a start, “you're getting too serious 
now. 

Yet she was willing enough to leave Polly’s immediately after 
dinner, and decided to go straight home. In the doorway where 
he always left her, he told her his great secret. It startled her. 

“You're going to be a soldier?” she faltered. 

“I’m going to try,” he answered simply. 

“Then that accounts for this evening.” 

“It accounts for now,” he answered. ‘“Héléne, I’m off to-morrow 
morning early. I wish—I wish I could marry you before then.” 

“Bobby Stokes!” she cried. 

“I’m in earnest,” he answered quickly. 
you back here waiting for me.” 

She moved away as though in terror 

“Bobby,” she protested, “now you’re spoiling everything.” 

“Spoiling everything?” : 

“Bobby, dear—don’t you understand? 
free—free.” 

“To paint with?” he asked again. 

“And live with.” 

“I don’t understand,” he persisted stubbornly. 

“Because the moment you chain them, then they aren’t souls 
any more. Oh, Bobby, you’re a good boy, but—I guess you're 
only a boy after all.” 

“You mean you wont marry me?” 

She shook her head. 

“I want you to come back to me as you are, after this soldier- 
ing, and you'll find me waiting as I am. Then we can go on 
together as we are—can't we?” 

“T don’t know,” he answered. 

“You'll see,” she smiled. “But don’t be gone very long. I 
shall miss you.” 

She was moving away. “Au revoir, Bobby,” she said. 

He heard her footsteps retreating along the corridor, and heard 
her door close. 

Back at Mrs. Maynard’s, Bobby found the gas was turned low 
in the hall. Feeling his way, he went on to his room as quietly as 
possible, but there was some one who caught him after all. He 
heard his name called, and turning, saw Miss Hill standing timidly 
by her door. He came back to her. 

“I couldn’t let you go without saying how fine I think it is of 
you,” she said tremulously. 

“Mrs. Maynard told me you were going,’ 


“T’d like to know I had 


We must keep our, souls 
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’ she explained, as he 





A great movement was afoot, and he was | | 
A great adventure was on the way. It | 
Then quite simply 
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‘| did not seem to understand. 
') and—and give you this.” She held out a parcel. “It’s a sweater.” 
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“T just wanted to say good luck 


“You knit it yourself?” 

She nodded. 

“To keep from being lonesome?” 

“T didnt know what for,” she answered. 

“I haven’t any sweater. So I guess you must have knitted it 
| for me without knowing it. Anyhow, it was mighty good of you.” 

“Good-by,” she said quickly. 

“Good-by,” he answered. “And good luck .to you.” 


T Plattsburg they did not leave Bobby Stokes very much 

time in which to worry over his personal affairs. They 

took his body and put it back where it used to be at the height of 
the training-season, and at the same time tried to cram into his 

' head four years of West Point in three months. It was a tight fit, 
and yet they expected a man to leave room somewhere for his soul. 
No one ever spoke of the soul directly—not even the chaplain,— 
but Bobby Stokes became more conscious of having something of 


* the sort about him than ever before in his life. His ideas upon it 


were a queer medley,—having something to do with the raising of 
the colors at sunrise, something to do with the talks about duty, 
given by his commanding ofhcer, something to do with the stories 
the men told him who had been fighting over there—and something 
he got from the gray sweater he used to fold up under his pillow 
at night to sleep on. 

At last he got his commission, and his two-weeks furlough. It 
was Hartley who clapped him on the back and insisted that he 
join him and Henderson and Parker for one grand blow-out in 
New York. 

“IT haven’t seen the old burg since I was a freshman, and I 
want to do it up brown!” exclaimed Hartley. “I suppose you 
feel like a regular New Yorker.” 

“I don’t,” replied Bobby. 

“Then you come along, little one, and we'll make you a regular.” 

It was Hartley’s idea that as a starter they register at the Bilt- 
more, which they did. His next idea was to order a luncheon, 
without looking at the price list, that should include everything 
they had not had since coming to camp. They did that too. It 
was Parker’s idea that they hire a machine after this and digest 
their luncheon while riding about the city. The motion was made, 
seconded and carried. This kept them busy until night. Then 
Henderson turned to Stokes. 

“Now, my boy, we depend on you to show us real Bohemia— 
the Quartier Manhattan, as you might say.” 

“You mean Polly’s?” asked Stokes. 

“Polly’s sounds right,” admitted Henderson. 

Stokes led the way, but because of their uniforms there was no 
use going into the Brevoort. And that made a difference. For 
the first time in:his life Bobby entered Polly’s with nothing but 
his own red blood to stimulate him. And it made a difference. 
The gloom of the upper hall concealed no mysteries. When he 
led the way below, the jangle of ragtime on the tin-panny piano 
failed to stir. It sounded weak after the swinging marches of 
the military bands at camp. He stopped a moment and glanced 
around, wondering if Héléne were there, and if so, if that would 
bring back the old spirit of the room. But she was not there, and 
oddly enough, he was not disappointed. 

“Is this the best you can offer, Bobby?” asked Parker. 

“Don’t you like it?” 

“No pep. I guess what we want is a roofgarden.” 

But even after the roof-garden, it was Parker who asked: 

“What the deuce is the matter with New York, anyhow?” 


T was a question Bobby Stokes asked himself again when 

the next morning he shook himself free of the bunch and 
wandered off by himself. He tried all the forenoon to answer that 
question. He had his equipment to buy, and that kept him busy 
until the late afternoon; but that business only emphasized the 
question: What the deuce was the matter with New York? 

For an hour more he wandered aimlessly, and then quite by 
chance he found himself on his way to Mrs. Maynard’s. He went 
in, left his cap in the hall and took his usual place at the table. 
His arrival created quite a flurry in the dining-room, but it 
was not until Miss Hill came in that he felt himself altogether 
at home. He saw her start as she caught sight of him—saw the 
color spring to her cheeks as she nodded. Then Miss Riley and 
Miss Jones demanded details of the horrors of a soldier’s life. 

“But I’m only a tin soldier as yet,” he protested. 

Still, he did his best to entertain them, though always with an 
eye on Miss Hill’s progress through dinner. He knew her. As 


soon as she had finished, she would run. So he rose ab 

when she rose, and stopped her at the head of the stairs bei 
she was able to get bemind the barrier ot her door, Jj a 
pretty sortie in which he cut off her line of retreat. ‘ 

“What were you trying to run away for?” he demanded, 

“Was I?” she stammered. 

“Certainly.” 

“Then—then why didn’t you let me run?” 

“Because I want to see you—because I want to talk With yoy 
Let’s take a bus-ride. Come,” he said, and it was like an otncy 
command. 

Yet down deep in her heart she knew she was right. For thre 
months she had been readjusting herself, and now at the 
she had: fallen again into the sate routine of her life, he had com 
back. But it was oniy for a week or so, and then he would) 
off. So there would be a great many things she must do over 
—even though she might press her lips tight together and gi 
herself a little fool. She went into her room and put on hela 
and coat, and came out with a smile. 

It seemed to her that the bus was even meeker than before, a 
with shoulders back he stood in his uniform and raised one 
When they found no place on top where they couid sit 
a young man rose and changed his seat for them. It was 
for him and not for her, and it made her very proud. So, in 
an airplane, they sped through the night to Grant’s Tomb 
was too dark to see Grant’s Tomb, and besides, she had semi 
before; and yet, instead of keeping their places and going bad. 
he helped her down. # 

All the way up here he had been telling her of what he hades 
about these last three months, and though she had only listen! 
he himself, after he had finished, seemed to have a better idead 
what he had been doing. But with his arrival in New York i 
story stopped abruptly. 

He took her arm, and they walked on beneath the milliongin 
It seemed to him he saw them, every one. At every tum belt 
as though something might happen. With his blood running ite 
he was ready. It was as though he were in Bagdad; yebitws 
New York too. He was at home here; it was part of him> Au 
he was a part of it—he and this girl by his side. 

He stopped abruptly. 

“Why,” he exclaimed, “I see it all now! 
yourself into the gray sweater.” 

“Oh!” she cried. 

“It was you who used to whisper to me at night, who made tk 
nights so wonderful. It’s you that makes this night so wonderful 
It’s just you.” 

She drew away from him, hanging her head. 
‘ “I—I just knitted,” she whispered as though he were accusig 

er. 

There was no one near them. He placed both his hands on be 
bent shoulders. 

“The soul,” he said with the conviction of one inspired, “he 
soul is to love with and fight with. And the more you love, ti 
better you fight. Didn’t you knit that into the sweater?” 

“Please!” she begged: 

“Did you knit that into the sweater?” 

“Tt—it was only the love I knit in,” she whispered. 

He stooped as though to kiss her lips. Then he drew back 

“Not yet,” he said. “I—I want to kiss you first as my wile 

Then she did the most absurd thing a joyful woman can do: 
began to cry. And Bobby Stokes did the wisest thing a joyll 
man could possibly do: he let her cry. 


bene Parker said to Henderson: 
“What became of Bobby?” 
“He came and got his bag a 


You—you knittel 


“Dunno,” answered Henderson. 
said he wouldn’t be back.” 

“Look here!” exclaimed Parker. “I have a hunch Bobby dit 
let us in on the real thing, the other night.” .... 

Jevons, running across Héléne dining alone at Polly's, sat dom 
beside her as she looked up indifferently. 

“T hear Bobby has been back on a furlough,” he observed. 

“You—you mean he has been here and—gone?” she askt 5 

“Sailed yesterday, I believe. Did you hear he was marries 

“Bobby—married ?” 

“So I understand. I didn’t see him.” ; ie 

He opened his silver cigarette-case and extended it toward 

She took one, but instead of lighting it, crumpled it ® 
fingers. 

"ET's funny—about Bobby, isn’t it?” she said with am odd catd 
in her voice, 





No one, officially, ever pinned any medals on her—no acco- 
lade for her; but when you read her story there will be one for 
her in your heart, and you'll pin a medal on her in your memory. 
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By SOPHIE KERR UNDERWOOD | } 


UNRISE, but breakfast was ready. Marcia Kemp sat He did not answer, but took a fresh plateful of cakes. 
down behind the big Britannia-ware service just as “Mart Anderson was here yesterday evening,” she advanced§ 
Richardson Kemp, her son, stamped in from feeding again tentatively. This drew him. aI 

the hogs. Aunt Cally came running from the summer kitchen “What'd he want?” frowned Richardson Kemp, looking up from §j 

wih a great dish of ham and eggs in one hand and a plate of _ his plate. ei 

steaming batter-cakes in the other. The mother and son sat “IT reckon you know,” she smiled at him proudly. “He wants} 
down and for a moment bowed their heads in silent grace. If to make you deputy. He said he’s spoke to you about it.” ea 


man was thinking of the cattle and the woman was thinking Richardson pushed back his plate with angry suddenness. “Yous 
of the man, so that no words of thanks to God for life and health, can tell Mart Anderson to take his deputy sheriff’s jobs and go }) 
sunlight and shelter, food and raiment, were in their hearts, what to hell,” he said. “A lot he cares about me—all he wants is to}# 
it matter? come honeying up around you—sneaking devil. If you didn’t i 
They looked alike—the same heavy brown hair, the same well- have this big farm and the stock and everything, I'll bet Mart 3y 
made, well-set heads, the same blue eyes. But Marcia Kemp’s Anderson wouldn’t be so set on being my stepfather. I’m going# 
Were soft and her chin firm. The look in her eyes was calm to see him and tell him—” § 
«amd and warm. Her son’s mouth was full, laughing, yet “Why, Richie, Richie!” exclaimed his mother. “There’s noth- jj 
4 cruel little twist. His eyes were clouded, watchful—his ing to get so mad about. And you mustn’t swear and curse round @} 
something sullen in it. the house like that, as if it was a liquor-saloon. You know very§ i 
nin y they ate, with Aunt Cally bringing fresh cakes every well that I’m not going to marry Mart Anderson nor nobody 4) 
cinder or two. Richardson Kemp piled the brown, delicious little else. I don’t know what’s got into you to go on so.” 
honey on his plate, slathered butter on them, drowned them in Richardson Kemp got up and pushed his chair back under the §} 
and ate them gluttonously. His table. He did not answer his mother org) 
watched him. look at her, but took his field-hat from its 3} 
tent you kind of late coming in last Illustrated by hook beside the pantry door and swung out 9} 
e?” she asked, a little jokingly, into the dewy gracious May morning. Mrs. 3% 


Bt with a note of anxiety, WILLIAM HOTTINGER Kemp got up and watched him meet the} ; 
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Marcia pulled out the single sheet of paper and read, and as she read, she tured faint 
and weak and had to lean against the doorpost. He was never coming back 





a Kemp’s Mother 


me at the plow-house. Then she turned back to her 
hail fast.: There were tears in her eyes, and her hands 
‘adafitie. Aunt Cally came in with more cakes. 
said she, alive to the situation. “Marse Richie got one 
deni-ugly spells like his pa useter get. “Taint no use your 
Miss Marshy. An’ you aint et nothin’.” She dexterously 
we phot cake and slid it onto Mrs. Kemp’s plate. “How 
> An whl in’?” she suggested with supreme tact. “Guess 
 lpaial he duti f the day, M 
setae the greater cares to the duties of the day, Mrs. 
anes foe a: little, and while Aunt Callie cleared the 
ai ate her own breakfast, she carried out the chairs and 
“aang off the mantelshelf and sideboard-top in readi- 
Ke soll whitening of the walls. 


& dining-room was part of the “old” house, to which 
dson Kemp the elder had built a big front room 
{ hall before he brought his wife home. Its timbers had been 
ihewnand were as stout as the day they were put in. It wasa 
ial bare room, with wainscot painted white, red brick 
sige apd hearth, walls and ceiling coated with whitewash 
ich Une’ Levi, Aunt Cally’s husband, by some secret process 
wito@ereamy buff. A couple of ugly old steel engravings had 
@the walls from time immemorial, and bronze turkey- 
ns fe ing the hearth decorated the mantelshelf, together 
hasenous old clock and a pair of heavy, ugly old brass candle- 
rks were white cross-barred muslin curtains, and a 
ssiv ee sideboard, a wall-cupboard with wooden 
s@back-walnut desk where the farm account-books were 
7 punted rush-seat chairs, and a really fine old mahogany ex- 
jontabie, Everything in the room was for use and freely used. 
Assoanas Uncle Levi was installed with his buckets and brushes, 
5, K@ap clapped on her sunbonnet and hurried out to the 
Ss where two late. broods of chickens were penned 
dew was dried. They came tumbling out of the 
low puffballs following their anxious, clucking 
fe caught its foot in a loop of grass and cheeped 
Kemp bent to release it, and held the little fluffy 
arm palm for a minute, smoothing it gently. 
ir used to be just that color,” she said half aloud. 
She sighed. That little golden-haired baby seemed so 
the passionate, headstrong, selfish man who filled 
anxiety and -her nights with weeping. She put 
Pchicken down, and it ran madly to the mother hen. 
® watched it a minute, but her mind flew back to 
ik—beds to be made, and dusting and sweeping, 
Pte be gathered for dinner and supper, new curtains 
Nhe ball; her garden needed hoeing, and she just had 
® take or some cookies, for they hadn’t a mite of any- 
Metin the house. Then as soon as the whitewashing was 
me Cally must mop up the floor, and they must move the 
feck in place before dinner. And who was this com- 
ing drive? Company—a woman in a buggy—it was 
mamy was Aunt Lucy Bartlett. Of all the clan of kin that 
Mughout the county, Kemps, Richardsons, Griffiths, Bart- 
would have been so welcome to-day. 
ly am glad to see you,” cried Marcia, kissing the old 
y. “Le’me tie the horse. You're a sight for sore 
Come right in, and let’s set on the gallery, for 
Ss whitewashing, and things are pretty much betwixt 
ei im the house.” 
aruiett eyed her niece sharply. “There,” said she as 
to the house, “I forgot I brought you over a loaf 
trom Lucina. How she’s picked up on her cooking, 
ye. "Taint everybody’d rather eat their’ da’ter- 
than their own; but if I do say it, ‘taint everybody 
i dater-in-law as Lucina. She’s like my own child. 
the cake, Marshy—it’s under the seat. Then 
i 0’ discourse, an’ I must be goin’ on.” 
Lucy,” protested Marcia, “aint you going to stay 


Piss 


y .2 


; if said the old woman, briskly, loosening her 
meer sncy sat down side by side on the wide settee 


Come jest for one thing, and that’s to have 
ie.” 


a 


MLA'S face quivered, but she set her lips firmly. ‘The 
Gevee.woman reached over and took hold of* Marcia’s 
. your heart is troubled, Marshy; but lay fastholt 

q Lord, and Watch and pray. We’re bound to remember that 
7 young man has to have his fling.” 
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“But Aunt Lucy,” burst out Marcia, “the Starkey gang—and 
Minnie Conners! Seems to me I'll die.” 

“The Starkey boys aint so bad,” said Aunt Lucy wisely. “They 
cut up pretty high, but they aint actually mean. A little fast 
ridin’ and card-playin’ aint going to ruint Richie. But I wisht 
he’d leave that Conners girl alone. She’s shorely light.” 

There was a long silence. Then the old woman spoke again. 

“And yit—and yit—there’s precious few men that aint had a 
light woman somewheres in their lives. It’s like a child havin’ 
mumps and chickenpox and whoopin’ cough—they’re all bound to 
catch ‘em, but they don’t never die of ‘em. Jest wait a little, 
Marshy—don’t aggervate him none. He'll outgrow it. You've 
been a good mother to him, and a judicious. But these things 
is in his blood. You know the Kemps has all been so.” 

Marcia stirred uneasily, “Oh, Aunt Lucy,” she broke in hur- 
riedly, “I know all that. And I’ve been fearful of it all along. 
But he was always the prettiest little boy. And you know after 
Rich’ died, I could ’a’ married a dozen times, f’r I wasn’t but 
twenty-six—some of ’em likely men with plenty of their own, 
so it wasn’t just the farm they was after. But—lI’d had more’n 
enough of married life; and I didn’t care about nothing nor nobody 
but Richie, and keeping things for him, and having him grow 
up right. And we have prospered, and I’ve saved everything for 
him, not stintin’ him, neither. Aunt Lucy, I’ve done my best— 
but it aint enough.” 

“No,” said Aunt Lucy, “our best aint never enough. And it’s 
something we mothers can’t never seem to learn that we can’t 
live our children’s lives for ’em. And that’s why I counsel you, 
Marshy, when you've done all in your power, to watch and be 
patient, and now and then sort of talk :t out with the Lord.” A 
gleam of radiant faith lighted up her old face, wrinkled’ and worn 
from stressful life. ‘I’ve been through some deep valleys, Marshy, 
as you know, an’ time an’ time again I couldn't see no light no- 
wheres, but J helt onto my Savior’s hand, an’ I passed through in 
safety. Even so, even so, my heart has ached me worse than I 
like to remember.” She got up to go. Marcia helped her down 
the steps and into her buggy. With an affectionate good-by, the 
old woman drove briskly away. 

“She surely has been through some deep valleys,’ mused Mar- 
cia, gazing after her. “Uncle John Bartlett was as hard as a 
stone. He drove their oldest son off because he wanted schooling. 
He took away Aunt Lucy’s butter-and-egg money. He whipped 
Tillie when she was nineteen f’r going to a dance. He was a 
mean, unnatural old skinflint, and Aunt Lucy stuck to him, and 
did the best she could. After he was dead, she had all the trou- 
ble about Walter’s forging that note, and Jane’s running off with 
the sewing-machine agent, who had one wife already. To say 
nothing of bearing and bringing up seven children and nursing 
them through every known disease! It surely does look like I 
ought to be ashamed of worrying about Richie just because he’s 
a little wild.” 

And since there is nothing that so eases our own trouble as com- 
paring it with that of some one else, Mrs. Kemp went to the task 
of putting her dining-room to rights again, with a lighter heart 
than she had carried since that day, that dreadful day almost a 
year ago, when Bert and Tom Starkey hrought home Richardson 
so drunk he could hardly stand, and for the first time his mother 
realized that her little boy who had loved and clung to her had 
turned into a strange, reckless man-creature, heedless of her re- 
monstrances, careless of her affection—worst of all, so like to the 
most cruel memory of Richardson Kemp the elder. 


N all the lovely days of summer that followed, Marcia 

Kemp bore in her heart the words of old Aunt Lucy. 
She said nothing to Richardson that she thought might irritate 
him. She cajoled him with his favorite dishes. She appeared not 
to remark his comings and goings. She was unusually liberal with 
money, and deferred constantly to him in the management of the 
farm. She was a shrewd woman, and she bent her shrewdness to 
this task of winning her son to keep to the best of himself with 
all the art of her mind and all the love in her heart. She had 
young company at the house, twice and three times a week—but 
not so often that he would feel his obvious duties as host too bind- 
ing. The prettiest girls and the most companionable young men 
of the neighborhood began to frequent the house, more and 
more often, drawn there by the lavish, joyous quality of its 
hospitality. 

So tactfully, so subtly did she work that Richardson fancied 
he had done it all himself, and he was pleased with his réle of 
lord of the manor. His fits of restlessness seemed to come more 
rarely. He was spending much less time with the Starkey boys, 
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although he did not realize why it was so. And his mother, 
noting these things, began to feel that she had piloted him 
safely through. She allowed herself to relax a little in her 
effort, began to feel a little secure happiness. Perhaps, after 
all, he was sound at heart. Perhaps his wildness had been nothing 
but a young man’s natural desire to “have his fling.” He seemed 
to be going steadily enough now. 

And indeed, all might have been well if it had not been for 
Minnie Conners. In every community there is some one woman 
born to lead men a dance—sometimes a jig of innocent coquetry, 
sometimes a devil’s saraband. Minnie Conners would have danced 
the saraband with the Grim One himself if he would have footed 
it with her, and been quite sure of herself and unafraid. Richie 
Kemp had been nothing to her until he began to come less often, 
and then she planned trouble. 

So one afternoon in late fall, when Richie Kemp was riding 
home from town, at the turn of the Pine Woods Crossroads he 
met Minnie with a scarlet shawl over her head, accenting every 
point of her dark beauty. She haiied him with a laugh. “Hello, 
stranger—where you goin’?” 

“Just coming from town,” said Richardson, pulling in his horse. 
“Where you going?” 

“I’ve been waiting here to see you,” she said, looking at him 
sidewise and smiling ever so little. 

“To see me!” he exclaimed. ‘Whoa, Belle!” 
from his horse. “Why, what’s up?” 

“T just want to know what you’re mad with me about.” 
the sidewise look, still the smile, bolder, more provocative. 

He came nearer. ‘Why, what in the world made you think I 
was mad with you, Min?” he said. 

She too came a little closer. He could see the red of her lips 
now. The shawl 2b 
had fallen away, ; 
and her dress was 
open at the throat. 
Her eyes invited. 
“Oh, you haven't 
been down for so 
long.” 

Somehow his 
free arm found it- 
self around her. 
“I’ve been terrible 
busy. The farm 
work’s been some- 
thing awful this 
year. And we’ve 
had so much com- 
pany, people com- 
ing a dozen head 
at a time some- 
times. But”—her 
head was on his 
shoulder now— 
“you needn't think 
I'd ever get mad 
at you, Min. Look 
up here.” And the 
straight and decent 
new life that he 
had begun to live 


And he leaped 
Still 













was drowned in 
her kiss. In a 
little while the 
girl, laughing, went 
her way. And 


Richardson Kemp, 
fire in his blood, 
sent his horse 
home on a run. 

His mother saw 
him ride in, for _ 
she had been watching from her bedroom window. The vicious 
cut that he gave his horse as they tore up the path to the barn 
might have fallen on her own flesh. She did not know what had 
happened, but she did know, perfectly, that his passions were out 
of leash again. But—she would not seem to see. She went to 
her mirror and rubbed her cheeks with flannel until they had 
some color. She bit her lips. Then she pulled her little white 
widow’s cap straight, and with her hands clasped tight together 
under her apron, she went downstairs to supper, 


“Why, what in the world 
made you think I was mad 
with you, Min?” he said. 
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She might have spared herself the trouble of trying jy 










natural. Richardson flung himself into the house with f 

her. He glanced at the table, and muttering some i HE dre 

not wanting anything to eat, he plunged on upstairs to hig amy 
There at the head of her table Marcia Kemp sat and jigs » him 





waiting, wondering, despairing. After a little she got 
filled a plate with the things he liked best. She powell 
of tea and put in his three lumps of sugar with shaking : 
Bearing the food, she climbed the broad stairs, 

“Richie,” she called as easily as she could for the poundi 
her heart and the shaking of her body, “aint you feeling H A 
Then without daring to wait for him to answer: “J broug 
up a bite. Can I come in?” : DI C 

The door was flung open. 
get hold of himself. 

“Well, now, don’t spoil me,” he cried out with forced joculy 
“No’m, I feel all right. I’m just in a hurry to get off” 

He was buttoning up his new white shirt—the one g& 
made for him only last month. His cheeks were 
hair tumbled. His mother thought that she had never gem 
look so handsome. 

“Set it right down on the bureau, an’ I'll eat whilst I'm dy 
ing,” he went.on garrulously. ‘My, batter bread too! { 
Cally makes better batter bread than anybody in the wo 
believe.” He nervously ran his fingers through a handful of ag 
ties. He fumbled with his sleeve-buttons. 

His mother set the food down and picked up his soiled g 
from the floor. 

“I kinda want to ride over to Aunt Lucy’s to-night,” se 
as casually as she could. “It’s about the last chance I'll he 
see Lucina. She’s going back home to-morrow.” 

“Why, that’s too bad, Ma,” Rich said, a little too heartily 
wisht I’d known about it earlier, but I promised Doc Johns! 
I'd take him over to Milford to-night, f’r his horse has gone & 
lame—” 

He stopped. He knew that his mother knew he was lying | 
tried to look at her, but he could not meet her eyes. She did 
answer, but left the room and went downstairs. 

Presently he followed her, coming down two steps at 3 ii 
and whirling out into the night with a curt, “S’long!” 

That great army of mothers who have battled bai 

but vainly to keep the integrity of their sons m 

hood will know just what was the _bitternes 
that evening’s Gethsemane to Marcia Ka 
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Richardson, too, had had tig 
































































Sometimes she got up from her di 
tempted to put on her riding-skirt and a 
a horse to follow him. Then she sat ame. 
again, waiting and listening. Twice, i by t 
times, she went out on the gallery ands —" 
there listening with all her soul fora Dawn fit 
she knew she would not hear. The Odls a ite 
wind tore at her hair, twitched at her widmgueeeszee t 
cap, twisted her skirts, chilled her thm ove 
Each time she came in she was achinglya sat ni 
but she did not feel it. That mysienaqumaa! 7 
bond which links a mother and her may" my. “a 
child, that bond which comes of the wom Sat 
suffering flesh and triumphant spirit, age cyte 
the man’s subconscious knowledge that ra - 
life sprang from these, that his vey eR schng 
sonality was molded and made while yeaa . 
lay within his mother’s womb, this Hlsten: 
rious bond of sex between mother ane r ¥ 
that is the very spiritual essence of sek “4 ept, 
it was this that told Marcia Kemp bo ‘gi 
her son was faring from safety. iy Tina ™ 
Once she had seen Minnie Connes® os oki 
store. The girl had pushed aint : -; 
she hesitated over a piece Of (aDieM aS 
Marcia Kemp remembered the perfum® chatte 
gaudy dress, the bold eyes. The mam 4 
was a little too much for her. Shee on cx 
and put out the light and went to bed. ” L It 
She was still lying there, awake and listening, and the eat 
grayness of morning was beginning to steal into the room, etl of Tia 
heard Richardson’s step on the stairs. He was walking vl 
tiously. She sat up in bed, silently, every nerve alert, ot bee 






tened. Why hadn’t she heard his horse? She knew she} 
been asleep. His steps came nearer, nearer—he pushed ope 
door. Suddenly, numbingly, she felt it—something 
amiss with him than she had imagined. (Continued om page 
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ner (li E yellow girl 
and sad crouched on a rug, 
sat ¢ shieided from de- 


hy the footboard of her 
bed, and craftily began to empty 
soldier's pockets. 

Dawn filtered through Tina’s frosty windows and 
sized the vaulty chill within. Knifelike drafts 












sat numb and still, and resolute. She must get money. No 
waan could live in Vicksburg without money—and men ought 
By. If they did not pay willingly, she would collect. Her 
maious hand crept into his breeches pocket—and stopped at a 
uous stir amongst the bedclothes. Up went Tina’s head, with 
iis dilated; then she crawied around the end of the footboard, 
mi two vigilant black eyes searched his face. Useless precaution, 


ile yet Corporal John Kinney Watts continued sleeping. To reassure 
is 1 it of this essential fact, Tina need only remain on the rug 
r and ; any passer along the street need only listen. The cor- 
f $e al slept, not peacefully, but palpably and aggressively—slept 


» how igs Waltior taking his rest, with a jumble of quilts around him. 
made certain that she would be undisturbed, the shiver- 
ners 0 ma crept back to her rug—one of those gorgeous woolly 
st ber oi which a red-cheeked lady is perpetually feeding blue sun- 
eae 0 8 green dog. But the rug didn’t keep Tina warm; her 
fume, Oe , and her knees knocked together, even after she 
nea his thick army coat and buttoned it over her night- 
1¢ gol Unele Sam issues a most excellent overcoat to his fight- 
met, excellent as far as it goes. But this coat didn’t go far 
It left Tina’s feet sticking out, and more. 
‘ars the girl's facial complexion no amateur could guess the 
™ tina's skin, as she believed in assisting nature by a lighten- 
’s work. Below the coat Tina’s visibility, which 
fetouched, proved that she was no chocolate brown, 
: mgy. Yet without artistic aids she could barely main- 
= sins to high yaller. Now she did not consider these 
mies of shade and shadow, with their consequent social dis- 
ms, but devoted exclusive diligence to her task. 











yied every crack, and icy currents flowed along her floor. 
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Pocket No. 1, breeches, right flank, yielded a penknife, half a 
sack of makings and three matches. Pocket No. 2 added a remnant 
of chewing-gum. No. 3 contributed its wadded handkerchief. In 
No. 4, breeches fob, Tina discovered something that rattled and 
rolled—two pair of dice. Disgustedly flinging the breeches from 
her, she searched the blouse—six stubby pencils. a memorandum- 
book and a mashed cigar. That was ail. 

“Nary cent! An’ him all de time promenadin’ Washington 
Street jes proud as ef he aim to buy dis town.” 

Tina sprang up, twitching like a malicious wasp, to rouse her 
unprofitable man. Then she felt something else—and hushed. 
Something round and flat and promising had been secreted in the 
upper pocket of the soldier’s blouse. 

“He is got one dollar—jes one.” 

Every military dollar is worth getting; yet Tina’s frigid fingers 
could scarcely fish it out. 

“Dar!” she got it, got it and stared—stared at a tiny round 
mirror such as ladies carry in their vanity-cases. For a moment 
she stcod glowering down upon him, and muttered: 

“Huh! You sho is stuck on yo’ looks, without a nickel to back 
’em up.” 

Tina forgot to be cold; she was getting hot. Her black eyes 
shifted to an easel which precariously upheld its picture-frame, 
not a simple molding but a massive achievement. 

After sniffing at the tawdry gilt, she sarcastically surveyed its 
contents, the enlarged tintype of her khaki man. 

“Twenty-five dollars for dat. I wont never git done payin’.” 

From the face in the frame she glanced comparingly at the 
face on the pillow, which showed resemblance in certain items. 
The corporal was a sincerely black person, and his portrait seemed 
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right tolerable dark-complected. Both faces possessed exactly 
the same number of eyes and ears. Their coloring was identical 
—both done in charcoal. Together they exasperated Tina. 

“I’m plumb broke down, cookin’ for white folks, and totin’ 
vittles fer a triflin’ nigger, sojer or no sojer. But I couldn’t kick 
nary dog outer my house widout no coffee.” 

She clicked around in high-heeled slippers and the army coat, 
gathered a few splinters and coaxed a fire in the kitchen stove. 

“Dat’s de end o’ de coal—an’ I’m glad of it. Now he can’t 
be settin’ round de stove all day. Oh, Bubber! Bubber! Git up!” 

“Lemme ‘lone, Tina! I got a misery.” From the tangle of 
bedclothes Bubber’s voice emerged drowsily. 

“Got a misery, is you!” Tina exclaimed, starting toward him 
with a skillet. “I reckon you will git up.” 

If tha gallant soldier had but opened half an eye, he must 
have realized his danger, for Tina looked powerful perilous with 
her mouth shut. At the foot of the bed she checked herself, 
lowered the skillet and kept silence—intense silence, with a 
greenish glint in her eyes, watching to see if Bubber would drop 
back to sleep. He did not. Bubber had never waked. Bubber 
wasn’t intending to wake, except in case of fire. 

The soldier of the republic slept, and Tina tiptoed backward, 
easing down her skillet on the kitchen floor. Then she moved 
swiftly, noiselessly, and began to accumulate his clothes—hat, 
shoes, shirt, blouse and breeches, an awkward armful, which 
couldn’t be hid in one place. 

“T'll scatter ’em.” She smiled cunningly. ‘“Dat’s best, too!” 

Kicking off her slippers, Tina’s bare feet made no sound. His 
blouse she camouflaged with a cast-off petticoat and tossed on top 
of a chest of drawers. The breeches, bundled in a newspaper, 
chocked their useless heating stove. One spiral puttee she stuffed 
into a vase on the mantel; the other fitted snugly within an empty 
can upon her kitchen shelf. Then she picked up his shoes, and 
laughed. 

“°Taint no place to hide dese clod-maskers, ’cept I had a 
pianner-box. Besides, he aint got no mo’—neither no hat.” 


HE situation tickled her funny-bone, and Tina began to 

grin as she disinterred from a trunk the humble “cits” 
that her soldier used to wear before he marched away from Vicks- 
burg, marched so proudly behind the old brass band—leaving a 
new gold band on Tina’s finger. 

Her soldier slept; he would wake to find himself stripped of 
pomp and glamour. No longer would he strut the streets as 
“Corporal John K. Watts,” returned from victorious war; here- 
after he must slink about, demoted to “Bubber Jones,” plain 
“Bubber Jones,” as everybody called him for short. 

Yellow-visaged Fate, with straggly black hair, leaned against 
the footboard of her bed and laughed. 

“Now, den,; Corp’ral Watts, I reckon you'll quit pee-radin’ 
*mongst the women, an’ go to work.” 

Tina flung aside the overcoat and dressed for her day’s work— 
the white folks’ breakfast must be served at eight, and Bubber’s 
coffee was nearly ready. No more secrecy, no more pussy-footing. 
Her shoes clattered on the boards as she came to the bedside 
and shook him. 

“Here, Bubber! Git up an’ drink yo’ coffee. Come out o’ here.” 

“Git up!” was an old, familiar phrase, daily heard, and daily 
disregarded. But there was something in the tempo of Tina’s 
“Come out o’ here,” that fetched him wide awake. Bubber opened 
both eyes, took notice, and his eyes remained open. Tina was 
preparing to open them a little wider. 

“Git up, Bubber; no foolishness dis mornin’.” 

“All right.” 

He knew she meant it; she knew he knew; and he knew she 
knew he knew. Which brought about the sweet and perfect under- 
standing that should always exist between husband and wife. He 
bounced out of bed, not even grunting as his bare feet plumped 
upon the cold, cold boards. Bubber got up; he got entirely up and 
reached for his O. D. breeches. They were gone. His eyes batted 
stupidly, but not from sleep. 

“Tina, whar’s my clo’es?” 

“Dar dey!” 

“I means my unyform.” 

“Dat’s yo’ unyform—which signify go to work.” 

“But Tina, I can’t wear dese ol’ clo’es.” 

“Den go widout—an’ it’s pow’ful cold.” 

Corporal John Kinney Watts had been married ten months, the 
first seven being spent as a drilling bachelor at Camp Pike. An 
educational three months at home had taught him not to rile 
his wife when Tina kept on saying nothing. Besides, the gallant 


A Smooth 


corporal stood in no position to argue with a mulish womm 
his shanks shuddered for pants. : 

“Put on.dem breeches—quick!” ordered Tina. 

The corporal double-quicked. a 

Over his head he pulled a flannel shirt, most comforting 
in this chill pinch of need. While lacing his shoes, Bubber eum 
furtively round the room, and presently dared to ask: 

“Tina, what is you did wid my unyform?” 

“It’s gone.” 

“Pawnshop?” 

“No. Dar’s yo’ shoes and hat.” 4 

“But Tina, I can’t wear dem army shoes an’ army hat wi 
sech clo’es. It’s ag’in’ reggerlations.” ; 

“Den wear ’em widout no clo’es—an’ see how you liked 
reggerlations.” 

The suggestion froze Bubber stiff. He scuffled into “ci 
took a chair gloomily at the kitchen table, blowing into his 
to get them warm, and blowing into his coffee to get ity 
Bubber was a shovel-mouth person; his lower lip hung recep 
as he looked at the stove for trimmings that should com 
coffee. 

“You needn’t be lookin’,” 
“Dat’s all.” 

“Whar’s dem sardines an’ dem crackers?” 

“You swallered ’em last night; and ’taint nary ‘nother bigs 
dis house. Now listen to me ag’in: gallivantin’ ‘bout ing 
clo’es wont pay for my furnicher.” 

Hitherto the installment-man hadn’t pestered Bubber—¢ 
had more sense. He glanced at the furniture of emphaj 
golden oak, and turned away from such a sight. 

“Tina, you never had no use for dat stuff.” 

“Co’se I did, wid folks visitin’ here to ’quire how was 
Watts gittin’ ‘long in de war. Never had nary chair for’ 
set in.” 

“Pears to me,”—Bubber contemplated the empty tae 
his own interior vacancies,—“ "pears to me like you mought hill 
in some grub.” ae 

“See here, nigger! Wid de Gov’ment sendin’ me thittya 
ev’y month, couldn’t I pay three dollars a week on my fami 
Shut up!” sae 


> 
«4 


Tina promptly disillusioned } 


UBBER never opened his mouth, except to pour mgm 
The cup was drained, and he shoved it aside. 1 
successfully surrounded half a pint of hot courage, he fa 
self fortified to start an argument: me 
“Dat telefome! Dat cost two dollars a munt. Whlls 
sense—” : 
“Plenty sense.” 
was 'bleeged to git dat telefome 
wanted me to hire out—’”’ 
“You? Hire out?” Bubber - snorted. 
munt?” oe 
“No, I never aimed to hire; but I loved to hear ‘eammm 
and talk nice. Co’se, I'd promise ’em all, an’ never hurt ® 
feelins’.” : 
“Wouldn’t dey git mad when you quit?” : 
“I aint quit—aint started. Jes kep’ settin’ on my a 
rockin’-cheer whilst de white folks rid up in deir aut 
say, ‘Tina, I was spectin’ you to cook my breakfast.’ 
‘ply back, ‘but I warn’t feelin’ so overly good dis mori 
come to-morrer.’ Den to-morrer dey’d ride roun a 
ag’in. It sholy done me all de good, hirin’ out to Wiie® 
Lawd!” , 
Happy, happy memories of ‘white folks flocking to 
begging Tina, imploring Tina—Tina the sought-after, + 
desired, Tina who drew thirty dollars a month from the’ 
ment, Tina who could promise everybody, Tina who a 
The wrath-clouds vanished from her face, and rippling Sm 
forth. Then laughter, and Tina danced. : ie 
“Lawd! Lawd! Bubber, dem was nice days. An bas 
folks rid away, I’d jes lay back in my rockin’-cheer al iy 


A reminiscent grin spread over Tina’s fat 
‘cause sO many white 


“Wid thirty dor 


“I aint.goin’ to cook no white folks’ grub, 
Nor wash no clo’es in de white folks’ tub; 
Wont strain my back in de cotton-fiel’, 

Aint gwine to eat no mo’ cornmeal, — 
*Cause I got.a man in de firin’-line; 
Got a man in de firin’-line. 
And thirty dollars—glory be! 
Dis gov’ment sends it down to me, 
On de fust o’ de munt whedder rain or sal 
"Cause I got a man in de firin’-line. 
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At the hotel door it took that fat white man so long to squeeze out of his car 
that Tina mighty nigh beat him to it. Bubber had no heart to think what lay ahead. 
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Opportunity knocked at Bubber’s door. He sprang up and 
patted juba, encouraging Tina into hilarious humor. Her eyes 
glowed; her teeth gleamed; and Bubber had already puckered his 
mouth to beg for soldier-clothes when Tina the changeable whirled 
upon him in a fury: 

“You fool! I was gettin’ ‘long fine—until you busted it up.” 

“Who busted it up? Me?” Her injustice made him reckless. 
“Dat’s jes like a ’oman—blames a man for ev’rything. Say I 
broke up de whole war, jes to play a prank on you. I never done 
so. Dat war suited me. I done all I could to keep it goin’.” 

Scornfully the woman glared. 

“Keep de war goin’? Huh! You can’t keep yo’se’f goin’, An’ 
I’m quit feedin’ you on white folks’ vittles.” 

Bubber’s face grew even blacker, but starvation turneth aside 
wrath and giveth the soft answer: “Tina, I’m ’bleeged to git 
sumpin t’ eat.” 

“Den git a job. Cap’n Marley is beggin’ for hands on his planta- 
tion—” 

“Me? Go to de country? Huh!” 

“All dem country-niggers is ridin’ in deir own autymobiles dis 
year.” Tina’s shrewd eyes watched, but her suggestion failed to 
strike the fire of zeal, for Bubber’s sparker didn’t work. So she 
grabbed him. 

“Come out o’ here, nigger.” 

“Come out?” he balked, and questioned blankly. 

“You needn’t think you’s gwine back to bed. 
lock my do’. You’s ’bleeged to do sumpin.” 

This staggered Bubber, and while he staggered, Tina yanked 
him through the doorway. Immediately he saw her point. And 
likewise he saw 
Tina putting on his 
army coat. 

“Hold on, Tina, 
hold on!  Dat’s 
my coat.” 

“Tt used to wuz 
yo’ coat.” 

“T’ll freeze.” 

‘*‘Dat’li be 
sumpin you kin do 
—freeze, or take 
exercise.” 

Lean and lank 
and shivering, 
Bubber stood on 
the front gallery, 
his blackness turn- 
ing to blue. The 
keen wind searched 
through him, pay- 
ing no more atten- 
tion to his ice- 
cream pants than 
if they’d been a 
wire fence. 

“Say, Tina, why 
didn’t you buy yo’ 
own se’f a coat 
whilst you had 
money ?” 

+ oe yee 
snapped, “—laid 
one aside at de 
sto’, an’ when I 
went to fetch it, de 
clerk ‘low dey done 
signed a ‘mistis,’ 
an’ he couldn’t 
lemme take up no 
mo’ on credick.” 

“Signed a mis- 
tis?” 

“Uhu!” 

“What’s dat?” 

“You ignunt nigger!” Tina planted both hands on her hips and 
glared. “You don’t know nothin’. Mistis, dat’s de paper what 
made dis gov’ment git mad an’ quit sendin’ my money.” 

“T knows "twuz sumpin.” 

“Anyway, I never got nary cloak. Now, listen to me, Bubber: 
de ’stallment-man is comin’ Saddy to claim his furnicher. You’s 
all de time braggin’ yo’ brags "bout bein’ a smooth talker. Bein’s 


I’m fixin’ to 


a 


“Corp'l, you's bound to wear ‘em at our festerval to-night. You's a 
smooth talker, an’ we's ‘pendin’ on you to auction off dem prizes.” 


A Smooth 


you can’t make no payment, you’d better out-talk dat Man fer 
furnicher. I’m gwine to set right here an’ see if he tab 
away. Ef he do—Bubber Jones, listen to me, ef he do you 

right on top o’ de waggin, an’ travel.” Bi 

Here endeth the first lesson—and here beginneth the final 
ter of lamentations. 

“Wait a minute, Tina—wait a minute.” 

Tina never waited; she locked the door and trudged off ig 
without giancing back at Bubber, who was trying to thaw gp 
think-tank. His mind wouldn’t operate, but his legs did. He 
up and hustled across the street to scrouge in the doorway of 
MacAllister’s garage, where the wind couldn't get such g fay 
at him. 

War is hell; the ex-corporal was up against it. Here he 
mustered out of the army without a job, and turned Out of ( 
without a breakfast. He’d never had a regular job andg 
miss that; but every veteran craves a regular commi 
coat no thicker than a minnow-net, and pants that fla ' 
his legs, Bubber stood gazing toward town. There stile 
such institutions as a Hot Cat Eating House and a Shinn ju 
Restaurant where men found warmth, companionship and the 
of greasy cookery. Dimly he recalled these vanished joys, Inj 
first sweet halcyon days of home-coming he too had been files 
fed and glad-handed to a fare-you-well. But alas for the gmii 
of republics! In later weeks he suspected the diminis 
thusiasm over his patronage as his unpaid checks piled up 
might occur if he shuffled into the Hot Cat—stripped of tip 
form—and tried to out-talk Bud Lowe for an order of bam 
eggs? Bud would point to the sign “Cash in Advance—Thig ii 

You.” Whereupon 
American soldier 
advance backwards 
of the Hot Cat. 

The corporal’s medi 
tions being so abs 
and melancholy, he fait 
to hear two nursegi 
behind him. ~With the 
heads down, bulll 
against the wind, ae 
of them noticed the é 
jected person until fi 
White stopped a 
giggled: 

“Lordee! Ef dis 
Corp’] Watts!” 

“Now, people, peopl 
And chunky-built Mo} 
had to chime in with ia 
gush. “Here | wi 
passin’ de compl, # 
fixin’ not to recogm 
him.” 

Misery does. not 
ways love company, 4 
the ex-corporal felt 1 
hanker for recogml 
when he wabbled m 
pair of icicle legs. 

‘<Mornin’, Moh 
—Mornin’, Jinoy.” 

“Corp'l, whar’s yw 
sojer-clo’es.” 

“I'm ’tendin’ 0 of 
pussonal business 
mornin’.” 

“Sholy, sholy! 4mm 
can’t be runnin 
bizness all de time” 

wy “Co’se <a J 
me 6oagreed. “But - 

” pow’ful becomim to 

unyform.” 

This hurt. 

makin’ deir 


_ , eal bi 

“See here, Jinny, I gits pestered wid folks mira 
over me.” 

“Scuse me, scuse me! But Corp’, y 
our festerval to-night. You's a smoot 
on you to auction off dem prizes.” 

Against affairs of the church mo 
hero must resume his pedestal. 


I 
»ou’s bound to weal ent 
h talker, an’ wes pead 
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Harris Dickson 


Tina's sharp eyes spied him. 


“You, Bubber! Whar you gwine?” Tina 


must be powerful riled to yell so loud when he was nding with white folks. 


‘Den agin,” Jinny suggested, “sojers spends deir money so free.” 
isho did,” Bubber nodded dismally. 
“Eight o'clock, Corp’|I—don’t forgit.” And they blew on their 


way. 
Bubber hadn't forgotten the festival in Pleasant Waters Church, 
Music and lights, brave men and fair women. Plainly he ceuldn’t 


iline at the function in such dull rags as these. He loved to 

y the hero. He just ate it up, ate it raw, but now he craved a 
nition that stuck closer to his ribs. 

Tm hongry,” he muttered, which was no news. 

Hungry and without a cent of cash, the corporal needed credit; 
ith array constituted his sole collateral. He must be equipped 

e. 

Tina aint carried dem clo’es nowhar. 

house,” 

A lashing wind behind him, and gnawing necessities within, 
trove Bubber diagonally across the street, where he shook the 
atk from its position above Tina’s kitchen window and climbed 


Dey’s bound to be in 


“Et dey’s here, I'll sho find ’em.” And he did, the rusted stove 
: to disgorge. 
I knowed it,” Bubber grinned, and kept grinning as his blouse 
te Up, and one spiral puttee from the vase. That second put- 
fave trouble, but its final discovery in a baking-powder can 
off his triumph. 

ow den, I feels better—an’ looks better.” 
Wattior on all fours, crawfishing out of a kitchen window, 
a impressive spectacle. This is technically a strata- 
Fi, and not a maneuver for dress parade. The real parade never 
until Corporal John K. Watts debouched into a swell 
hed company front and marched. his column toward the 


wet eating-house, 


7 
¥ 


Famished dusk had nearly come before Corporal Watts finaly 
succeeded in connecting with a hand-out. Ed Blocker! Ed 
flashed over him like an aurora of abundant promise. He had 
reached the state of mind where he began to see visions and 
mirages. Why hadn’t he thought of Ed? Bubber had exhausted 
every other possibility. Ed was a soldier, a brother-in-arms and 
sympathetic. He had likewise endured the horrors of war—at 
Camp Funston—and got honorably discharged into his old job of 
racking up fifteen balls for a pool-game—with lunch-counter 
attachment. Pool-games didn’t signify. But the lunch-counter! 
Therein lay the catering eligibility of Ed Blocker. Ed compre- 
hended how things were hooked up. Ed produced. And now, 
comfortably stowed within the constitution of Corporal Watts, 
lay the snack that Ed produced. 

Full of chow, but dollarless, and with an impending festival 
on his hands, Corporal John K. Watts deployed into position 
alongside the Washington Street curb. If the corporal had felt 
much better, his system couldn’t stand it—unless Ed had also 
coughed up the loan of a dollar, as suggested. However, the 
corporal could display himself, and await further gifts from the 
gods. The world couldn’t miss seeing Corporal Watts. He de- 
sired the world for an audience—all of it except one, and she 
was coming. 

Tina wasn’t going to see Bubber, not if Bubber glimpsed her 
first—which he did; and he dodged as Tina rounded the bank 
corner with hat on crank-sided, and eyes that challenged the street. 
Bubber ducked and dodged. Any hole for a scared rabbit—the 
automobile came handiest, a providential seven-passenger which 
stood at the curb. 

Straight on she came, catercornering across to inspect the group 
of negroes. 

“Is anybody here seed Bubber?” (Continued on page 116) 
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cA NDERSON CROW, the marshal of Tinkletown, has developed into 


a real character in American fiction. 


Thousands are following his exploits 


in this magazine, and in response to the appeals here's another. 


No 
QUESTIONS ANSWERED 


By GEORGE 
BARR McCUTCHEON 


Illustrated by 
IRMA DEREMEAUX 





REWARD!!! 
$25.00 
For THE APPREHENSION 
OR 
CAPTURE 
OF 
PERSON OR PERSONS 
WHo SUCCESSFULL STOLE 
THE 
FASHIONABLE BULLDOG 
BELONGING TO Mrs. M. FrYBACK 
ON OR ABOUT FRIDAY OF 
Last WEEK! 


N. B.—Said dog occasionally answers 
to the name of Marmaduke, but mostly 
to Mike. 

An Additional Reward of Three Dol- 
lars Cash will be paid for the return of rs 
said dog, with or without said Criminals. a. 
No Questions asked. 

A. Crow, 
Marshal of Tinkletown. 











Banner printing office, made itself conspicuous at 

no less than a dozen points in the village of Tinkle- 
town on a blustery February morning. Early visitors to the post 
office in Lamson’s store were the first to discover it, tacked neatly 
on the bulletin board. Others saw it in front of the Town Hall, 
while others, who rarely took the trouble to look at a telephone 
pole before leaning against it, found themselves gazing with 
interest at the notice that covered the customary admonition: 

“Post No Bills.” 

Of course everyone in Tinkletown knew, and had known for 
the matter of a week or more, that Mort Fryback’s bulldog 
was “lost, strayed or stolen,” but this was the first glaring intima- 
tion that Mort had also lost his mind. In the first place, Mike— 
as he was familiarly known to every inhabitant—wasn’t worth 
more than a dollar and a half when he was in his prime, and that, 
according to recollection, must have been at least twelve or 
fifteen years prior to his unexplained disappearance. In the 
second place, it was pretty generally understood that Mike— 
recently Marmaduke—had surreptitiously taken a dose of prussic 
acid in a shed back of Kepsal’s blacksmith shop and was now 
enjoying a state of perfect rejuvenation in the happy hunting 
ground. 

Mr. Alf Reesling, the town drunkard, after having scanned 


‘T= foregoing poster, fresh from the press of the 


— 2eremeale— * 


“I asked him last night,” said‘she.’ ‘He said he was a trained elephant.” 


four of the notices on his way to the post office, informed 4 gu 
of citizens in front of Brubaker’s drugstore that Anderson Crow 
would do almost anything to get his name into print. 

the town marshal had had one of their periodical “fallings ot 
and, for the moment at least, the former was inclined to bilier 
ness. 


he got s0 he 
be could get 
nf then he’d 
always swor' 
ok up and f 
Phat puazies 


“To begin with,” explained Alf, “there aint a dog in this i rm 


that’s worth stealin’, to say nothin’ of three dollars. You® 
tell me that Mort Fryback would give three dollars to get Ua 
dog back, not even if he was alive—which he aint, if yout 
believe Bill “Kepsal. No sir; it’s just because Andersom . 
to see his name in print, that’s what it is. I bet if you™ 
ask Mort if he has agreed to pay—how much is it a 
—twenty-eight dollars—if he has agreed to pay all that 
for*nothin’, he’d order you out of his store.” Mast 

“Mrs. Fryback told my wife a couple of weeks ago = 
duke was a prize bull, and she wouldn’t take a hundr ok 
for him,” said Newt Spratt. “Seems that she had some wen 
up his pedigree, and he turns out to be a stepson OF so 
like that of a dog that won first prize at a bench show— 
that is—in New York City.” 

“Ever since that actress woman was here las of 
of Harry Squires, I mean,—every derned dog in pcos 4 ania? 
out to be related some way or other to a thoroughbre 


per 


last fall,—that ii 





pations Answered 


aiher city,” said Alf. “Why, even that mangy shepherd 
con Rank’s—accordin’ to Mrs. Rank—is a direct 
“fant of two of the finest Boston terriers that ever came 
Boston. She told me so herself, but, of course, I couldn’t 
‘« he happened to look so much like a shepherd dog and so 
like his parents, ‘cause there’s no use makin’ poor Mrs. 
any more miserable than she already is—she certainly 
a jun out of life, livin’ with the deacon from one year’s 
et Yes sir; just because that actress woman paraded 
here for a month or so last fall with a French poodle, 
far as I can see, why all the women in town should 
‘ Jeashes on their dogs and washin’ ’em and trimmin’ 
4 tying red ribbons around their necks—yes, and around 
of their tails, too. I'll never forget that stub-tail dog of 
Nixon's going around with a blue bow stickin’ straight up 
j him, and logkin’ as though he’d lost something and got 
jooking for it. And Mort's dog, Mike,—poor old Mike,— 
he got so he’d go down to Hawkins’ undertakin’ shop every 
be could get a minute off and bark till Lem would let him 
i then he'd lay down in a corner and go to sleep, and 
always swore the poor dog was as mad as a hornet when 
ike up and found he was still alive.” 
¥ les me is why Mort Fryback’s offerin’ this reward, 
if he knows the dog is dead. It costs money to have 
fe tis printed at the Banner office.” So spoke Elmer 
er. “Wasn’t he present at the obsequies?” 
hepamt,” said Alf. “He claims now that he- don’t 
vias about it, and, besides, Bill Kepsal says he’ll beat 
Me of anybody that says Mike passed away on his 
saistluding Mort. So naturally Mort denies it. He told 
bsienday he wouldn’t deny ‘it even if he had both of his 
but waat chance, says he, has a one-legged man got with big 
Kepsal?” = 


Anderson now,” said Mr. Spratt, his gaze fixed on 
ing figure. 
was zero weather in northern New York State, and the 
nt Marsal “of Tinkletown was garbed accordingly. The 
ive collat of his brass-buttoned ulster was turned up, com- 
ty obscurmg the ear-flaps and part of the coonskin cap he 
wearing, AneMormous pair of arctics covered his feet; his 


and red mit’ 
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I still stick to what I said to you at first when you said that 
to me.” 

“What was that?” 

“I said you couldn’t ketch me even if I was dead drunk and 
unconscious in the gutter, that’s what I said.” 

“For two cents, I’d show you,” said Anderson. 

“Well, go ahead. Just add two cents to what you claim I 
already owe you, and go ahead with your runnin’ me in. But 
before you do it, lemme warn you I'll sue you for false arrest, 
and then where’ll you be? I got five witnesses right here that'll 
swear I aint drunk now and haven’t been in twenty-three years.” 

“That shows just how drunk you are,” said Anderson triumphant- 
ly. “Far as I can see, there are only four men here.” 

“Don’t you call yourself a man?” 

“What say?” 

“I mean I got five witnesses includin’ you, that’s what I mean. 
I’m gettin’ sick of you all the time tellin’ me I been drinkin’ again, 
when you know I aint touched a drop since 1896. Why, doggone 
you, Andy Crow, if it wasn’t fer me an’ the way. you keep on 
talkin’ about juggin’ me, you wouldn’t have any excuse at all 
fer bein’ town marshal. You—” 

“That'll do now,” interrupted Anderson severely. “You have 
said them very words to me a thousand times, Alf Reesling, and— 
Who’s that coming out of the post office?” 

The group gradually turned to look up the street. Tinkle- 
town is a slow place. Its inhabitants do everything with a 
deliberation that suggests the profoundest ennui. For example, a 
gentleman of Tinkletown rarely raised his hat on meeting a lady. 
He invariably started to do so, but as the ladies of the place 
were in the habit of moving with more celerity than the gentle- 
men, he failed on most occasions to complete the undertaking. 
What’s the sense of takin’ your hat off to a woman, he would 
argue, if she’s already got past you? So far as anybody knew, 
there wasn’t a woman in town with an eye in the back of her head. 

“Looks like a stranger,” said Newt Spratt. 

“It certainly does,” agreed Anderson. “Yes, I’m right,” he 
added an instant later. 

The object of interest was Crossing the street in the direction 
of the Grand View Hotel. The group watched him with mild 
interest. In front of the two-story frame building that seemed 


The unnatural Mrs. Fox promptly poked her finger through the 
hole and rubbed the snout of what must have been a boa-constrictor. 
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to. stagger, or at 
least to shrink, under 
the weight of its own 
importance, the 
stranger—a man— 
paused to glance at 
one of the placards 
heralding the misfor- 
tune and at the same 
time the far from 
parsimonious regard 
of the lady who had 
been despoiled of a 
fashionable _ bulldog. 
Having perused the 
singularly | compre- 
hensive notice, he 
deliberately tore it 
down, folded it with 
some care, and stuck 
it into his overcoat 
pocket. Then he 
entered the Grand 
View Hotel. 

“Well, I'll be ding- 
blasted!” exclaimed 
Marshal Crow. 

Mr. Reesling’s ani- 
mosity gave way to 
civic pride. “By jin- 
go, Anderson,” he 
cried, “if you want ° 
any help arrestin’ ~<a @ aa 
that scoundrel, call ieee . ee 
on me! Comin’ 
around here defacin’ 


_— 
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things like that—he Anderson Crow marshaled a dozen or more able-bodied conscripts preparatory bal 


ought to go to jail.” 

Elmer K. Pratt, the photographer, voiced a time-tried but 
fruitless criticism. “If you’d paste ’em up instead of tackin’ ’em 
up, people couldn’t take ’em down like that. I’ve told you—” 

“If you got any complaints to make about me, Elmer, you’d 
better make ’em to the town board and not to Alf Reesling and 
Newt Spratt,” interrupted Marshal Crow testily. “Besides I do 
paste ’em up when I run out of tacks.” 

He started off toward the Grand View, his head erect, his 
whiskers bristling with indignation. 

“Shall we go with you, Anderson?” inquired Alf. 

“Taint necessary,” replied the Marshal; “but you might go 
over and wait for me in front of the hotel.” 

“If you:need any help, just holler,” said Alf. 

Entering the office of the Grand View Hotel, Marshal Crow 
looked around for the despoiler. Save for the presence of the 
proprietress, Mrs. Bloomer, relict of the founder of the hostelry, 
the room was quite empty. Mrs. Bloomer, however, filled it 
rather snugly. She was a large person, and she had a cold in 
the head which made her feel even larger. She was now engaged 
in sweeping the floor. 

“Mornin’, Jennie,” was Anderson’s greeting. “Where’s the 
feller that’s stoppin’ here?” 

Mrs. Bloomer had the sniffles. “He’s gone up to his room,” 
she said. Then after another sniffie: “Why?” 

“T want to see him.” 

“Well, his room’s at the head of the stairs, to your right.” 

Anderson twisted his whiskers in momentary perplexity. 

“Might be better if you asked him to come down.” 

“Ask him yourself,” she said. “I don’t want to see him.” 

Marshal Crow made a mental reservation to yank Mrs. Bloomer 
up before Justice Robb the next time she left the garbage can 
standing on the sidewalk overnight. 

He hesitated about going up to the guest’s bedroom. It wasn’t 
quite the legal thing to do. The more he thought of it, the longer 
he hesitated. In fact, while he was about it, he thought he would 
draw a chair up to the big sheet-iron stove and sit down. 

“Wont you take off your overcoat and goloshes?” inquired the 
landlady, but in a far from hospitable manner. 

“How long has this feller been here?” demanded Anderson, 
moving his left foot a little, but not quite far enough to avoid 
the broom. 

“Last night.” 

“Um-m! What’s his name and where’s he from?” 
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“Go and look at the register, and then you'll knowan 
I do. It’s a public register. Nothing secret about it.” 

Anderson got up suddenly. “I guess I'll go look whik 
sweepin’ around here.” 

The register on the little counter in the corner revealed th 
of a single arrival below the flowing Spencerian hand d 
Spence, the clerk, head waiter, porter and bell-boy of te§ 
View Hotel. Willie, because of his proficiency as a chit 
always wrote the date line in the register.. He was 
flourishes, but somewhat feeble in spelling. Anyone wi 
an eye could see that there was something wrong witha 
line that read: “Febury 25nd 1919.” The lone guests 
written in a tight “running” hand with total disregard i 
elementary formation of letters, might have been almost 
thing that occupied less than two inches of space. Evenhs 
of residence was a matter of doubt. : 

The Marshal put on his spectacles and studied the 
As far as he could make out, the man’s name was somelilg 
“Winnumnn Millmmmin.” It was a name that baffled him 
longer he studied it, the worse it became. 

“Seems to me, Jennie, if I was runnin’ this hotel, It 
Willie Spence register for the guests, and save ‘em the ™ 

“Can’t you make it out?” , 

“Course I can,” he replied promptly. “It’s as plain 3! 
me, but I'll bet you a good cigar you can’t make it oul 

She fell into the trap. “All right, I take you up Its 
& Mrs. George F. Fox.” 

Mr. Crow stared at her for a second or two. Then he a. 
himself. “You're right,” he said. ‘What kind of a cgi 
smoke, Jennie?” ; ‘ 

As be had feared, she promptly named the highest pric 
she had in stock, a three-for-a-quarter brand, and thea 
announced that if he’d leave a dime on the show-casé, 

“Got his wife with him, I see,” remarked Andersoa. 

“Yep,” said Mrs. Bloomer. 

“What’s his business?” eas: work 

“I asked him last night,” said she, pausing im her 
Anderson with a rather penetrating look. “He s# 
trained elephant.” 

“A—a what?” 

“A trained elephant.” 

“You don’t say. so!” 


“And his wife is a snake-charmer,” she added uneasily. 
















He had commandeered a double-barreled shotgun belonging to Bill Kepsal. 


ison blinked rapidly. “Well, of all the— 
is he doing here in Tinkletown?” 
ft ask any more questions after that,” said she, with a 
fiance up the stairway. “I’d give a good deal to know 
got in them big black valises they brought with ’em. 
times as big as regular valisés, with brass trimmin’s. I 
i aint got any reptiles in em.” 
i Crow took that instant to consult the office clock. “By 
Phe exclaimed, with some sprightliness. “I got to be movin’ 
Tm follerin’ up a clue in that dog case.” 
Bloomer's anxious gaze was bent on a dark corner back 
B stairway. 
lope, if she has got any snakes in them valises, she wont 
ft loose and go crawlin’ all over the place. I—” 
Crow sent a quick, searching look about the office as he 
toward the door. 
Jou going up to his room?” inquired Mrs. Bloomer. 
al replied Anderson, and closed the door quickly 


But what on 


Reesling and his companions were waiting impatiently on 
walk. They were actively disappointed when the Marshal 
a empty-handed. 
he too much fer you?” was Alf’s scathing inquiry. 
Many times have I got to tell you, Alf, that I’m able 
cases without your assistance? Now, this is a 
and you leave it.to me to handle. When I get ready to 
something that will make your hair stand on end. 
Newt! Don’t ask any questions. Don’t—” 
Nt going to ask any questions,” snapped Newt. 
tell you something.” 
"as, ch? Well, what was you going to tell me?” 
k went by here a couple of minutes ago an’ he 
You to come into his store right away.” 
my frowned. “I bet he’s confessed.” 
um? What’s he got to confess?” demanded Alf. 
) Hever mind,” said the Marshal quickly. “I'll 
now.” 


“T was 


AG see 

, his “reserves” standing in front of the Grand View, 
1 into Fryback’s hardware store. 

bag strictly speaking, stumping—back and 


i 


ity, cutlery counter. His brow was corrugated 
mstant he saw the Marshal he uttered an 
i Might have been construed as either relief, 
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dismay or wrath. It was, as a 
matter of fact, inarticulate and 
therefore extremely difficult to 
classify. Anderson, however, 
deduced it as dismay. Mr. Fry- 
back came out from behind the 
counter, stumped over to the 
stove, in which there was a 
crackling fire and, after opening 
the isinglass door, squirted a 
mouthful of tobacco juice upon 
the coals. Whereupon it be- 
came possible for him to articu- 
late. 

“I been lookin’ 
everywhere fer 
you,” said he, 
somewhat breath- 
lessly. “Where 
you been?” 

“°*Tendin’ to 
business,” retorted 
Anderson. ‘“What’s 
the matter?” 

Mr. Fryback 
took the precau- 
tion to ascertain 
that there were no 
listeners in the 
store. “Some- 
body—some wom- 
an, you c’n bet 
on that—told my 
wife last; night 
that- I poisoned 
old Mike.” 

“Well, you did, 
didn’t you?” 

“Of course I did. That is, I hired Charlie Brubaker to do it. 
But she says I did it with my own hands, and—my gosh, An- 
derson, I never went through such a night in my life as last 
night.” He mopped his brow. “You’d think I was a murderer, 
Course, I denied it. I swore he wasn’t dead, and that I’d increase 
the reward to a hundred dollars just to show her. What I want 
you to do, right away, is to have a new set of bills printed, 
offerin’ a hundred dollars reward for that dog, instead of three. 
It’s the only chance I’ve got of ever being able to live in my own 
house again.” 

The Marshal eyed him reflectively. “If you could get her to 
agree to let you offer the reward for Mike, dead or alive—” 

“She wakts him alive, and no other way.” 

“Can’t you buy her off?” 

Mr. Fryback groaned. “I could—” he began dismally, and 
then fell to chewing with great vigor. ; 

“What would it cost?” inquired Anderson, feelingly. 

“An automobile,” replied Mr. Fryback, after opening and clos- 
ing the stove-door once more. “It would be cheaper, you see, 
to offer a hundred dollars for Mike,” he explained, ingenuously. 

“Tt certainly would,” agreed the Marshal, “seein’ as you wou!dn’t 
have to pay fer anything except the printin’ of the notices. If 
you wanted to show how much you think of your wife, and how 
anxious you are to please her, you could go as high as a thousand 
dollars, Mort.” 

“Would you, reely, Anderson?” 

“Sure. She could lord it over all these women—includin’ my 
wife—who’ve been sayin’ Mike wasn’t worth fifty cents and didn’t 
have a pedigree any longer than his tail. Why, if she wanted 
to go on lyin’ about the value of that old dog, she could tell 
people she had been offered a thousand dollars for Marmyduke 
by a well-known dog collector in New York.” 

“That might please her,” reflected Mort. “Course, this thing 
has already cost me quite a lot of money, outside the printin’. 
I’ve had to give Bill Kepsal a receipt in full fer what he owes me, 
and that young Brubaker’s been in twice to price base-burner 
stoves. He says if he c’n get a good one fer ten dollars he'll 
take it, and his heart seems to be set on that seventy-dollar 
Regal over yonder. I’m in an awful fix, Anderson.” 

“Well, you can’t say I didn’t advise you to let Mike die a 
natural death.” 

“T wish to goodness I had,” lamented Mort. 

The door opened at that juncture, and in walked a man and a 
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woman. The former was carrying a square black “‘valise,” inade- 
quately described by Mrs. Bloomer as twice the natural size. 
As a matter of fact, it was more like a half-grown trunk, to quote 
no less an authority than the town marshal. 

The proprietor of the hardware store was, at a glance, qualified 
to pass an opinion on the personal appearance of the two stran- 
gers. His companion’s attention, however, was devoted so ear- 
nestly to the big black “valise,” that he couldn’t have toid, for the 
life of him, whether the customers were young or old, black 
or white. His fascinated gaze was riveted upon the object the 
man deposited carefully on the floor near the door. 

“You are a locksmith, I perceive,” remarked the strange man, 
addressing Mort. “I'd like to have you see if you can open this 
box for me. We've lost or mislaid the key.” 

“What fer sort of a lock is it?” asked Mort, approaching. 

“Hold on, Mort!” called out Mr. Crow. “Don’t monkey with 
that trunk.” 

The two strangers turned on him. 

“Well, who the deuce have we here?” said the man, with some 
acerbity. 

“Oh, what a nice old policeman!” cried the lady, fixing the 
Marshal with a pair of intensely blue eyes. Mr. Crow looked 
at her in amazement. Could anyone as pretty, as dainty and as 
refined-looking as she be engaged in the awful business of charm- 
ing snakes? 

“Before we go any further, mister, I’ve got to know what’s 
inside that box,” said Anderson firmly. 

“What’s the matter with you?” demanded the other. 
nothing in it that need excite the law, my good man.” 

“This is our town marshal, Anderson Crow,” explained Mort 
Fryback. 

“I might have known it,” said the stranger. “I’ve heard a 
good deal about Mr. Crow. Well, what’s the answer?” 

“That’s what I want to know,” snapped Anderson. “What is 
the answer? What kind are they? And how many have you got?” 

The stranger was on the point of exploding with indignation 
when his fair companion intervened. 

“Leave it to me, George dear. You always fly into such a 
temper. If you’d only let me attend to the small things, while 
you look out for the big ones, we’d get along so much better. 
Wouldn’t we, Mr. Crow?” 

She appealed to Mr. Crow so abruptly and so sweetly that he 
said he guessed so before he could check himself. 

“If you will stay here until we find a key that will fit, Mr. 
Crow, you will see with your own eyes what will make your 
eyes pop out of your head.” 

“Mort, you keep away from that box, I say!” commanded 
Anderson, now sure of his ground. “Do you want to get bit?” 

“Oh, dear me, they wont bite you!” cried the young lady. “I 
promise you they are most amiable. I have been handling them 
for several weeks and—” 

Her busband interrupted her. 
creasing annoyance. 

“See here, let’s get busy and open this thing. They’ve got 
to be fed, you know,—and it’s all damned poppycock discussing 
the matter any longer.” 

. Marshal Crow held up his hand as if stopping traffic in Main 
treet. 

“You are in the presence of the law, Mr. Wolf,” he began. 
The young woman giggled. He glared at her. 

“My name is Fox,” said the young man, curtly. 

“That don’t make any difference,” retorted the Marshal. ‘“‘Mine’s 
Crow, and I represent the law. You—” 

“How delicious!” said Mrs. Fox. “So like that cunning poem 
of Guy Wetmore Carryl’s. You know it, of course, Mr. Crow?” 

She declaimed: 


“There’s 


He revealed symptoms of in- 


“‘T blush to add that when the bird 
Took in the situation 

He said one brief, emphatic word, 
Unfit for publication. 

The fox was greatly startled, but 

He only sighed and answered “Tut.”’” 


“Don’t be silly, Bess,” said her husband. 
to recite poetry.” 

“T don’t see any sense in it, anyhow,” said Marshal Crow. 

Mr. Fryback emerged from behind the cutlery counter, whither 


“This is no time 


he had repaired in some haste when it became evident that Mrs. 


Fox was likely to remain for some time. (Continued on page 156) | 
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The story so far. ( 
E had seen her twice—once in the Savoy, af 
when he caught sight of her mounting they 
of the American-bound steamer. But herj 
the face of his Ideal! So he sought out her father, Dllliines he sai 
Mansfield, who had made his millions trom iron and sted chionable ; 
hearts and souls of lesser men. “I am called Brandon  limousin 
he said. “By profession I am a writer. I have a litte Miieyten page 
I wish the honor of paying court to your daughter.” books, in th 
Mansfield, scornfully amused, made a proposition t the smoki 
end the affair once and for all. “Go to Bannister and mikeMiamid her ai 
then com to me. I will introduce you personally to myd@ammg persiste 
provided she is not already married by that time.” I 
In Bannister, Mansfield’s town, there arose at lastamil Ail this 
force to oppose him. It was the Herald, owned and cilllipehical m 
Cathewe. such thin 
Doctor Maddox and his daughter Nancy were the youpe@iiiand then pet 
closest friends in Bannister. ‘The Doctor warned him iii father, | 






opposition to Mansfield would lead to his undoing. Calhemiiiinnossible. 





















fused to give up his policy of reform. He said: “Dod ild never 
would you say if I told you that I am a man with thre odds ; 
I have an assumed one. By that name I make a modslinther convi 
honorably. Brandon Cathewe are my given names. ... Mend not co 
you ever by chance heard of Digby Hallowell?” Maddort@h But he ¢ 
thoughtful. Bile acceptec 

While discussing the novels of George Cottar, thet Wiimiter that 







author, Elizabeth Mansfield told her dearest friend Nancy 
of her own romance—the mysterious reception of 
beautiful letters from an unknown man, letters which eaitl 
with the vague promise: “Some day I will come to yo 
There came at last a chance meeting between 
Cathewe. Her interest in him was aroused; she desc 
Nancy, but Nancy, on the verge of telling her who he™ 
ceived a telephoned request from Cathewe not to do 90. 
Cathewe, for his part, went home saddened by the meetiig 
told himself that Elizabeth, like her father, was heartless, 
in these days of world-agony, of anything but her ome 
and pleasure. When Mansfield, troubled in spite of hime 
the discovery that Cathewe had mysterious and 
limited means at his disposal, called him up and offered! 
his part of the old agreement, Cathewe refused the 
Mansfield made another amazing discovery: o 
daughter and she loved him, sufficiently even to resent a@ 
of him that she had chanced to read in the Herald. | 
Elizabeth, smarting under this criticism, and chandié 
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several shares of Herald stock among her private pape ° “Al oft 
her ability to champion her father’s cause. ‘Yes sir, 
Nancy Maddox, meantime, going to take Mrs. Coles “The old 
drive, made a startling discovery of her own. A re » ‘Tre got 
on Cathewe’s desk bore the signature “George Cotta to cor 
evening she asked her father why he had been um lt leay 






repeating the name “Digby Hallowell.” He told her tt 
plain to her the significance of that name would bea 
his professional good faith. 










T is, moreover, a story which 
villa hes clear the new viewpoint of 
mo big American business man. 
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The story proceeds : 
CHAPTER XII 


ATHEWE saw Betty fre- 

quently. Sometimes she 

was on horseback; some- 
nes he saw her entering or leaving a 
shionable shop; sometimes she was in 
# limousine. And he saw her in the 
fiten page, between the covers of 
oks, in the dark corners, in the fire, 
the smoke from his pipe. He could 
id her actually, but not spiritually. 
he persisted in entering every dream 











All this started an unending phil- 
pphical musing. Human beings could 
such things—fall in love with a face, 
dthen permit it to haunt them! Even if he hadn’t been fighting 
# father, the situation would have been quite as hopeless and 
bssible. She would one day be a very rich woman; and he 
iid never be anything but a scribbler. On the other hand, the 
odds and ends he had gathered relative to her character 
convinced him that she was democratic, that lack of money 

wid hot constitute a barrier in the way to her heart. 
Bit he could not possibly live upon his wife’s bounty, after 
lie accepted custom of the Latin and Teutonic male. It did not 
lier that he had been born and educated in Europe; there was 
Aduracteristic in him essentially American. To his mind, such an 
mangement was degradation. This had not been instilled into 
ogg ithad been born there—it was instinctive; it was Anglo- 


Vet it was pleasant indeed to dream what might have been. For 
~ %% the one woman; nothing could shut out this fact. He 
had moody spells ; but these waxed and waned in the small hours 
hte during the twenty-minute walk from the office to 


All this set its mark upon him, influenced him subconsciously, 
Mi almost ran him upoi the rocks. To make a fortune himself 
Mimately, to write a tremendously popular novel or play! 
pety Never could be his; but he became fired with the natural 
ution to reach a financial level somewhere near hers 
the advertising men of the various shops penitently 
the business office of the Herald next morning, asking to 
their contracts, the business manager called up Cathewe, 
an extension-telephone at the side of his bed. Drowsily 
we Caught the first few words; then he became wide awake. 
All of them >” 
sit. They want their spaces back to-morrow.” 
old contracts are dead.” 
got new ones all ready, with the cash-line blank. Do you 
F 7 tome down, or shall I handle it?” 
® leave he you. But listen carefully: The Herald has 
aay ousand since those chaps deserted us. Add twenty 
meen to the old scale.” re i 
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: 


“What are you going to do about Cathewe?” 


“Break him! 


I'm iron there.” 


“Wouldn't it be better to soak them with the January renewal?” 

“You don’t understand the big thing that’s happened. Those 
fellows are not in the office because they are sorry for us. They 
are up against a wall, and we’re the only way out. Twenty per 
cent, and a year’s run. When a man offers you a perfecto, you 
don’t ask for a stogie. Those are the terms. They can take them 
or leave them. Call me up when they go.” Cathewe propped 
himself with his pillows and stared at the telephone for a full half- 
hour; and when the telephone finally rang again, the hair on his 
forehead was damp. “Well?” he said. 

“Not a whimper! One year, with a twenty-per-cent raise, and 
they seemed glad to sign. In a couple of months—if the print- 
paper holds out—we’ll be carrying money to the banks.” 

“T’ll be with you at four.” 

Cathewe set the telephone down with a bang, kicked the bed- 
clothes high into the air, turned a somersault and landed with a 
thud on the floor. He picked himself up, laughing, flung his bath- 
robe across his shoulders and dashed down the hall to the bath- 
room. It was only half after nine, but that did not matter. 

His mother heard the racket and called upstairs: ‘“Sonny?” 

“Ye-ah!” 

“What has happened?” 

Ha-a-a!”—as the cold water from the 
shower struck his muscular shoulders. 

She listened for a few minutes, heard a dozen “ha’s” and “ho’s” 
and “‘b-r-r-r’s,” laughed softly and went into the kitchen to prepare 
the madman’s breakfast. He was tremendously elated over some- 
thing. He took his blows quietly; but when he was happy, he 
had to dance, go joy-berserker, as he called it. 

“T’ye won, Mother,” he said as he came storming into the din- 
ing-room, his eyes glistening and his fine skin ruddy. “God bless 
the Anglo-Saxon race, with its love of fair play! That’s what did 
it. And the war had something to do with it too. This war is 
really making us think and act. Four or five years ago the dear 
people would have let me go to the wall without a flutter. Now they 
come out and drive the advertisers back. It has taken me nearly 
three years to drive home a single fact—that I am honest. Think 
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of it! The most puzzling, tantalizing, quicksilvery thing on earth— 
the public—went out and won this fight for me because they ‘saw 
I was piaying tair! We can jet out a few reefs in our salis trom 
now on. God biess em! And yet—” 

“Well, and yet?” 

“I couldn't have held out but for—” 

“Sonny, we've threshed that out long ago. The means to a 
noble end. Dismiss any doubt. God unaerstands. He knows 
what is in your heart. My boy—to bring a peopie into a promised 
land, or as near to it as it is humanly possibie to bring them!” 

“Queer sheep that they are; they wouid turn against me to- 
morrow if they knew! Mother, I’m being watcned. I can’t 
prove it, but I sense it continuaily. I ought to make my trip to 
New York, but I don’t dare. Mansfield has just received a bitter 
blow to his prestige. He’s not going to leave any stone unturned 
to do me injury. But, oh, lady, in a little while I'll not have to 
touch a dollar that isn’t ours—think of it! Not a picture on the 
wall, not a chair, not a nail in the house that is not honestly ours. 
Your little nest-egg made it possible. What a glorious woman 
you are! And all our dreams coming true!” 

“*To thine own seif be true, and it must follow as the night the 
day—’” 


E smothered the rest of the quotation with a kiss. “Now 

for another battle. I’m going after that munitions piant. 
I’m going to force him to fix that water-supply. ‘There is some- 
thing sinister in the way the Federal inspectors ignore that water- 
system. I don’t dare accuse anyone of taking bribes; but there 
seems to be a big cloud of dust out there whenever the inspector 
shows up. Ifa fire got loose out there, that part of the town would 
be blown off the map, many killed and hundreds made homeiess. 
So I’m going to get busy. And now, by cracky, I’m going to pile 
into that book! I haven’t felt so like work in a month of moons.” 

He ate his breakfast hurriediy, then bolted into the study. For 
a little while she could hear him humming some bars from the 
“Second Polonaise;” then silence. Thereafter she and the maid 
moved about their work without sound. 

He wrote steadily until three; then he went to the office to con- 
sult with the business manager, who still exhibited an hysterical 
condition of the mind. 

“Not one of ’em kicked at the new rate. They seemed tickled 
to death for the privilege of paying it. But our oid frend will 
be sailing some kind of a bomb into camp before long. He isn’t 
the kind to lay down after a jolt like this. What pleases me is 
the fact that we didn’t do the job; our subscribers did it. Think 
of that, when you write the history of the town of Bannister. 
And yet they’d bolt the other way, if the right thing turned up.” 

“The right thing for Mansfield. What would that be?” 

“Search me. But let him throw his bomb. We're the best 
little ol’ ball-players on the circuit. Say, I'll want half your edito- 
rial page.” ° 

‘““‘Welcome.”* 

“Going to make any comment editorially?” 

“Not a line. I didn’t do this; it was the mighty fine lot of 
folks who inhabit this town.” 

“Well, you started ’em thinking, anyhow. You had the grit to 
hang on.” 

“Grit? You wouldn’t call it that, would you, you being the 
one man in this office who is aware of the resources of the paper?” 

“Well,”—rather weakly,—“‘it takes grit to lose twenty or thirty 
thousand and not throw bricks. You can’t get away from the 
fact, Chief, that you’ve given this burg a real newspaper for he 
men. Folks know it, and that’s why the ads have come ki-ooting 
back. Of course, you’ve had to take me into your confidence 
to a certain extent, but I’m an oyster. You're right. If folks 
knew the backing you’ve got, they might set up a yell. You never 
can tell. But once we get going past these bumps, you'll be able 
to come out into the open. Sheep!” 

‘“‘My opinion,” Cathewe agreed, starting for the editorial stairs. 

The keen-eyed business manager stared at Cathewe’s back. 

“My middle name is Obfusticated, sure pop! What the dickens 
is his game, anyhow? All that cash in the bank, and never a cop- 
per for himself? Oh, well—I should worry about George W. 
Future;” and he applied himself to the advertising diagram for 
the next day’s paper. 


Oy gs left the office at five o’clock. It was growing 
dark. He always walked home, even in bad weather. 
Bannister was like all American cities of its kind—spotted, you 
might say. Oases of fine homes set in the middle of riffraff dwell- 
ings; three or four nice streets, then three or four shabby ones. 
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Polygon Hill, of course, stood aloof from the town peg 
aristocracy lived there and took good care that cheap) 
did not encroach. : 

Cathewe had to cross one of these shabby sections, 
home. He always waiked swiftly, rarely observant % 
things. He walked because he found this character of) 
vocative of clear thinking. His mind was full of hist 
he was eager to get at it again, an hour or so before 
to the otnce. Most people who think as they waik 
heads tilted forward. Ca.hewe waiked with his @ 
swinging gait of a man who could see his objective, 

It was dark, but still a little too early for the sf 
The darkness was partly due to the heavy raincloydg! 
sweeping across the sky. Obiiquely he saw two meng 
street, apparently talking to a woman. What made fi 
head and look squarely, he never knew. Ordinarily he} 
continued on. This single look was enough. He bp 
run. When he arrived, he did not ask questions, § 
one of the men flat and whirled the other into the g 

“Can I be of assistance?” he said, turning to the wom 
he saw who it was. “Miss Mansfield? What in the 
you doing alone in this quarter of the town? Here, take! 
He did not wait for her to offer it, but instantly tucking 
his, marched up the street, never turning his head te 
rowdies were doing. “My home is only a few blocks: 
call a taxi, and you can have a cup of tea while you wa 

“If you please! I—I’m rather upset. One of th 
me.” Cathewe stopped. “No, no! Please don’t go im 
chauffeur must have misunderstood my directions, for 
by the curb here.” 

“I’m giad I happened along.” 

“So am I.” 


HEY started on. She became a little breath 
to measure her stride with his. How strong @ 

lar his arm was! The suddenness of his appearance 
less manner in which he had knocked those ruffians 
home—she found herself curiously excited at the though 
his home. The lamps were now popping up along thes 
shyly she stole a glance at him. To-day he was dres 
other city man, perhaps a little more tastefully than @ 
run. How oddly he held his head, as if he were looki 
tops of things! Well, to-night she would learn who he’ 

She had been oddly intrigued by the thought of him 
adventure on the hilltop. Why? Because he read Fi 
original and hadn’t offered to shake hands? He was @ 
like of which she had never met before; that was pr 
reason for the sustained interest in him. Perhaps, ait 
was only reaching about a little blindly for some @ 
which would make her forget the hurt in her heart. 

The click of his heels on the sidewalk roused " 
fact that presently she might wonder at his silence. 4 

“How is Sandy?” y 

“Very well, thank you. And how is Monsieur the Ami 

“Haven't disturbed him since that day. I suppose 
a charity visit. Never visit these quarters without am 
dog.” hs 

“I was never spoken to or annoyed before. I did St@ 
longer than usual.” se 

He became tongue-tied again. Perhaps he should @ 
her into the nearest drugstore and called the taxi from 
his home—she would be sure to learn that the editor off 
and Brandon Cathewe were one and the same. : 

“I say, it might expedite things if I called the tamig 
drugstore there.” % 

“But there wouldn’t be any tea there!” 
see how this unusual young man lived. 4 

It struck him with the bang of thunder that shea 
playing with him. But the idea no sooner took lodgm 
mind than he dismissed it as utterly absurd. She 
kind. x 
The meeting had been fortunate in one respect; he 
her from a disagreeable encounter. But it wrote Mss 
him. It was inevitable that to-morrow she would know 
that the man at her side was he who had recently pl 
father, held him up to scorn. Automatically he walked i 

“Do I have to run the rest of the way?” she panted, eB: 

“TI beg your pardon!” he cried, slowing down. 

“There, that’s better.” She laughed. 

“My boots are seven-leaguers.” — 

“T always walk rapidly when I’m thinking rapidly. 


She was dev 
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Cathewe saw Betty frequently. Sometimes he saw her entering or leaving a fashionable shop; 
sometimes she was in her limousine. .... She persisted in entering every dream he had. 
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This comment gave him extra food for thought.’ “Perhaps I 
had the teakettle in mind.” 

“A whistling teakettle—what cheery things they are?” 

“How many lumps of sugar?”—whumsically. 

“Two.” 

“Cream or lemon?” 

“Lemon.” 

“If you wont mind ordinary grocery tea, and a little white-clap- 
boarded house with a picket fence in front—” 

“I shall be very gratetul tor a chair and a cup of tea.” 

“Here we are,” he said, swinging back the gate. 

She passed him, leaving a vague pertume. There was no coherent 
thought in his head beyond the knowledge that he was still thrill- 
ing trom the recent touch of her arm against his. He opened the 
door for her, and she stepped into the dark hall. 

“Sh!” she whispered. 

And quite unconsciously her hand found his arm and rested 
rather tensely there. Music, from the darkened room beyond, 
glorious music! A strange silence followed. Then the music began 
again—the Arab dance by Grieg. The player, however, did not 
finish it. 

“Is that you, Sonny?” 

What a pleasant voice, thought the girl, her astonishment at full 
tide. 

“Yes, Mother. Will you ring for lights and tea? I have com- 
pany—Miss Mansfield, whose chauffeur misunderstood her instruc- 
tions.” 

The girl heard a flurry of skirts in the room beyond, the tinkle 
of a bell; and then in a kind of dream Betty entered the living. 
room. 

“Can you see the lounge?” he asked. 

“wes.” 

Almost at once the maid came in with a Roman candelabrum, 
which she placed on the piano. 

“You'll excuse me a moment,” said Cathewe, “while I call the 
taxi.” He stepped 
into the hall. 

“How beautiful- 
ly you play!” said 
Betty. But her 
thought was, 
*‘*How beautiful 
you are!” His 
mother! 

Oh, certainly 
there was a real 
mystery here. Her 
glance swept the 
room, which was 
























A little cross, re- 
sembling an x. 
Now, what did that 
stir in her mind? 


small. Treasures 
everywhere, and 
taste. 


‘*Would you 
like to hear some- 
thing more?’’ 
asked the white- 
haired woman 
standing by the 
piano. So this 
was the girl—here, 
in this house! 
Lovely; Sonny was 
right. 

‘**Oh, if you 
wou!d be so good!” 

“Do you like 
brilliant music?” 

“I like anything 
that is music.” 

So Mrs. Ca- 
thewe sat down 
again and played 
Grieg’s “Papillons” 
played it without taking her gaze off this flowerlike young woman; 
and Betty felt powerless to shift her eyes. She had entered an 
enchanted castle, and the mystic inhabitants had laid a spell upon 
her. Brahms, Moszkowski, Rubinstein, Tschaikowsky, Schar- 
wenka—the melodies seemed to rush and whirl about her, caress, 
confuse, startle, soothe. She was indeed under a spell; for 
the effect of fine music upon certain emotional souls is hypnotic. 
Betty had heard nearly all the great pianists in Europe; it had 
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been a part of her education; but to be played to direct: 
amazing fashion, left her with but two senses—seeing ang is 
She was not conscious of moving. Did she drink g c 
She could not remember. She recollected nothing yntij the 
of the taxicab slammed behind her. Then normauity retumel 
a rush. For the second time that young man had avoided 
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"Yes, Sonn: 
He found b 
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his name. What in the world could be the meaning of if? uc con 
The cab had not gone a do. en yards when she rapped the 
window. « to feel t! 
“Stop!” she ordered. “Do you know the name of those to New ¥ 
“No, miss,” the driver lied blandly. ved. (I 
Betty peered from the roadside window and received a gqumomge® 
shock. Why, this Ali Baba’s cave was almost opposite Nga You ate 8 
Nancy knew them; she must know them. She must haye al “YO. 
that September day. It wasn’t possible that Nancy had nog 10 Spite © 
into contact with that young man and his mother. It ya gam 0 Sie 
that Nancy had not told the truth. Why? Mother. I've 
She became determined to solve this riddle. There wag dedicate 
sense to it. The moment she arrived at home she was astonisimmesape DOW. 
note that it was seven. She had been in that quaint house dgammmost Women 
two hours. She ran to the telephone and called a number. ‘I was thi 
“Dr. Maddox, please.” She had to wait a minute. somethin 
“Hello!” back of the 1 
“This is Betty Mansfield, Doctor.” ge the man's 
“Your father ill?” ‘No.’ 
“No. Nobody’s ill. I’ve a question to ask. Who livesammme Idd. B 
little white house across the street from you—the house wihgamemmce 0 
picket fence?” 3 
“Why?” "Probably | 
“IT want to know.” Cathewe 0 
“There are four or five white houses across the street,” ad the thre 
“Thanks!” With an indignant gesture she set the remmmule 
on the hook. ‘Never key 
But all through the evening she wondered why she had No,” ans 
pressed the question, what freakish impulse had compelled gaa Awe 
to ring off in that childish manner. Was there an underummm vl-duh! 
of fear? Fear of what? That once the truth was hers, thesmmmmme at thre 
door would be closed to her forever? A mystery which mame Silver mi 
wanted her to solve! She reached in all directions, but ther Mrs. Cathe 
no connecting link. Any good 
Usually Brandon Cathewe remained at his desk uni gga You 
paper was ready for the press, which was about three daige Ms. Cath 
in the morning. But to-night at twelve he turned the office er minute 
to the night-editor. He wanted to get out of doors, walk. Hishamge meres on tl 
was full of the girl. He could not dismiss the vivid picture off lo coe of dis 
Whichever way he looked, he saw her sitting tense upon the loam Td let th 
against a background of Rembrandt tones, her beautiful i ‘Cry, w 
wonder-lit. He knew what had happened to her, for often nanded. 
had happened to him. His mother’s playing had hypnotized ‘ ‘What do 
But he knew what the girl would never know: that his mou hae 
had deliberately set out to sweep Betty off her feet, to creale@™y Paunister 
fascination which would survive the hour. And the subsegaaiggay job is my 
abstracted manner of the girl convinced him that his mother gh 
succeeded only too well. ote 
“Why did you play like that?” he had asked after Bettys# I woldn's | 
parture. 
“For your sake.” a 
“Mine?” tena 
“Yes. I want her to remember me, as against the day whens a cou 
learns—as she must learn—who you are. She has a soul litt Not he 
harp. I can see that. When the evil he t m | 
as it must,—she will not be able to con —— 
utterly. It is a muddle, isn’t it, Sonny? But Gol Gea 
will clear it up for us.” %. Th 
Cathewe’s long stride carried him to his owt ie h 
gate. He was in the act of opening it, when & ~ oa 
pistol-shot cut through the silence sharply. Set it Hl 
CHAPTER XIII At precis 





sound. He saw a man dash from the kitchen 


make for the back fence. There was no way of cutting ar 


but there was a chance of putting a hand on him before he 
scale the high board fence. Cathewe touched the mans coat 
but futilely. Recognizing the uselessness of pursuit, 
around and ran back to the house, entering through 
door. 


dining-room. “Mother?” 


ATHEWE broke into a run, towall . 
rear of the house. His reese 











“Mother?” he called, thundering through the kitchen into te 
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! I’m all right,” came from his study. 
ee ber in his chair, the light on. She was pale but calm. 
‘s t her head in his hands and kissed her. And she smiled. 
‘only fired to frighten him, He was rifling your safe. He made 
» effort to touch me. Did you have anything of value there? 
odds and ends of manuscripts, and my 
“ic contracts. This is Mansfield. That 
say in the bank is bothering him. He be- 
sto feel that he must find out. But I must 
to New York to-morrow night, even if I’m 
seed. I don’t dare delay my going any 
n 
You are going through with it?” 
i ite of the girl?” 
My spite of her. Don’t worry about me, 
Mother. I've got to forget that I’m human. I 
dedicated my life to a cause. There’s no 
ape now. What a marvel you are, though! 
Mot women would have screamed and fainted.’ 
“| was thinking of you, Sonny. Shall I get 
something to eat? There is coffee on the 
hack of the range. It will be strong. Did you 
ie the man’s face?” 


wy, 


No. 
“4 did. But I don’t suppose I'll ever have a 
dunce to identify it There goes the 
” 
"Probably the patrolman.” y 
Cathewe offered the officer a cup of coffee, 
ad the three of them sat around the kitchen 


‘Never kept money in that safe, did you?” 
“No,” answered Cathewe, ‘“—manuscripts, 
sly, and receipted household bills.” 
“Th-huh! Some guy found out you come 
home at three in the morning. Took a chance. 
Wo silver missing ?”’ 
Mrs. Cathewe shook her head. 
“Any good yegg could open that safe without 
‘ou. You got a good look at him?” 
Mrs. Cathewe proceeded to describe the man 
her minutely. The expression of professional 
imlerest on the patrolman’s face changed slowly 
io one of distress. 
"Td let the matter drop,” he said. 
“ary, which are you for?” Cathewe de- 
‘What do you mean?” 
“he you for Mansfield or Bannister?” 
amister, Mr. Cathewe. But for all that, 
iy job is my bread and butter. You're a white 
fait, and this burg is beginning to wake up to 
te fact What your mother’s just told me 
membles aman I know. But if I told you who, 
Twoildn’t be able to sell a newspaper on any corner in town. 
Yo know the Department as well as I do. You're up against a 
miwatr, You'll never get anything on Mansfield that'll hold 
mitt in court. He’s no fool. And it’s history in this town that 
men he starts out to get a man, he gets him. He'll get you.” 
in the sense you mean, Clary. And if anything should 
—" Cathewe shut off the words. What he had been about 
way might react against him, should some pro-German blow 
@ ie munitions plant. “Another cup of coffee?” 
‘Mo Til be getting back to my beat,” said the patrolman, 
mane up his night-stick. “Good luck to you, anyhow. Do you 
mat me to report this?” 
it drop, since no damage was done. Good night.” 
At precisely this moment the telephone rang in Mansfield’s 
iiay. Mansfield laid aside his book. 


This Mr. Mansfield?” 
ts,” 


ve 

poe vase’ anything.” 
i * hung up the receiver, but he did not reach for the 
St tad been reading. Instead, he stared into space. 


who rarely suffered from mental confusion, whose 
ely a cold and precise thinking machine, was and 
some days in a most peculiar and baffling state. He 

a it were, two individualities in continuous combat. 


‘Was 
‘en 


heat introspection, which had lain dormant all these years 


, 
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for lack of incentive, was becoming keenly active. The roots of 

his cynicism went deep; and it was this cynicism which constantly 

fought the ingression of sentiment. -Cynicism was always striving 

to laugh away sentimentalism. Alone or among men, cynicism was 

victorious; but in the presence of Betty’s crystal honesty his cyni- 
cism strove in vain 
to carry a bold 
face. The man of 
action, of deeds, 
was slowly disinte- 
grating, giving way 
before the incom- 
prehensible. 
A phenome- 
non walked beside 
him, but he could 
not touch it. 

It wasn’t that 
Betty was twisting 
him around her fin- 
ger. That would 
have been real 
weakness. The 
phase which would 
not permit of anal- 
ysis was this: in 
her presence his 
sense of justice 
went out pacifical- 
ly to meet her de- 
mands. Later, 
alone, his cynicism 
would lash him 
into a fury because 
of this easy sur- 
render or _ that. 
But he never went 
to her with the 
plea that he had 
changed his mind. 
He was a sports- 
man. 

He had formed 
a new habit—that 
of wandering about 
his great shops, 
alone, unnoticed 
except by chance; 
and he was always 
being drawn to- 
ward the section 
which contained 


She passed him. He was still thrilling the rows upon 
from the touch of her arm against his. 


rows of crucibles. 
He liked to stand 
there among the white-hot and dazzling containers and speculate. 
It was as if he had been poured into a crucible and the result 
was in doubt. 

The truth is, he was trying blindly to fight his way through the 
gossamer net Betty had thrown about him. He sensed with panic 
that the fiber which had made him a power in the land was soften- 
ing. Fiercely resolved to make no further concession to her 
wheedling, he would return home; and then, if Betty wanted some- 
thing, all she had to do was rumple his hair, tweak his ears and 
kiss him. He was helpless, because she never asked anything 
for herself. 

The thought of Cathewe, however, always had the effect of a 
tonic upon a man at low ebb. To crush this meddling whipper- 
snapper who had caused him the only humiliation he had known 
in years, crush and break him and scatter him like dust! The 
Herald and its editor were never mentioned in the Mansfield 
ménage. Father and daughter never came into conflict upon this 
subject; for by one of those curious twists of fate, they were 
both working toward the same end, though from opposite directions 
and with different motives—the undoing of Cathewe. 

Another thing worthy of mention: Betty was making him see 
the war. It was beginning to grip his imagination. It was filter- 
ing through the layers of self-interest and indifference. The Ger- 
mans weren’t playing the game like white men; there was a total 
lack of fair play. And observing this lack in another for the first 
time, he came to a different point of (Continued on page 125) 
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Tus is the second of the new series of stories of the wild | 
that dwell on the edge of civilization in the wilds of the 
where lives the author— 
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who now tells the intensely human story of 


BIG REDDY— 
STRATEGIST 


Illustrated by CHARLES LIVINGSTON 













of what you say will be true; but there’s heredity, just tha 
There is no question in my mind, for instance, but Big Reddy, 
who very nearly gave most of our dogs nervous prostration, inherited his 
as well as his fearlessness from his father, who, to my certain knowledge§ 
wag; and a good deal of his peculiar cunning and his bravery—for he coil 
brave as a wolf—from his mother. As for “prenatal influences,” of coum ii 
was born in a den in my sugar grove, not four hundred yards from the ba | 
(and, I might add, the chicken coops), which may have explained his compl 
ease and comfort near the haunts of men and dogs. I suppose, however, tim 
only fair to state that my barns are not in a village, but out in the open coum 
close to the big woods. I don’t want you to think Big Reddy was a gutter sig | 
though I verily believe he could have crossed the Fifth Avenue traffic with m 
skill and nonchalance than some dogs I’ve seen try! : 
But, first, let me go back of Big Reddy to his father. Sometime before i 
Reddy was born, this parent, who is also a big fox, with a magnificent bm | 
(more heredity, you see), used periodically to raid Zach Corliss’ chicken-yat 
Zach set traps, bought two dogs and kept one gun by the kitchen door @ 


Yu may talk about environment all you please, and doub Cs 
























































another in the barn. But the old fox walked past the traps, he outran the dog 
when he couldn’t make friends with them, and he kept out of gunshot. Zach™ 
growing pretty desperate when, one day, well after sunup in the morning, 
as he was coming down the lane from shooting at a woodchuck up in the new 
field, whom should he meet, trotting toward him between the stone walls, but thes 
fox. Aha! He had him cornered! The fox couldn’t retreat without going i 
the barnyard, and there were men there. On either side was oa 
field or pasture. Zach began to run toward him, in order 
get a shot at close range. The fox saw him and sprang up 000% 
stone wall. On the wall—and Zach will swear to this with Igy 
hand on the family Bible—he faced Zach, bared his teeth a 
: laughed—“laughed right out loud,” Zach says. Then, before 20g 
could raise the gun, he leaped to the farther side. Zach spai 
to the wall to fire. 
He didn’t fire. The old fox had jumped square into the miley 
of Zach’s flock of prize Shropshire sheep, and was stampeditl 
them across the pasture, safe in the middle! 
Now Zach understood why he laughed. And maybe you ® 
see where Big Reddy, his son, got his sense of humor. 
Big Reddy’s mother, too, is not to be ignored. In fatt, ft 3 
uad not been for her bravery, Reddy would never have grown 
man’s estate a free agent. It was this way: When the bis 
discovered the den, on the far edge of the sugar bush, they Wert 
all for digging the foxes out, for pets. Considering the fact (ata 
there was a pile of chicken bones beside the den, I com - 
They dug in from the entrance, one of them holding 4 big 
constantly open to catch mother fox if she tried to Jump 
But she didn’t jump, and before long the diggers reached ! 
chamber, and there were three little, round, furry, } 
frightened foxes, the prettiest pups you ever Saw. 
mother. There was fresh earth about, and the hole went 
“She’s digging her way out!” the boys cried, and atta¢ 
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They dropped to a trot, side by side, with little whines and barks into each 
other's ears. Thus they trotted on, courting, over the snow, till Whitetip was won. 
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#, catching her. 
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new tunnel. The ground was hard and full of roots from the 
maple trees, so they couldn’t dig very rapidly, not as rapidly as the 
mother moved, for they had to get down two feet to reach her 
hole. 

I saw what she was up to, but said nothing to the boys. They 
followed her from behind as she swung a loop, and made for 
the entrance to her old den. 
The boys realized this at last, ‘\. 
and sprang to head her off. X 
But they were too late. Be- 
fore they could snatch up the 
bag and get it opened, she sud- 
denly pawed her way frantically 
through into daylight, one pup 
—all she could carry—in her 
}} month, and sprang out. As the 
dog had been carefully left at 
home, of course there was no 
Off she went with 
Big Reddy in her 
mouth. 

“Gee, I aint 
sorry!” exclaimed 
young Bill. “Some 
pep, she’s got!” 

The boys took 
the three other 
little foxes home, 
and kept them that 
summer in an old 
chicken-coop— but 
that is another 
story. This is to 
be the tale of Big 
Reddy. 

Reddy was ap- 
parently none the 
worse for this ex- 
citing adventure 
of his early youth, 
for he grew rapid- 
ly in the warm, 
dry hole which his $ 
father and mother a 
dug in an old, 
abandoned marble 
quarry about a 
mile away, play- 
ing all day in the 
sun and justifying, by his development into a splendid young fox, 
his mother’s choice of him, out of all her family, to save. By 
August, he was learning to hunt, and by the time the leaves fell 
in the woods and you could see a rabbit far off as well as hear 
or smell it, Big Reddy was able to shift for himself, which he 
proceeded to do, learning every foot of the land for several 
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On the wall, the fox faced Zach, bared his teeth and 
laughed — “laughed right out loud,” Zach says. 


\ = miles around. 
Ph Both his mother and his father impressed this lesson upon him: 


The very first secret of success in securing game or escaping 
enemies is to know your country. Run your rabbit into a blind 


4 alley, run the pursuing dog to a steep hill that wil! take his wind, 


or to a brook where he will lose the scent, or to a big, flat rock 
where you can circle all around, springing off and on again from 
various points, finally to dash away with a long bound. That 
leaves the dogs, when they arrive, baying madly round and round 
the rock, like wound-up toys on a table-top. It’s really rather 
amusing. 

Big Reddy was certainly a handsome fellow. His fur was 
rich and red-gold, his legs were coal-black, his brush was magnif- 
icent, almost sweeping the ground; he had a deep chest, splendid 
speed, sharp ears that pricked up straight at the slightest inter- 
esting sound, and eyes that snapped with intelligence. His ears 
were so good that if he were crossing a field at night and a mouse 
squeaked in the grass two hundred feet away—a sound you or I 
couldn’t hear unless we were almost on top of it—he would 
freeze to a statue, listening, and when he had the exact bear- 
ings, he would steal softly, on padded feet, toward the sound, 
keeping to any cover that was there, and with the aid now of his 
keen scent and keen eyes as well as his ears, he would suddenly 
go up in the air, clear off the ground, and come down with his 
two front paws on the mouse. A mouse, of course, wasn’t more 
than a mouthful, but it helped, between meals. 
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It didn’t take Reddy long, either, to learn what dogs ig 
part of the world to fear, what dogs to respect, and whg 
merely to laugh at. He may have made still further distin: 
for all I know, but these three he certainly conveyeg ba 
actions so that even a man could see. The only dog in the ya 
town he really feared was Lucy, a smallish fox hound belo J 
to a “gentleman farmer” down the nei 

; aE: : ne 
who occasionally hunted. Lucy came 
Kentucky, and she was a thoroughtl 
every bone and sinew. She had an 
that knew no other smell when a 
was laid to a track. She had a chal 
ing, triumphant, trumpet bay, and she by 
as much speed as Reddy, on the lewis 
least, and almost as much endurance. le 
he undoubtedly feared, and so did ey, 
other fox in the region. tL 

Then there were perhaps three or jg 
more dogs which he respected; that is 
say, he ran if they were on his track a 
used some strategy to get rid of thy 
while he avoided, so far as possible be 
ting them get on his track. Two of th 
were locally bred fox hounds, one ws; 
beagle, one an Airedale that hunted yi 
the hounds and was a pest because bei 
go right into a hole and dig you q~ 
Reddy knew of one case where he did ths 
and so was careful never to let himself x 
denned in when this dog was at his heek, 

But as for the rest of our dogs, By 
Reddy laughed at them. They wer, ¥ 
him, most certainly a joke. This wae 
pecially the case with a big, hands 
valuable collie owned by no less a penw 
than myself. Poor old Barney! He waa 
show dog, a family pet, an adornment 
any rug or any garden, but as a hue 
he was foolish, and he had no nose; ai 
Big Reddy knew it. He knew it so wd 
that when he couldn’t think of anythy 
else to do, he’d come down to the edge of the woods at twiligh, 
or, still better, at midnight when we were all abed and asks, 
and bark, a peculiar, rasping, annoying bark. The collie woul 
leap out of his kennel with an answering yip, yip, yip, that woudl 
have waked the Sleeping Beauty, and go tearing off toward li 
tormenter. Then Reddy, with a kind of chuckle, would slink» 
the slope through the laurel, make a wide loop, and while th 
collie was up on the mountain somewhere, would resume ls 
barking close to the edge of the garden again! Back would cost 
the collie, and the whole operation would be repeated, till Reddys 
sense of humor was satisfied or somebody fired a gun. He lui 
an entire and wholesome respect for a gun—not for 4 ma, 























mind you, but for a man’s gun. If the man didn’t have 4 Sai or 
Reddy didn’t hesitate sometimes to follow along behind li iMauht him, 
through the woods or even across an open field, out of Se maneuve 
curiosity to see where he was going. If the man turned, he Wbove his dj 
behind a tree or a tussock or a bush before you could M@iiimed in hi 
clapped eyes on him. Everything in the woods interested Reddy; long leap 
he thoroughly enjoyed life every minute. Heated twer 
But after Christmas, the first winter of his adult life, a @?Madthen tro 
snow came, and it grew bitterly cold. Reddy didn’t mind the itside, ke 
so much—he had a warm den under some rocks well up the m0 Glue! He | 
tainside amid the laurel and limestone ledges, and he made 0 Siining exci 
entrances to it through the snow, a direct front door and med back 
door, reached by a twenty-foot tunnel. From this den he "| 
work down the slope, under cover of the laurel (in fact, he Reddy he 
a regular little path trodden down in the deep snow) am he mover 
sneaking around to the south side of every boulder and PM sia his ¢ 
on any ruffed grouse or pheasant that might be sheltered thet i real tra 


No, the trouble was that the deep snow, the cold, and the 
flight of goshawks from the north, had seriously diminished 
number of grouse and pheasants, as well as the rabbits. 
hated the three great horned owls, too, which had come @ 
from the north to the big dead hemlocks on his mou 
and hunted rabbits all night long. He used to year for 
power to climb a tree and get the great, sleepy fellows 

by day, they were occasionally visible, roosting close ad 
brown trunks, on a dead limb. Reddy had already raided ‘ 
all the chicken-yards in the neighborhood, and ne wil 








most, two raids, he was shrewd enough to know that 
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wight “Of the first principle his parents had 
iit him, and, making sure he had time for 
Maneuver, he sprang straight up the ledges 

his den for two hundred yards, then re- 
fd in his own tracks to the den again, took 


long leap out and downward to one side, so he 


mated twenty feet or more before he landed, 


Mtthen trotted deliberately off along the moun- 
ide, “Keeping always in the most. tangled 
ttl, He heard the dogs presently, baying and 
ng excitedly above the den, where he had 
- back in his tracks, and grinned to him- 


Reidy had no intention of getting wearied, 
he moved at a quiet trot. It was some time 
More his tars told him the dogs had picked up 
teal trail again, and would be hot at his 
“sia moment. He lengthened his stride and 
= more turned up the mountain, at a steep in- 
jMeanwhile looking sharply about for strate- 
ie dogs were nearing him again, their 
ming signs of short-windedness, when Big 
‘lenly saw something that made him 
speed. It was a white, gleaming 
As extremely steep pitch of slope, per- 
ik On dred feet long and twenty feet 
Peuvecither side was a tangle of laurel and 
Ee deetrunks. The snow on the slide had 
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r from some spring above, and was almost 


iottom was a big snowdrift. Reddy sprang 
the slide. He slipped back, unable to climb 
huge spring, he could reach a bit of pro- 
up, and from there leap to the side. This 
top, and sat down on his haunches, behind 
eek out at the dogs coming up from below. 
drift, and there, of course, lost the trail. 
e of the hounds found it again, at the 
d landed after his spring from the rock, 

panting through the tangled laurel and 
Reddy waited quite calmly, till they were 

he sprang out before their astonished 
all fours, slipped over the icy lip of the 








Reddy landed with all fours on a fat Rhode Island Red. 


slide and tobogganed like 
a shot -to the bottom. 
From the drift below he 
looked up to see the four 
dogs, barking madly, try- 
ing their front paws on 
the slippery rim, and pull- 
ing back in terror. A 
second later the four 
dogs were in full cry 
after him, coming down 
through the tangle at the 
side. When they were at 
the bottom, he leaped to 
the rock, to the bank 
above them, and went up 
the side to the top again. 
The dogs had to turn and 
once more pant up after 
him. A second time he 
slid down, a second time 
they followed, scram- 
bling over the logs at the 
side. A third and a 
fourth time this was re- 
peated, each time Reddy 
having plenty of chance 
to get his wind at the 
top, but the dogs having 
no chance at all. 

They were well fagged 
by the end of Reddy’s 
fifth slide, and he sud- 
denly saw that only three 
of them were following 
him down. Whether this 
was because the fourth 
dog was too winded, or 
had suddenly learned 
sense, Reddy _ didn’t 
know. Anyhow, that par- 
ticular sport was up. He 
sprang out along the 
mountain at top 
speed, ran for half a mile 
as fast as he could go, 
turned up the slope again, 
then, still at top speed, 
reached the bare, wind- 
swept ledges on the very 
top of the mountain, ran 
back and forth over a 
bare ledge three or four 
times, sprang far off 
through the air, and 
went down the other side. 

Then, panting, he sat 
down and listened. There 
was no sound, even to his 
keen ears! The dogs had 
given up the chase. 
Reddy hunted out a 
warm hole in an old, 
fallen log, and finished 
his nap. To tell the 
truth, he was rather 
pleased with himself. 
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new tunnel. The ground was hard and full o 
maple trees, so they couldn’t dig very rapidly, not 
mother moved, for they had to get down two 
hole. 

I saw what she was up to, but said nothing to 
followed her from behind as she swung a loo} 
the entrance to her old den. 

The boys realized this at last, ‘ 

and sprang to head her off. \ | 
But they were too late. Be- \ ‘ 
fore they could snatch up the 
bag and get it opened, she sud- 
denly pawed her way frantically 
through into daylight, one pup 
—all she could carry—in her 
month, and sprang out. As the 
dog had been carefully left at 
home, of course there was no 
catching her. Off she went with 
Big Reddy in her 
mouth. 

“Gee, I aint 
sorry!” exclaimed 
young Bill. “Some 
pep, she’s got!” 

The boys took 
the three other 
little foxes home, 
and kept them that 
summer in an old 
chicken-coop—but 
that is another 
story. This is to 
be the tale of Big 
Reddy. 

Reddy was ap- 
parently none the 
worse for this ex- 
citing adventure 
of his early youth, 
for he grew rapid- 
ly in the warm, 
dry hole which his 
father and mother 
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dug in an _ old, 
abandoned marble 
quarry —, 2 On the wall, the fox faced Zach, bi 
mile away, play- laughed — “laughed right out lo 


ing all day in the 
sun and justifying, by his development into a splen 

his mother’s choice of him, out of all her family 

August, he was learning to hunt, and by the time 

in the woods and you could see a rabbit far off < 

or smell it, Big Reddy was able to shift for him. 
proceeded to do, learning every foot of the land for several 
miles around. 

Both his mother and his father impressed this lesson upon him: 
The very first secret of success in securing game or escaping 
enemies is to know your country. Run your rabbit into a blind 
alley, run the pursuing dog to a steep hill that wil! take his wind, 
or to a brook where he will lose the scent, or to a big, flat rock 
where you can circle all around, springing off and on again from 
various points, finally to dash away with a long bound. That 
leaves the dogs, when they arrive, baying madly round and round 
the rock, like wound-up toys on a table-top. It’s really rather 
amusing. 

Big Reddy was certainly a handsome fellow. His fur was 
rich and red-gold, his legs were coal-black, his brush was magnif- 
icent, almost sweeping the ground; he had a deep chest, splendid 
speed, sharp ears that pricked up straight at the slightest inter- 
esting sound, and eyes that snapped with intelligence. His ears 
were so good that if he were crossing a field at night and a mouse 
squeaked in the grass two hundred feet away—a sound you or I 
couldn’t hear unless we were almost on top of it—he would 
freeze to a statue, listening, and when he had the exact bear- 
ings, he would steal softly, on padded feet, toward the sound, 
keeping to any cover that was there, and with the aid now of his 
keen scent and keen eyes as well as his ears, he would suddenly 
go up in the air, clear off the ground, and come down with his 
two front paws on the mouse. A mouse, of course, wasn’t more 
than a mouthful, but it helped, between meals. 
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to follow along behind bitiiRht him 
through the woods or even across an open field, out of SMR: maneyve 
curiosity to see where he was going. If the man turned, be Wiiiwe his de 
behind a tree or a tussock or a bush before you could IM@iimed in his 
clapped eyes on him. Everything in the woods interested Reidy, long leap o 
he thoroughly enjoyed life every minute. leared twen 
But after Christmas, the first winter of his adult life, a 2 MBadthen trot 
snow came, and it grew bitterly cold. Reddy didn’t mind the aside, kee 
so much—he had a warm den under some rocks well up the M00 Hii He }, 
tainside amid the laurel and limestone ledges, and he made (0 Hitting excit 
entrances to it through the snow, a direct front door and4 med back 
door, reached by a twenty-foot tunnel. From this den he “| 
work down the slope, under cover of the laurel (in fact, it Reddy hay 


a regular little path trodden down in the deep snow) and cmt 
sneaking around to the south side of every boulder and pum 
on any ruffed grouse or pheasant that might be sheltered there. 
No, the trouble was that the deep snow, the cold, and 
flight of goshawks from the north, had seriously dimin 
number of grouse and pheasants, as well as the rabbits. 
hated the three great horned owls, too, which had come ai 
from the north to the big dead hemlocks on his mou rs 
and hunted rabbits all night long. He used to yearm for 
power to climb a tree and get the great, sleepy fellows 
by day, they were occasionally visible, roosting close to 
brown trunks, on a dead limb. Reddy had already ral r 
all the chicken-yards in the neighborhood, and after one ge 
most, two raids, he was shrewd enough to know that traps ™™™ 
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Reddy img leap out and downward to one side, so he 
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he ol M then trotted deliberately off along the moun- 

ide, Keeping always in the most. tangled 
de tm Mes He heard the dogs presently, baying and 
it excitedly above the den, where he had 
- oil back in his tracks, and grinned to him- 
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come ~ had no intention of getting wearied, 
Moved at a quiet trot. It was some time 
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iottom was a big snowdrift. Reddy sprang 


he slide. 


He slipped back, unable to climb 


huge spring, he could reach a bit of pro- 
up, and from there leap to the side. This 
top, and sat down on his haunches, behind 
eek out at the dogs coming up from below. 
drift, and there, of course, lost the trail. 
e of the hounds found it again, at the 
d landed after his spring from the rock, 
panting through the tangled laurel and 
Reddy waited quite calmly, till they were 

he sprang out before their astonished 
all fours, slipped over the icy lip of the 


Reddy landed with all fours on a fat Rhode Island Red. 


slide and tobogganed like 
a shot to the bottom. 
From the drift below he 
looked up to see the four 
dogs, barking madly, try- 
ing their front paws on 
the slippery rim, and pull- 
ing back in terror. A 
second later the four 
dogs were in full cry 
after him, coming down 
through the tangle at the 
side. When *” ~~ were at 
the bottom, } ec to 
the rock, tc rank 
above them, anv it up 
the side to the top again. 
The dogs had to turn and 
once more pant up after 
him. A second time he 
slid down, a second time 
they followed, scram- 
bling over the logs at the 
side. A third and a 
fourth time this was re- 
peated, each time Reddy 
having plenty of chance 
to get his wind at the 
top, but the dogs having 
no chance at all. 

They were well fagged 
by the end of Reddy’s 
fifth slide, and he sud- 
denly saw that only three 
of them were following 
him down. Whether this 
was because the fourth 
dog was too winded, or 
had suddenly learned 
sense, Reddy _ didn’t 
know. Anyhow, that par- 
ticular sport was up. He 
sprang out along the 
mountain at top 
speed, ran for half a mile 
as fast as he could go, 
turned up the slope again, 
then, still at top speed, 
reached the bare, wind- 
swept ledges on the very 
top of the mountain, ran 
back and forth over a 
bare ledge three or four 
times, sprang far off 
through the air, and 
went down the other side. 

Then, panting, he sat 
down and listened. There 
was no sound, even to his 
keen ears! The dogs had 
given up the chase. 
Reddy hunted out a 
warm hole in an old, 
fallen log, and finished 
his nap. To tell the 
truth, he was rather 
pleased with himself. 
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new tunnel. The ground was hard and full 
maple trees, so they couldn’t dig very rapidly, : 
mother moved, for they had to get down tw 
hole. 

I saw what she was up to, but said nothing 
followed her from behind as she swung a 
the entrance to her old den. 
The boys realized this at last, ‘ 
and sprang to head her off. 
But they were too late. Be- 
fore they could snatch up the 
bag and get it opened, she sud- 
denly pawed her way frantically 
through into daylight, one pup 
—all she could carry—in her 
month, and sprang out. As the 
dog had been carefully left at 
home, of course there was no 
catching her. Off she went with 
Big Reddy in her 
mouth. 

“Gee, I aint 
sorry!” exclaimed 
young Bill. “Some 
pep, she’s got!” 

The boys took 
the three other 
little foxes home, 
and kept them that 
summer in an old 
chicken-coop—but 
that is another 
story. This is to 
be the tale of Big 
Reddy. 

Reddy was ap- 
parently none the 
worse for this ex- 
citing adventure 
of his early youth, 
for he grew rapid- 
ly in the warm, 
dry hole which his 
father and mother 
dug in an old, 
abandoned marble 
quarry about a 
mile away, play- 
ing all day in the 
sun and justifying, by his development into ¢ 
his mother’s choice of him, out of all her : 

August, he was learning to hunt, and by the 

in the woods and you could see a rabbit fa 

or smell it, Big Reddy was able to shift fe. —___ a ata 
proceeded to do, learning every foot of the land for several 
miles around. 

Both his mother and his father impressed this lesson upon him: 
The very first secret of success in securing game or escaping 
enemies is to know your country. Run your rabbit into a blind 
alley, run the pursuing dog to a steep hill that wil! take his wind, 
or, to a brook where he will lose the scent, or to a big, flat rock 
where you can circle all around, springing off and on again from 
various points, finally to dash away with a long bound. That 
leaves the dogs, when they arrive, baying madly round and round 
the rock, like wound-up toys on a table-top. It’s really rather 
amusing. 

Big Reddy was certainly a handsome fellow. His fur was 
rich and red-gold, his legs were coal-black, his brush was magnif- 
icent, almost sweeping the ground; he had a deep chest, splendid 
speed, sharp ears that pricked up straight at the slightest inter- 
esting sound, and eyes that snapped with intelligence. His ears 
were so good that if he were crossing a field at night and a mouse 
squeaked in the grass two hundred feet away—a sound you or I 
couldn’t hear unless we were almost on top of it—he would 
freeze to a statue, listening, and when he had the exact bear- 
ings, he would steal softly, on padded feet, toward the sound, 
keeping to any cover that was there, and with the aid now of his 
keen scent and keen eyes as well as his ears, he would suddenly 
go up in the air, clear off the ground, and come down with his 
two front paws on the mouse. A mouse, of course, wasn’t more 
than a mouthful, but it helped, between meals, 
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through the woods or even across an open field, out of SiMe maneuver 
curiosity to see where he was going. If the man turned, hems his der 
behind a tree or a tussock or a bush before you could Dave tian in his 
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he thoroughly enjoyed life every minute. ated twent 
But after Christmas, the first winter of his adult life, 4 0? Majthen trot; 
snow came, and it grew bitterly cold. Reddy didn’t mind the aside, kee 
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tainside amid the laurel and limestone ledges, and he made) Hitting excit, 
entrances to it through the snow, a direct front door and 4 med back 
door, reached by a twenty-foot tunnel. From this den he 
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a regular little path trodden down in the deep snow) ad Ol Title moved 
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No, the trouble was that the deep snow, the cold, and the 
flight of goshawks from the north, had seriously diminis 
number of grouse and pheasants, as well as the rabbits. 
hated the three great horned owls, too, which had come oo 
from the north to the big dead hemlocks on his mou rs 
and hunted rabbits all night long. He used to yearn for 
power to climb a tree and get the great, sleepy fellows rm 
by day, they were occasionally visible, roosting close 
brown trunks, on a dead limb. Reddy had already raided i 
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d men watching with guns. Clearly, he’d have to aban- 
arm, familiar den for a time, and move on to new 
is So one evening, just after sundown, he started 


He traveled about twenty miles that night—that is, he reached 
dawn a place twenty miles from his starting point—and never 
, thing, though he tracked a cottontail a long way, only to 
nd it in a hole between two hemlock roots, too small for him 
enter. At dawn, however, he came upon a farm on a back 
i, well up under a mountainside. He heard the hens and 
ster from afar, and slunk up cautiously. No dog barked. 
b. farmer was up, for there was the smell of wood smoke in the 
and—yes, he heard it now, the ring of milk in a pail. But that 
ne from the barn. The hens were in a house behind the barn. 
front was 2 high wire fence. Big Reddy, from behind a bush, 
died the situation. The hen-house roof sloped down behind, 
4 he could jump to it from the snow. But how about the 
ber side? How would he get out again? He sneaked a little 
er around, till he could see into the yard; a look of crafty 
sjaction spread over his face, he listened sharply a moment, 
fed, went back to the rear, and sprang on the roof. A second 
ter he landed with all fours on a fat Rhode Island Red, got 
s teeth into its neck while the rest of the fowls flapped wildly 
ut and set up an alarmed cackling, and with a yank of his 
md flung the body over his shoulder and went up a broken lad- 
+ which leaned against the hen-house, left there by the farmer 
et he patched the shingles in the autumn. Reddy was down 
» the snow again and well away toward the woods when he 
urd the farmer behind him, shouting in the pen. He laid the 
m down and bit its neck again, softly, to make sure it was 
wi, Looking back, he saw the farmer coming on his tracks now, 
owed by a boy with a gun. Reddy slung the heavy fowl over 
shoulder once more and started rapidly off. He had cover 
a few feet, but then had to make a break across the open. 
here came a cry, a report, the ¢wing of shot near him, but he 
bs untouched, and a second later the woods wrapped him. Up 
jup he went, over rocks and through dense laurel, till he came 
st to a cozy little cave under an overhang on a southern 
posure. Here he dropped his burden, investigated carefully, 
md no odor of wildcat, and dragging in his game, sat down to 
square meal, After that he curled up in a ball and slept. 
How long he had slept he didn’t know. It seemed but a few 
ments, for he was weary with his night’s tramp over the deep 
ov, when he was roused by the baying of hounds. His ears 
re instantly up, and he was out in front of his den, listening. 
e sound came nearer. There were one, two hounds, and two 
mer dogs. Yes, they were undoubtedly on his trail. Reddy 
f his eyes around deliberately and his eyes narrowed in thought. 
was in a strange country, so they had him at a certain dis- 
prantage, No doubt that same farmer and the boy with the 
perhaps more men with guns now—would be behind the 
mus, Waiting for them to run him into view. 
didn’t propose to be run into view. He 
Mt of the first principle his parents had 
iit him, and, making sure he had time for 
Maneuver, he sprang straight up the ledges 
is den for two hundred yards, then re- 
med in his own tracks to the den again, took 
ing leap out and downward to one side, so he 
eatd twenty feet or more before he landed, 
then trotted deliberately off along the moun- 
ide, “keeping always in the most tangled 
mt. He heard the dogs presently, baying and 
§ excitedly above the den, where he had 
med back in his tracks, and grinned to him- 
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een crusted with water from some spring above, and was almost 
glare ice. But at the bottom was a big snowdrift. Reddy sprang 
to this drift, and tried the slide. He slipped back, unable to climb 
it. But by making a huge spring, he could reach a bit of pro- 
jecting rock eight feet up, and from there leap to the side. This 
he did, climbed to the top, and sat down on his haunches, behind 
a tree, where he could peek out at the dogs coming up from below. 
They reached the snowdrift, and there, of course, lost the trail. 
Presently, however, one of the hounds found it again, at the 
point where Reddy had landed after his spring from the rock, 
and up they all came, panting through the tangled laurel and 
over the fallen trees. Reddy waited quite calmly, till they were 
almost on him. Then he sprang out before their astonished 
eyes and crouching on all fours, slipped over the icy lip of the 
slide and tobogganed like 
a shot to the bottom. 
From the drift below he 
looked up to see the four 
dogs, barking madly, try- 
ing their front paws on 
the slippery rim, and pull- 
ing back in terror. A 
second later the four 
dogs were in full cry 
after him, coming down 
through the tangle at the 
side. When they were at 
the bottom, he leaped to 
the rock, to the bank 
above them, and went up 
the side to the top again. 
The dogs had to turn and 
once more pant up after 
him. A second time he 
slid down, a second time 
they followed, scram- 
bling over the logs at the 
side. A third and a 
fourth time this was re- 
peated, each time Reddy 
having plenty of chance 
to get his wind at the 
top, but the dogs having 
no chance at all. 

They were well fagged 
by the end of Reddy’s 
fifth slide, and he sud- 
denly saw that only three 
of them were following 
him down. Whether this 
was because the fourth 
dog was too winded, or 
had suddenly learned 
sense, Reddy _ didn’t 
know. Anyhow, that par- 
ticular sport was up. He 
sprang out along the 
mountain at top 
speed, ran for half a mile 
as fast as he could go, 
turned up the slope again, 
then, still at top speed, 
reached the bare, wind- 
swept ledges on the very 
top of the mountain, ran 
back and forth over a 
bare ledge three or four 
times, sprang far off 
through the air, and 
went down the other side. 

Then, panting, he sat 
down and listened. There 
was no sound, even to his 
keen ears! The dogs had 
given up the chase. 
Reddy hunted out a 
warm hole in an old, 
fallen log, and finished 
his nap. To tell the 
truth, he was rather 
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A few nights later, having found poor hunting elsewhere and 
being hungry, he was impelled to go back over the ridge and have 
another try at that same chicken-yard, especially as he now 
felt confident of being able to outwit and outrun the dogs. Be- 
sides, those dogs didn’t live at that farm, he felt sure. They 
had been brought in by the farmer. Reddy may have seemed 
reckless, but he really never was. He was merely self-confident. 
He never relaxed his alertness for a second. 

Now, as he drew near the farm, from the rear, he was suddenly 
aware of man-tracks, and the smell of meat. Investigating, he 
detected the presence of a bone, buried beneath the snow beside 
the path he had taken when he carried off the hen. Very care- 
fully he walked all around the spot, and there was no smell at all 
there but meat. He thrust in a paw, two paws, dug quickly, and 
two feet below the surface unearthed a nice ham bone. There 
was no need of running further risks. The bone in his mouth, 
he trotted back up the slope. 

The next night he thought he’d see if there was any such 
luck again. Sure enough, in the very same place, he smelled 
more meat! This time it was a chunk of lamb bones, with good, 
warming fat on them, too! Reddy was delighted. He returned 
a third, a fourth, a fifth night, and each trip was rewarded. His 
belly was getting quite rotund, and he slept heavily all day long. 
On the sixth night, however, as his nose sniffed the magic snow- 
drift, his eyes went narrow, and he didn’t dig. Around and 
around the spot he trotted, and down the main track toward the 
house, where he discovered the ladder had been removed from the 
coop, then back to sniff again. There was meat under the snow, all 
right, but there was something else, too; he couldn't quite tell 
what at first. Then it came to him; he’d encountered it once or 
twice near a barn—it was rusty iron. What was rusty iron doing 
there? Yes, and a man’s fingers had touched it. Reddy sud- 
denily remembered a fox he’d seen caught in a trap—that had 
been made of rusty iron, too. He turned tail and trotted away. 
It was better to have four sound legs than one full belly! 


HIS wisdom on Reddy’s part gave him a reputation in 

those parts, and the next day another hunt was organized, 
and he was wakened by the hounds on his trail. Well, he’d 
had about enough of this particular neighborhood. He didn't 
like it as well, anyhow, as the land of his birth. Maybe there 
was good hunting at home again now. Besides, he'd been think- 
ing of late about a certain girl fox back there, and it filled him 
with funny feelings. Reddy rose, shook off the sleep, and without 
further ado headed for home as fast as his legs would carry him. 
That was so fast that he had no need of strategy until, after four 
miles, he had to come down into open country. Here, if the hounds 
weren’t to run him into somebody's gun, he needed to throw 
them off. He cast about for a way, smelled water, made toward 
it, and found a small river half frozen over. Running out on the 
thin ice, he trotted cautiously along till his sure eye told him he 
could make the leap to ice that would bear up his few pounds, on 
the other side. Then he jumped. After that he trotted south 
again much more leisurely, crossed the river once more at a bridge, 
and never heard more from the dogs. 

It was one clear, starlit night in February, when Reddy was 
roaming the woods, restless he knew not quite why, that he heard 
a curious fox-bark not far away. It was the bark of Whitetip, 
the she-fox he had been thinking about. It seemed to call him. 
He answered with a blood-curdling yell that would have done 
credit to a panther (and was, indeed, thought to be a wildcat by 
the people it woke up in a house by the edge of the woods a quar- 
ter of a mile away), and leaped into a bounding gallop. His 
tracks converged upon Whitetip’s. As their paths met, they both 
dropped to a trot, side by side, with little whines and barks into 
each other’s ears. Thus they trotted on, courting, over the snow, 
under the leafless trees and the cold stars, till Whitetip, coy at 
first, was won. 

Dawn was coming when, still side by side, they continued their 
trot in among the rock ledges of a hillock in the woods. Here 
Reddy knew of a spot where sun and leaves protected the ground 
from frost, and he could dig. He set at once to work, and far 
quicker than you would have thought possible, a hole went in 
under a stone, far in to a little warm, safe, snug chamber. Side 
by side he and Whitetip curled down together. The funny, rest- 
less feeling had gone. He was filled with a great content. He 
slept. 

The next few months of Reddy’s life were filled full with the 
routine of domestic cares and responsibilities. He was a kind 
father, a loving husband and a good provider, though it re- 
quired no little effort to feed his voracious family. During the 
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warm season, however, when his fur was light, he had 
fear from traps and hunters, and there was more is 
had. He and Whitetip certainly raised a fine litter and 
saw them shifting for themselves. — 


FTER that, Reddy felt he had earned a vacati 
l \ wasn't that his affections had gone wander “kh 

was fickle—not at all. But there was a sudden call 
bachelor freedom; you know how it is! The upshot Was thy 
drifted off again by himself for a while, and had a little 
mile or so from the recent family home. He was here when dam LA 
winter snows came, and living rather a solitary life finding 
chief amusement in running European hares, which had 
denly appeared that winter in large numbers, coming over 
a neighboring State—great, swift, long-legged and long-eared 
tures like our Western jack-rabbits. He also kept in j 
leading dogs astray, and made several successful chicken be 
It was midwinter sometime that he was startled early 
morning by the sound of a gun, and presently detected sound 
distress. Galloping swiftly toward the sound, he found; 
Whitetip with one hind foot crippled and torn with she 
bleeding. She was hobbling along on three legs, trying tor 


con 


her den. When she saw Reddy, she gave a little moan of - 
greeting, and sank in the snow, half exhausted, while heii hich will 
her paw. ; m0 gh, fe 
But he had scarcely got the clotted, frozen blood of ig ital of 
they both heard a deep, warning bay. It was Lucy, the ai 2 
hound they dreaded! ‘The den was two miles or mom gen | 
And Whitetip had only three legs to run on! ! of ac 
She struggled bravely to her feet, and hobbled on as rapidly hy preseni 


she could behind her mate, while he made his plans. It was 
Lucy was on Whitetip’s trail. How to get her off was the prot 
At the head of an open pasture slope Reddy stopped, just bel 
a big boulder which concealed both foxes from the view of 
thing following them. Lucy was now not more than three bund 
yards behind. He sent Whitetip on up into the scrub, and wa 

On came Lucy, working in her own wonderful way, bi he 
her muzzle up to the eyes in the snow for a step or two, 
emerging to emit a deep, trumpet bay, then down again i 
scent, and never stopping her steady progress. Reddy waitel 

















she was within fifteen feet of the boulder, than suddenly stg at has 

out directly in front of her. Out of the snow came her musk 

of her mouth came a silver challenge, and at him she sprang. 

was away like a shot, at an oblique angle from the cous 

mate had taken, with the hound in mad pursuit. Fora mik 

more he kept in open fields, on the level, so that he would im. t and 

full view, and was hard put to keep a safe lead. Finally, # Dts : 

wind began to fail, he cut up a sharp pitch, into timber, aga. ih 

on up till he felt the dog drop back and lose sight of him j he 

could tell by her bay. Then he doubled around on a loop, maa + 

his old track, and raced back in it for some distance, : os 

took to cover, and made for his starting point as fast ashee oi ho = 
Behind the same boulder, he once more waited Lucys@ Paris W 

lying down to get all his wind back possible. He well Kiera And 

would return to this spot anyway, if he threw her off his Si, place in 


and the only safe thing was for him to be here agaif, let 
pick up the other track and run down Whitetip before shed 
den in. Sure enough, Lucy, only temporarily delayed, waa 
scent once more, and coming on fast, her mellow bay TSMR be thst: 


over the winter fields. As she came up on the other SMR himself | 
the boulder, Reddy sprang to the top of it, where she did nat this poi 
him, because her muzzle was in the snow. He watched het BPH of an o 
move with narrowed eyes. Where he and Whitetip had stooQGil ae and vi 
stopped, and sent out a perplexed, resounding bay or two & necessity 
as he feared, she picked up her original trail, and turned Up t offered 


tip’s track. 

Reddy made a tremendous spring, right over her i 
hind feet almost grazing her ears as he came dows, 
her astonished eyes, he actually turned his head and 
her! This was too much for any dog! With a tem 
enraged uproar she was after him again. 


t 





NCE more Reddy shot off at a tangent to his 
track, and leaped down the slope, over the 

He had very little lead, and he badly needed more. 
thin ice anywhere near by, and no hill except that up 











tip had gone. But half a mile away was 4 road, packet gavel her { 
sleighs, and perhaps confusing to the scent. At any rate, Dives office 
possibilities, if he could increase his lead sufficiently. “ven by hi 

Reddy was four hundred feet to the (Continued 08 7% meted, 1910, 
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AT France did to young Captain Ware is per- 
haps a typical result of the war within the Great 
War—the conflict between European ways of 
ought and those of the Americans. 
On the voyage over, Kendall Ware had made friends, American- 
ion, with Maude Knox, a canteen-worker; but when the ship 
ied, he said good-by to her with no special feeling; they 
t been pals for the voyage—nothing more. Ware went on to 
mt in Paris for duty, and to his great disappointment was 
mened to work in the capital instead of in the field. 
Th Paris Ware set up housekeeping with a fellow-officer, Bert 
; And then he met the girl destined to take such a prom- 
mt place in his life—Andrée. 
Was studying for the stage, and when Kendall had made 
acquaintance of a French actor, Monsieur Robert, she asked 





es mail to introduce him to her, in order that he might aid her 
er 8 ther theatrical ambitions... .. That evening Kendall aston- 
Ginn himself by declaring his love for Andrée. 
4 heed this point Kendall’s love-afiair was interrupted by the re- 
4 stool of an order to go to the battle-front. There he obtained 
wad and vivid impression of the precariousness of life and of 
4% Métessity of snatching such little moments of happiness as 
eed to one. He met Maude Knox, working in a can- 
or heal she too admitted that war and France had changed her 
and MMs. Kendall started back to Paris and to Andrée— 
> a brief interlude of happiness which her yielding love 


® gave him. For only the next day afterward he caught sight 
“ry macafé with Monsieur Robert, the actor; and a quick- 
ceey stirred in Ware a violent and unreasoning suspi- 





d he but known it, Robert was even then offering to Andrée 
eisefor chance at the Académie if she would be “kind” to 
ndrée was even then refusing this 
mt caret for the sake of what she 
So ttansitory happiness with the 







re er, 
Bie by his jealousy, Kendall broke with 
=e 1919, by The Red Book Corporation. All rights reserved. 
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same LITTLE MOMENT of HAPPINESS 


Andrée—and then learned from the testimony of a friend that she 
had been faithful to him under severe temptation. A reconciliation 
followed..... 

And then Maude Knox appeared in Paris and complicated 
the situation. He liked Maude very much; she was an American 
girl of his own sort—the sort he could most fittingly marry... .. 
After all that had happened could he marry Andrée and take her 
to Detroit to live among strangers, in a way strange to her? 
Should he not: rather marry Maude, whom somehow he loved 
also—and who had evidenced a strong liking for him? And yet— 
could he leave Andrée? 


The story proceeds: 


CHAPTER XXIV 


first just as he went to it on any other day, antici- 

pating a day like a hundred of its predecessors. He 
enjoyed the walk through the clear sunny air of Paris, and felt 
not the slightest foreboding of heavy events to come. Fifteen 
minutes after his arrival the day had taken upon itself the im- 
portance of marking the close of an epoch in his life: he was 
ordered to report himself in Brest on the morning of September 
fourth, to board the first returning transport for America! 

The order partook of the essentials of a calamity. It came so 
unexpectedly, with such sudden shock, that he did not sense im- 
mediately the full meaning of it, nor what it involved. In the 
beginning he saw only the misfortune of being sent home, of being 
removed from proximity to the war. That alone was enough to 
give him keenest distress, but as he returned to his desk and sat 
staring gloomily at the wall before him, this first effect was swal- 
lowed up and lost forever by the inrush of cold dread of the major 
consequences of his enforced departure. 

Andrée! 

He was face to face with the inexorability of 
the postponed decision. There was no time to 
work matters out gradually. He must decide; 
he must answer yes or no. What should he 


K se WARE went to his office on September 


























































































The Little Moment of Ha - 
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he was immeasurably 












an act of black cowardice possible t¢ 
sides, he could not beg iy qpvetore her ¢ 
without seeing her again~if samensis ‘ 
decision were to leave her “The Oasi: 
He must decide. “But they 
It was a sentence from 9) “That doe: 
there could be no Teprieve j “To me? 
placable, inevitable. He ijamm He node 
rived at the most Critical, the palma the only 
momentous crisis in hig jifgamvenmd both 


nowhere could he turn fo, aampalt you S¢ 


He stood alone, sole judge “] think s¢ 
executioner. There was py gamumact the s 
to pronounce verdict, no am hay I would. 
who could advise, Hea—Kms They walk 
Ware—must speak the x Boissy-d 
Never had he been so congggimnilt its soft 
of himself as an individual gimme fireplac 
existence as a distinct entity lary man wh 
himself, It frightened him ipere but thr 
idea of himself as a respgimmle we thin, 
thing, of which life coud regs member 
decisions. For the first time eC me yisib! 
realized the meaning of the foprietor Of 
“free will,” and he resented thames “P&C 


‘ . _ % 
God had endowed him wih{ “Its rotte 


Toe 1! 


perilous gift of freedom tom es 


his own life, and he felt a comm Tl be st 

ly resentment toward God jae Ite 

the stark fact was there. pe even m¢ 

was no avoiding it. There Or if the 

be a choice, some choice al 

the combined populations of =a 
U avU, 


earth could not take it out offi 
hands. 

He was thankful for some mi 
matters of routine which 
demand his attention until may 
After that he would be rei 
from duty, with no occupation) 


months over 

ppreciated 

mappen now, 
” 



















‘It has bee 
“Just to s 


to make ready for his depart oli 
It was a trifling postponemel aps 
and he welcomed it eagerly. pve & 
eleven-thirty he left the office aur it change 
' walked down the Champs Elyse e do 
SB" Mis2 —almost for the last time 1 Ha 
: BB mae pretended that he was Wall =, y 
QA. S cha BET aimlessly, but it was not true i Say 

had a destination, and that dest > of you 
He snapped the bracelet about her wrist. She looked down at it, and then up tion was 12 rue d’Aguesseal® ‘ Hect la 
into his face. ‘“‘It is ver’ pretty,” she said, “‘and you are mos’ g to me.” Maude Knox. hee 
It was not that he felt Oi 2 mn? 
do about Andrée? Within twenty-forr hours he must determine “ necessity of seeing Maude Knox, but that he wanted to talk be is 
if she was to remain in his life, or if they had reached a point somebody, to talk to somebody who might have some understam te oad 
in the journey where one must turn to the right and one to the ing of his plight. It was not advice he sought, so much “Whe 
left to follow roads that never joined again on earth. He must sympathy. Maude was the sort of person he could talk 1,4 T think ” 
determine whether or not he shosld marry Andrée and take her talk was necessary. He waited in the archway of the builang v the old 
home. It would be possible. There was time. He felt sure he until she came down. ad will b 
could obtain the necessary permission to have her accompany him “Well?” she said in some surprise. m, If w 
on the transport, because he knew women were constantly re- “I’m waiting for you. Can you lunch with me?” en ‘ee 
turning on transports. Even failing that, she could demand her “What has happened?” she countered. “I can tell by yout fa riences B 
passport as his wife, as a newly made citizen of the United States, that something has happened.” ts hear f 
and go to America by way of Bordeaux and the French Line. But “T’ve been ordered home.” By the same 
only as his wife could she cross the ocean; in no other way could She did not reply for a moment, for his announcement bro sarown 
she obtain the essential passport. her also face to face with a climax in her life. He was am Sestion, 


So that became the one question—to marry or not to marry! 
If he did not take her with him, then what? How could he 


tell her? What would she do if she discovered that she had 
lost him? There came to him a vision of the bridges crossing the 
Seine. 


The breaking of evil news is, perhaps, the most feared task 
that can fall to man. He fears it as he fears no other demand 
that can be made upon him. It was inevitable that Ken should 
consider eluding such a black responsibility. Why not? It would 
be perfectly simple. He was to see Andrée to-morrow night. Well, 
there was no need to see her, and the night after that he would 
be on the train for Brest. He could-step out of her life without 
a word, abandon her without farewell. It would remove all 
complications—except the complication of conscience. It was a 
temptation which did not persist. Kendall Ware was no hero, but 


home! The status quo which had been endurable, if difficult, . 
to be altered. While he was there and she was there, their ® 
tions might go on as they were, somewhat anomalous, but % 
quiring no immediate decisions or arrangements. They co 

and allow events to take care of themselves. Bi a 
going, and she realized that she did not want him to 
realized what she had repressed and concealed was now B®. 
upon recognition—that Kendall Ware was very impor 
that his presence was very important to her, and that for a 
to which she was unable to set an exact limit she ae 
that their relations would be determined in a manner sats 
to herself. She was bolder in facing the fact than Ken ' 
been. She faced it promptly and adjusted herself to it: 


was that she loved him. 


“Where shall we lunch?” she asked, and it would have # 
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thle to tell from her tone that in the brief pause that came 
i question she had withstood a shock and mastered a 
Eris Ouels is quiet, and we can talk.” 
“But they're so slow!” 
“That doesn’t matter to-day. 
“To me?” 
He nodded. 
ve the only person 
behind both of us. 
Don't you see?” * Pome et 

*] think so. But remember, I’ve been here as long as you have. 


There’s—there’s so much to say.” 


“I've got to talk it out with you—because you 
who can do any good. The same things are 
We know the same sort of people back home. 








ude : I've seen things too. I can’t judge anything the 
m i same. . 5 ae 
fe at have judged it back home. I] never be able to again. 


walked to the rue St. Honoré and presently turned up the 
Boissy-d’Anglais to the quaint, qu-et little English tea-room 





a | i i absurdly carved fireplace and decorations. 
"Mies its soft lights and absurdly carved firep 
an ‘ ce Bert had once said, looked like the life-work of a 
al, zy man who loved to whittle. There they found a table—there 





we but three or four—and gave their orders 
is the thin, very serious Englishwoman, the 
lymember of the staff of the place who ever 
same visible, Nobody knew if she were the 






the monetor or merely a waitress—and nobody 
ted theameaned especially. ae 
wih (Wes rotten luck,” said Ken. 

; Ves,” 


| to m 


sol Pj be stuck at some desk-job in Wash- 


imton, It wouldn't have been so bad if they 












. igen me a few months at the front—” 

oa “(r if they never had sent you to France 

: ” 

i 

¢ of an He looked at her a moment, then shook his 

ut of “No. I wouldnt have missed these 
months over here. I've really lived, really 


mreciated being alive. No. Whatever 
pens now, nobody can take this away from 
. i] 
“It has been wonderful,” she agreed. 
“Just to see it—Paris, the people, the war 
ig on—would be wonderful. But I believe 
done more than merely see. I’ve felt.” 
“You've seen and felt, Ken; but how much 
it changed you?” 

do you mean?” 
Tmean, what has seeing and feeling done 
yo? Has it made any permanent changes 
you? Your experiences here have im- 





deste YOU & great deal—but how long will 
sean aimee etect last when you get home? When 
iS iS just a memory—and a subject for con- 
fet temeettion? “In ten years will you be any dif- 
» tak te 25 2 result of all this than you would 
Jorstaneem if you had never come?” 
much Wee Mesitated. “I don't know,” he said 
: to, Wy. “What do you think?” 
pulling, * think,” she said, “that we will get back 
: vihe old environments and the old habits 
Mi will become just what we would have 
' We were to stay here—then we might 
our fame’ broaden, really profit by our ex- 
amuces. But we go home. We see the same 
is, hear the same sort of talk, and are tied 
brow Sime sort of prejudices and theories 
as gimme MTOWNesses that we used to accept with- 
cult, Wage Westion, We will know better for a while, 
reir Te A We will revert. It takes something 








but bo 





=) band startling to change a person for- 














yuld ani 

r he va ig and Startling. You mean something 

go. 9 Own life and experience—something per- 

insising ae hat is big and startling?” 

t to beta es. . 

n hope lke committing a crime, or making some supreme decision 
isiact r ything that strains the very soul of a person so 
~ 2 ot get back into its former shape.” 






mot but something wonderful or terrible that comes 
= Of a love.” 


wve | 
' A don’t think experiences change peonle, that it is— 








“Tt has made you miserable,” she said. 


Pace 85 


well, just making decisions that grow out of the experiences. It 
is reaching a crisis and then making a choice of which way you 
will go.” 

“I think that is it. I don’t see how any event can change a 
person if he remains merely a spectator. I don’t think any sort 
of happening will really alter a person for good and ill unless it 
has compelled him to use every bit of his will and courage and 
intelligence to make up his mind what he will do about it. If he 
chooses the right way, then he becomes stronger; if he chooses the 
wrong way, or dodges the decision, he becomes weaker.” 

“There’s no dodging the choice,” he said. 

“And that is what’s the matter with you, isn’t it?” 

“Yes.” 

“And the choice?” She knew very well what problem he was 
laboring over. 

“Ts Andrée,” he said. 

“She was bound to be the problem. 
the beginning?” 

“That doesn’t matter now—what I saw at the beginning. 


Couldn’t you see that from 
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“I’m so sorry.” ‘‘I deserve to be miserable.” 
that has happened has happened. He paused and stared down at 
the tablecloth. “And I’m glad it did happen. .... But now I’ve 
got to settle the bill.” 
“And you want my advice?” She looked at him queerly. “You 
have come to me for advice about this?” 
“Not for advice. I just want to know what you think.” 
“About what—definitely ?” 
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Pace 86 


“Whether I shouid marry Andrée.” 

“Why shouldn’t your” 

“So many reasons. There’s my mother. There’s her church, 
if you know what I mean.” She nodded her understanding. 
“There are all the things that have come down from Plymouth 
Rock. There is something in me, something I can’t get rid of, that 
is a result of all of these things, which makes me hold back from 
marrying a girl who—with whom I have—who has been to me 
what Andrée has been. ... . And there is you.” He uttered the 
last sentence defiantly. 

“That isn’t fair—it isn’t fair! You have no business to say such 
a thing to me..... you're the most tremendousiy selfish man 
I have ever met.” 

“Selfish!” 

“In this whole thing you are thinking of nobody but yourself. 
You haven’t thought of Andrée; and then you—you say such 
things without—considering me.” 

“I do think of Andree,” he said quickly. “I’m afraid—for her. 
I can’t bear to think of making her unhappy. And you— It’sa 
confused mess, Maude!’’ He leaned across the table. “Maude, if 
there was no other woman in my life——if Andrée were a thing of 
the past,—would you marry me?” 


HE stared at him, biting her lips. “Ken Ware,” she said, 

“that is the most impertinent, selfish questina a man ever 
asked. Don’t ever do it again. Don’t ever mention such a thing 
again. ‘The idea! You want to have your cake and eat it too. 
You're always at it—carrying on a sort of left-handed courtship 
with me. Always hinting—and—playing safe. If you decide you 
don’t want this other girl, then you want to have me all prepared 
to fall into your arms. I wont stand it. Never dare speak of it 
again—until you can come to me honestly and say that you love 
me, and that there is no other woman in your life—and that you 
want me to marry you. Then I'll tell you whether I will or not. 
Do you understand?” 

“T’m sorry. I've been clumsy—and selfish.” 

“You have.” , 

“But you'll tell me what you think—how this whole thing over 
here affects you? Don’t think about my case in particular if that 
is offensive, but about the whole system—the whole idea of the 
relations between men and women as we see them here.” 

“I will, because I would like to find out just how I Aave been 
affected.” Suddenly she laughed. “I used to have an uncle who 
spent his life arguing abstractions. I remember he took the stand 
once that there was no reason why women should not smoke as 
well as men—that there was nothing inherently masculine about 
smoking, and nothing immoral. He declared that women had as 
much right to smoke as men. My aunt listened to it until she got 
tired; so one evening she waited until Uncle lighted a cigar, and 
then took out a cigarette and put it between her lips. Unc.e 
stared at her and roared. He fairly snatched that cigarette, and it 
looked as if he was going to put my aunt out of the house. 
Smoking for women was all right as an abstract question; but 
when it touched him personally, it was quite another matter. 

“I think I am a little like him. I can sit down and say that 
these girls are within their rights. I can even see that they 
are good. I believe your Andrée is wonderfully good. I can even 
say that if so many Americans were kiiled in this war that I 
would never be able to find a husband, I might do the same thing 
—and I believe it wou!d be right and moral for me to do it— 
in the abstract. I can feel these things in Paris. But as soon as 
I come to a concrete instance and one which touches me personally 
—why, I’m Middle West and Plymouth Rock again. 

“One can never tell. Things can happen here—even to an 


American girl like me—that never could happen in America in. 


normal conditions. With this war going on, with this horrible 
state of affairs, nothing else seems to matter much. Personal 
moral considerations seem to be so minute and unimportant as 
not to count at all. There is something in the very air. You see, 
we don’t know France—only a small section of it that we see 
about the streets. We don’t know how the classes of French 
who stay in their homes and are never seen on the boulevards 
look at this matter. They may be as strait-laced as we are.” 

“That doesn’t decide the thing that’s worrying me. It doesn’t 
even help. I wonder if this war, and everything connected with 
it, wont change people back home.” 

“So that they would tolerate—Andrée?” 

He nodded. 

“Never—if they found out that Andrée had violated their laws.” 

“But you—what do you think about her?” 

“Ts that fair?” 








The Little Moment of Happ 





“I don’t see why it isn’t. You've met her and talked wigs 
What do you think of her?” 

“Ken, she is one individual, and I can tell you what | 
about her—but that doesn’t make her stand for the whole g 
ethics. The other thousands of girls may not be like Apaw 
all—they may be bad. Don’t you see? It comes dog, 
matter of personal, concrete experience again. But Apis 
She looked at him gravely. “I should hate to feel that] 
broken faith with Andrée, or been unfair to her, or cayg4 
grief. She is very sweet and chiidlike—and good, She iy 
consciousness of having been other than virtuous, because 
has loved you. I had lunch with her the other day, It was 
first time I had ever lunched with a woman whom I knew yy 
violating our standard—and it didn’t hurt me in the least, ] 
no repulsion, but that was because I couldn’t help feeling that 
was good.” 

“Then you think—” 

“T think this: that all of us come to fit into our enviroy 
very readily. We come over here, and soon we are being absog 
by the things around us. Presently we wiil go home, moreg 
in the frame of mind created by Paris. And then the environ 



























of home will begin to work. In no time at all we will hay no 
justed ourselves again—and Paris will be almost as if it » it ‘ 
had been. I believe that is exactly what will happen, If It ¢ 
stayed here, we should become as nearly Parisian as we could 

made; but going home, Paris will very rapidly be eradicated” an 


“And all that has happened here?” 

“Will be part of a memory—something in a dream.” 

He shook his head. “I can’t believe that. I know I shally 
be just the same as I was before. I see your point of view, rT; 
it doesn’t help me; and I don’t believe you are right.” 

“You don’t want to believe it.” 

“I know—Andrée makes all the difference. If you wereas 
and there had been an Andrée, you would have felt as 1 
Somehow France means Andrée to me. I never dreamed ofa 
one like her. You don’t know her—what a quaint, childl 
womanly, fairy kind of girl she is. When I think of her, 
doesn’t seem real—but like some mysterious being out o 
magical country who has come to visit for a little while—to mi 
me happy. .... She does come from a mysterious country, 
you know that I don’t know her name—just Andrée? I} 
never asked. I don’t know where she lives or how she lives 
don’t know anything about her except that she appears and 
with me a little while—and then disappears again. That 
made a difference—that quality.” 

“I woud hardly have suspected you of being so romantic” 

“It isn’t sentimentality, at any rate. And nobody can ever 
vince me that I’ve done wrong, or that I’ve taken any 
from her. Even if this should prove to be only an episode, 


str 















has been a beautiful episode with nothing but good init. Butt 1m 
mystery, this fairy element, has somehow kept the realities 
distance. I have simply gone along and lived. Why, 1} W. 
hardly thought of such a thing as marriage in connection with ‘ 
Possibly you wont understand that, but I understand it periedt dij 
To marry Andrée would be to make her real, material, 2 
mystery would be gone.” en 
“I think I understand.” 
“DUT to marry her and take her to Detroit! Supp 
should take her home, and then this story should 0 
out—it would come out somehow. What then? When! ca 





that smug, gossiping. crowd in the church vestibule, and 7 
looking at her and pointing at her and whispering about ; 
seems like a profanation. I couldn’t bear it. And then—¥We , 
inherited some of it myself. I belong to that crowd. I've 
ideas of marriage.” 
“You're afraid of them.” 
“T am,” he said, and flushed. i 
“But if you loved her—really loved her—” 
“I do,” he said quickly; “but can’t one love without ' 
to marry? That isa thing that puzzles me.” 
“I don’t believe anybody can love and be willing 
circumstances to part with the person one loves. and | 
“I don’t know. Isn't it, possibly, better to love ani 
part of a beautiful, rather mysterious, glowing episeNes 
have it end while it is beautiful and mysterious? Tol 
always remains—something dreamlike and lovely. . 40 
to actualities, to marry, to take this mystery into ‘ae 
grocers’ bills and house-cleaning and the everyday Biss 
marriage—why, it wouldn’t be the same thing at all. ; 
“T don’t think you believe that. You're arguing ; 
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and trying to salve your conscience. 
You'te afraid to marry Andrée and take 
her home—” 

“That is part of it. I admit it. But— 
and I am sincere when I say it—I don’t 
know whether I want to marry her. I 
love her, and she loves me. She would be 
a wonderful wife—and yet, love and all, 
I don’t know whether I want to marry 
her.” 

“You are just trying to deceive your- 
self. Either you don’t love her at all—” 

“Would you marry a woman who had 
done what Andrée has done?” 

“It would depend on the woman—and 
upon how much I loved her. You can't 
generalize about that. It is a matter that 
nobody can decide except for himself in 
a particular instance. I do think, if I 
were a man, that I could marry your 
Andrée without a thought.” 

“But to take her out of her world— 
away from Paris where she is as natural 
and unconscious as the birds in the trees 
—and set her down for life in Detroit! 
To be stared at, and lied about, and sus- 
pected. lt would make her miserable.” 

“Would it make her as miserable as to 
lose you altogether? If she had you and 
your love——no matter what unpleasant 
things were about,—wouldn’t that be 
better than to be left behind-here alone?” 

“Ves,” he said honestly, ““—yes.” 

She looked at him a moment, studying 
his face, which was set and anxious and 
overcast—his eyes, which were dull and 
brooding; and a wave of compassion 
surged up within her. 

“Tt has made you miserable,” she said. 
“T’m so sorry.” 

“T deserve to be miserable.” 

“Possibly not. Nobody can judge, but 
—this affair has been almost inevitable. 
It wasn’t your fault, and it wasn’t An- 
drée’s fault. The circumstances were 
here, and you two got tangled up in them.” 
She glanced at her watch. “I must go 
now. I’m sorry I haven’t helped you— 
for—I wish I might help you. Shall I 
see you again before you go?” 

“T’m afraid not.” 

“Then this is good-by.” She held out 
her hand steadily. “I hope matters turn 
out for—for your happiness 


“T shall write you.” 

She looked at him and smiled queerly, 
but made no rejoinder. “No, don’t come 
with me,” she said as he walked to the 
door. “I’d rather go alone. Good-by— 
and a safe voyage!” 


CHAPTER XXV 


HEN Kendall went to the apart- 

ment for dinner, Arlette came 
bustling into the hall as she heard him 
cpen the door, and poking again and again 
with a pudgy finger toward the rear of the 
place, she exclaimed excitedly: “Monsieur 
Bert—Monsieur Bert!” 

“Here?” 

“Oui, monsieur.” She grinned. 

“Hey, Bert!” shouted Ken, delighted, 
for he had feared he would not see his 
friend again before he sailed. Bert came 
out of the door, half-shaven, with a towel 
about his neck, and they shook hands after 
the manner of healthy young men. 

“Howdy, old-timer! Gosh, it seems 


good to get back to you and Arlette. How 
have things been going without me? Seen 
Madeleine?” 

“Haven't seen her. Things have been 
going all right till to-day. This morning 
the blow fell.” 

“What blow? You look as if some- 
Lody had stolen your pet goat.” 

“I’m ordered to America. 
Wednesday.” 

“The devil! Oh, say, that’s rotten luck. 
What’s the idea?” 
“Don’t know. 

luck, I expect.” 

“Wait a minute till I finish this shave, 
and I'll help you weep 
Andrée?” 

They were walking back to Bert’s room, 
and Ken did not answer until his friend 
stood before the glass, razor in hand. 

“She’s all right.” 

“How did she take the news?” 

“She doesn’t know.” 

“Doesn’t know!” 

“T just got my orders this morning. 
Wont see her until to-morrow night.” 

“Coming to dinner?” 

“Yes.” 

“We'll pull a party—farewell party with 
all the trimmings, eh? I'll get Madeleine, 
and we'll dig up a bottle of champagne 
and wring a poulet out of Arlette if we 
have to call in the police to help us. I'll 
bet they would, at that.” 

“Tt wont be a very merry party,” said 
Ken lugubriously. 

Bert turned and looked at Ken. 
Something eating you again?” 

“Tt’s a rotten mess. I don’t know what 
to do.” 

“About Andrée? It isn’t any mess at 
all. You’ve had a good time, and she’s 
had a good time. That’s all there is to 
it. Now you’ve got to go home. She 
didn’t expect anything else.” 

Ken was silent. 

“Unless you’ve made her expect some- 
thing else. Now, Madeleine and I had an 
understanding right at the start,” said 
Bert. 

“I wish I could get it off my mind for 
a couple of hours.” 

“Get it off, then. We'll go to the Folies 
or the Olympia or some place to-night. 
To-morrow I'll look up Madeleine.” 


Leave 


Just my confounded 


“Huh! 


EN was willing to go anywhere, 

so long as he was helped to keep 
Andrée off his mind, and to think about 
something besides the inevitability of the 
decision. So they went to the Folies. 

The entertainment was directed to the 
American soldier, and much of it was in 
English. But it could not hold Kendall’s 
attention. 

“Let’s get out of here,” he said im- 
patiently after a half-hour. 

“Suits me,” said Bert, and they jostled 
their way to the street, ignoring more 
than one tentative, “Bon soir, monsieur!” 
from young women whose cheeks were 
not guiltless of what the phrase of the 
streets termed camouflage. 

“Want to walk home?” suggested Bert. 

“Ves.” Ken did want to walk. He 
wanted to tire himself so that he could 
sleep, for he was afraid of a sleepless 
night. So they started off briskly, cutting 
through dark and narrow streets to the 
Boulevard Hussmann and thence into the 
Avenue Friedland, which they followed 
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to the rue Beaujon and into je 
Hoche. They climbed the sam 
apartment; and Bert, as was im 
searched the cupboards to 

had left anything unconcealads 
be eaten. But Arlette had 

as usual, and nothing was to hal 
cept a box of dry cookies, 

Ken dreaded to go into his 
and turn off the lights; so it 
made the first movement to gum 
Ken carried in with him a sleename 
book on “militarism” which ap 
friend had forced upon him, undi 
stretched himself on the began 
small light on his table to 
forced himself to read—and p 
asleep. tee 

The next day was filled with en 
and shopping. He wandered abo 
stores seiecting inexpensive sOlvein 
his friends and presents for bis) 
and father. It was hot, andi 
him to push and shove in the 
crowds that jammed the Pa 
the Galeries Lafayette—but if ih 
busy and gave him an excuse§ 
ing his decision another hour ands 
other hour into the future, By 
crrand was the selection of a prams 
Andrée—a farewell gift, or a gifted 
cther sort. There had to be agit 
spent more money than he could ale 
a little bracelet of gold set whi 
pearls. Then he went home, fort 
near the dinner-hour, 

Bert was there before him) (wa 
such an expression of sheepishnes 
chagrin as Kendall had never seen 
en his friend’s face. 

“Where’s Madeleine?” he asked 

Bert grinned mirthlessly. “Dowt 
he said. 

“Isn’t she coming?” 

“I left a note at her hotea 
her.” 

“Didn’t see her?” 

“No. I went around to the hog 
there was a small boy in the come 
room. He said Madeleine was out 
an American officer. Then I went ® 
street, and pretty soon I thought ls 
with a lieutenant. They were a0 
away, and I hustled up to make s 
but they turned off and disappem 
Looked like she caught sight of m 
ducked. Anyhow, I went back and 
a note. Maybe I was mistaken. 

“Serves you right,” said Kea 
were so darn sure—you with your ut 
standings. Three weeks were too i 
for her, and she’s passed you up for s0 
body who isn’t always telling her she’s 
a temporary arrangement.” 

“Go. chase yourself,” said Bert. 
makes no difference in my young B® 
But Ken noticed that every minule 
Bert strolled with elaborate Doms” 
to the window and looked down the st 


“I JERE comes Andrée,” said Bat 
Ken did not go to look, a 
ally did. It was not that he di 
to see Andrée, but her arrival 
affairs to the acute stage. He : 
and put off the struggle to mad 
cision, had occupied his mind WI 
matters. Now she was © a 
almost at the door. It would pie 
of minutes only before he woul ; 
tell her that he was going wit 
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now he did not admit to himself that he three mont’, for three year’, I should wait 
had reached a partial decision—indeed and be ¢trés fidéle. I should find no other 
that he had not required to make a de- offcier Américain. Non, non, it would 
cision upon one point. That was taking rot be well.” 

her with him. He had told himself that “There’s Arlette’s head,” said Ken. 

it would be possible to marry her and to “No need to wait,” Bert said irritably. 
take her on the transport that carried “She wont come.” 

him, but it was self-deception, and he “We should wait,” said Andrée. 

knew it was self-deception. In his heart “Until a quarter past seven, then.” 

he knew now, as he had known, that to- But a quarter past seven arrived, and 
p:ght he would say good-by to Andrée Madeleine did not arrive. 

and go to America without her. He might “Let’s eat.” said Bert. “She’s given me 
come back for her, might even marry her the sack.” 

before he went away, to have her follow “Pauvre Monsieur Bert! It ees ver’ 
him on another vessel. But there would sad. Oh, she is ¢trés méchante, ver’ 
be a parting, temporary or permanent. naughty. I do not onderstan’.” 

He had never asked himself if Andrée They went out to the table and sat 
would marry him. The idea that she down. Kendall sat in gloomy silence; 
would not do so had never entered his Bert was suffering from wounded vanity; 
head, which was significant. It was that and Andrée looked from one to the other 
which made his decision doubly difficult, uncomfortably. 
for she was wholly in his hands, had given “It is mécessaire to smile,” she said, 
herself to him to do with as he pleased, and touched Ken’s hand with her finger- 
and her life was his to break if he wished tips. 


to do so. “I don’t feel much like smiling, i- 
gnon.” 
HE bell rang. He went to open the “Pourquoi?” 


door. She stood there very de- Arlette entered with the potage to save 
mure and self-contained and grave— him from replying to her question, and 
dressed in white as he had seen her first. placing the huge bow! in the middle of 
She lifted her eyes to his and smiled— the table, stood regarding Andrée. dole- 
and then became grave and wistful again, fully, with two big tears standing on her 
for she saw that he was not happy. He fat cheeks. 
held out his arms to her and drew her in, “Even Arlette makes to weep,” said 
realizing that it was the last time he Andrée. “It is ver’ strange. What is 
should ever draw her slender daintiness happen?” 
through that door, the last time she wouid “Pauvre mademoiselle—pauvre made- 
ever enter that apartment. It was the wroiselle!” said Arlette, and turning very 
beginning of the end of that phase in abruptly, she scuttled out of the room. 
their lives, of the untrammeled romance, “O’est-ce que c’est? Why does she speak 
the quaint mystery, the adventurous sweet- this thing?” She turned startled eyes 
ness. upon Ken. 

“You are triste,” she said anxiously. He hesitated, bit his lip—then he 
“Is it that you have been working too reached out and- took her hand and 
hard?” pressed it to his lips. “I have been 

He shook his head. ordered to America,” he said baldly. 

“You are not joyeux to see me.” She did not speak, did not stir. It 

He took her face between his hands seemed to him that her expression did not 
and looked down into her deep-shaded alter by so much as a shade. She was 
eyes. “You must not say that. You still. It was almost as if animation were 
must never say that. It is not true.” suspended. Andrée did not turn her eyes 

“Then I am ver’ glad.” She smiled. from his face; nor did she move or speak. 
“Monsieur Bert and Mademoiselle Made- She did not gaze at him questioningly nor 
leine, they are here?” accusingly nor imploringly—she merely 

“Bert is here, but Madeleine hasn’t gazed with that accompaniment of still- 
come.” ness! He felt that he must speak and 

“T desire her to be here.” She stepped break that quietness, which he could feel 
into the salon and spoke to Bert. “You as with a physical pain. 
shall go to fetch her. Now—now. You “T got my orders yesterday. I—it 
shall run ver’ fast.” didn’t seem possible. I cou!dn’t believe 

“T asked her to come,” said Bert. Pe I only knew yesterday.” He 

“And she would not?” Andrée’s voice felt that he must clear himself of any 
stowed profound astonishment. guilt of concealment, of having known of 

“I’m afraid she got tired of waiting for this thing and kept it from her. 
me to come back to Paris.” “Quand?” she said. 

“But no, that ees not possible. She “IT go to-morrow night—to Brest, and 
would not be tired to wait. She would then to America.” 
be ver’ glad when you return.” She turned to her plate and began to 

“We'll see. If she isn’t here in five eat. She had uttered no complaint, shed 
minutes, she wont be coming.” no tear, done none of the things he had 

“Why do you theenk?” dreaded she might do. There had been 

“Because I guess she has another no painful scene, but he was not relieved. 
American officer. I think I saw her with She was so still! 
one to-day.” . He fumbled in his pocket and took out 

“Oh, non, non, non! That would be the little jeweler’s package and removed 
ver’ bad. I do not believe. Mademoi- the bracelet. She watched him gravely, 
selle Madeleine is fidéle. You shall see.” with no outward sign of emotion, and 

“Why are you so sure, mademoiselle?” when he reached for her hand, she gave it 
“Pourquoi?” She shrugged her shoul- to him unprotestingly. He snapped the 
ders. “Bicause it would be so. If Mon- bracelet about her wrist. She looked down 
sieur Ken should go for three week’ for at it, and then up into his tace. 
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“It is ver’ pretty,” she said, “ing 
are mos’ good to me.” That Was 
every now and then he saw her sis 
the bracelet and staring at it as if it 
something strange and inexplicable 9 
she reached across with her other 
and touched it, felt of it, as if tp 
herself that it was really there. ans 
thing and not imagined, j 

Ken tried to taik; Bert tried to 
but the effort was futile. Dead , 
silences fell. The sensations of thy 
would remain with Kendall as long a 
should live, a _ recurrent night 
Presently Bert arose. He did ay 
which he had never done before 
Andrée’s hand and touched it wi 
lips. 

“I must go, mademoiselle,” be x 
“Good-by.” 

“Good-by, Monsieur Bert.” she gid 7 

Then they were aione! 

/ 






|X the salon he drew her down bea 
him on the sofa and held her coe 

“IT am very sad, mzgnon,” he said 
love you.” 

She studied his face a moment a : 
smiled u very trifle of a smile. “Thai 
well,” she answered, 

“I am not going away because I 
to. It is orders. I have to obey.” 

“C’est la guerre,” she said gravely, 

“Yes, it is the war, but it’s cru-if 
rotten. I want to stay here, to stay wi 
you.” ' 

“T wish that also,” she said, 

Something was demanded of him. 3 
must say something, must not keep te 
child in agony, not knowing what he 
tended to do with respect to her. It va 
her right to know. He must decide, af 
he must tell her. But again he pti 
off. There was time enough, and belt 
he told her, there was still the chance 
one last happy evening. He wanted thi 
wanted the memory of it, if nothing mot 

“Mignon, do you love me?” he asith 

“It is certain.” 

“Very much?” 

“T cannot say how much.” 

“America is not far,” he said wil 
some idiotic intention to comfort bet 
“The ocean can be crossed in a wetk 

“That is true,” she said. 

Her head was against his breast, be 
eyes staring into her lap. Ken -looked 
straight before him, thinking, thinking 
His mind was very clear, as if lighted ij 
that painful white light which seemed ® 
pour in upon his consciousness i mi 
ments of mental stress. It see 
him as if his eyes could pierce the wis 
if he willed it, as if his memory com 
show him every minute incident in Is 
whole life, as if he could see and unite 
stand everything—everything. He 
ker to him fiercely, but even as he ¥ 
sensing the softness of her slender 0 
against his side, he was seeing Ue i 
bule of the church, he was watching 
function. The individuals stood belo 
him as if alive, every well-known eature 
distinct. It was photographic. He 
see changes of expression, hear whispes 
see cautious hands placed before gossial® 
lips—and he could see himself ees 
through that little group with Andree 
his arm! F 

He could see his own home—his 
to it. He could see his mother and 
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the hostility that sprang to life the in- 
stant her eyes rested on Andrée. He 
could read his mother’s thoughts, and 
his father’s. There was the one bright 
spot. He could see his father kissing 
Andrée diffidently and patting her hand 
and telling her how glad he was to see 
her and asking how his son had ever man- 
aged to capture such a pretty girl. There 
would be no doubt of her welcome at his 
father’s hands. But his mother—that 
cold hostility, that hard-eyed suspicion! 

He could see his friends and the neigh- 
bors of his childhood with their crass 
curiosity, and their hints and whispers. 
He knew their every thought, could see 
their eyes fixed on Andree speculatively. 
It was that he would have to take her to. 

And then, if the story should come 
out! But that would be little worse. Per- 
haps he exaggerated, perhaps he saw his 
old friends and acquaintances in charac- 
ters which were not truly theirs, There 
might have been more charity among them 
than he perceived, more kindness and less 
narrowness and insularity. But he did 
not see them except as he feared they 
might be. 

What of himself? How would he feel 
to find himself married to a girl who had 
violated the standards of Plymouth Rock 
—even though he had been the one to 
profit by that violation? Even if none 
ever found it out but himself? He would 
know it. It would constantly be recurring 
to him—or would it not? He did not 
know. The thing did not affect him now. 
It did not make Andrée the less desirable 
and lovable and good. Perhaps that would 
persist—but his prejudices were deep- 
seated, had their roots in an older genera- 
tion and were not lightly to be cast out. 

But he loved her. In spite of all that 
he saw and felt and feared, he knew that 
he loved her, and that to know she was 
removed forever from his life would be to 
lose a wonderful thing that he could not 
bear to lose. The decision lay between 
love and expediency. If only he could 
live in Paris and never return to America! 
How easy it would be then! 

“Will you miss me?” he asked clumsily. 

She stirred in his arms and held her 
face up to his. “I shall be ver’ sad,” she 
said. 

“Suppose—suppose something should 
happen to me, and I could never come 
back.” 

She held his hand very tightly. “I do 
not know,” she said. “I cannot to theenk 
of that.” 

He must decide. He must decide. But 
he was afraid; he could not decide—not 
now, not yet. There were hours ahead of 
them. 

She asked nothing of him, made no de- 
mands, but waited, waited. He could feel 
her waiting, hoping for some word, some 
assurance that he was not going to desert 
her forever, that he would come back to 
her—and he could not give that assur- 
ance—not yet. 

“It might be six months; it might be a 
year before I could come back.” 

She smiled. “I would be here,” she 
said. 

“And fidéle?” 

“You know,” she answered. “There 
would be no thought, only jus’ for you.” 

“But America is strange. It would not 
be Paris. You might be unhappy there.” 


“That ees ver’ silly. Where you are, I 
shall always be happy.” 

He leaped to his feet and paced up 
and down the room, then stopped sudden- 
ly before her. “What shali I do? What 
shall I do?” he said hoarsely. 

“T cannot say. I do not know.” 

“You know I love you.” 

“TI believe.” 

“T can’t decide. I can’t tell what to 
do. I don’t know what I can do, what 
will be possible.” 

She made no answer. 

“Can’t we pretend, just for a while, 
just for a few hours, that I am not going 
and that everything is going along just as 
it is? Can’t we have just one more little 
moment of happiness?” 

“Tt ees not facile—not easy—to pre- 
tend so.” 

“But we will try. I want to see you 
smile. I want to see you happy once 
more. I’ve got to see you happy.” 

She sat erect and smiled; then the smile 
faded and she clenched her little fists in 
her lap. “Oh, I shall be so solitaire, so 
lonely—so lonely!” It was her only de- 
parture from that still calmness, her only 
approach to emotion, to giving away to 
grief, and it passed swiftly. 

“See, I make to laugh now. For thees 
night I shall laugh, bicause you wish it, 
and I do not wish you to be sad and to 
make thees grimace. You mus’ sit here 
beside me, now, thees minute. You mus’ 
to sit here and love me so ver’ much, and 
we shall be mos’ happy. Oh, I shall 
theenk of thees Monsieur Bert and how 
ver’ fonny his face made itself to look. 
He is ver’ droll—thees high yong man! 
It ees ver’ bad that you do not have a 
piano, for then I can dance for you. You 
must to get a piano ver’ quickly—now, 
now! You shall send out to fetch one or 
i shall go away.” 

“Mignon—mignon!” he said, and buried 
his face in her lap. She sat looking down 
at him very gravely, stroking his hair 
with he: soft, slender fingers. 


HE taxicab hurried them down the 

Champs Elysées through the cool 
morning air—on their last ride together 
in Paris. He was conscious of the city 
about them, of the essence of the marvel- 
ous city from which he was so soon to de- 
part. There is something in the air of 
Paris, something that one cannot escape, 
something intangible, enticing, exciting. 
He would miss it, miss it very much. 
Andrée, too, was looking out of the win- 
aow. She sat very still and did not 
speak. Her face was grave and ex- 
pressionless, with that look of abstraction 
which she wore as some wild bird of the 
forest wears its protective coloring. He 
reached out and took her hand, holding it 
silently. 

His decision had not been made. He 
had neither given her assurance of his 
return, nor told her that they were about 
to separate forever. He did not know, 
and he could not decide. There were 
now only minutes—seconds, He could 
see the Hotel Elysées Palace ahead, 
his destination, where he would say good- 
by to her. And again, with a weakness 
which made him despise himself, he 
evaded the issue. 

“You will write to me—often?” he 
asked. 
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“Yes. And you?” It was her firs, 
tion since he had told her he 
the first time she had demanded 
thing of him. 

“I shall write. I shall tell yoy 
thing. Everything will come Tight 7 
how. It must come right.” 

“I have not your address.” Shey 
very calmly. 

He wrote it on a slip of a 
handed it to her. oo 

“But you have not my adcies ; 
my name,” she smiled with that os A t 
lightening of the face which: apd whe 
stirred him to tenderness, 

He had not wanted to know her 
nor her address. He had loved the mw OM 
tery of it and of her. But the mgs ri 
must end. He gave her his memoranin re 
book, and she wrote; but he did Dot log offic 
at the page, closing the book and placay York, a 

started. 
it would 
jittle bus 
very smi 
tickets. 



















it in his pocket. She was still a mystery: 
he would look when it became necesay 
tc look and not before. 

The taxicab was stopping. They lookei 
at each other, but even now she gaye 
sign of distress, shed no tear. 

“Mignon!” he whispered, and drew bs 


into his arms. “Good-by—good-by! | Today 
love yuu.” dition t 
“Good-by!” she said gravely, “Lay ters, ha: 
love you. And I shall be always fiddk' B ? 
He opened the door and alighted: tag ag 
lie turned and lifted her hand to bis ix Street 
She did not smile; her face was immbie Me a half ¢ 
her eyes were fixed on his face wihi™ Jts ann’ 
slrange expression of detachment, of a the mill 
straction. He kissed her hand again, ai 
turned abruptly away. But he could m become 
leave her so. He turned; the taxi mgm patroniz 
starting. He called and ran toward tem cessful 
curb, but the chauffeur did not hear, parts of 
was too late; the machine gained het 


way and swept around the corner—al “T 


she was gone. 
( 
, 
\ f 


CHAPTER XXVI 


FTER a sleepless, uncomforttt) ji ines 

night spent sitting bolt uprightmiyy | la ) 
compartment of the Paris-Brest tail, the lary 
Kendall arrived at the dirty, unkept, u Jobe 
attractive seaport which was his dest: 
tion. His baggage was taken from him three 1 
by the branch of the army which locke! % answer 


after such matters, and he found his wy . 
to the provost’s office, where he showed N 
his orders and was told to report daily (comb: 
see if his name was posted in the ls and 
of those to sail. No further informatio succes 
was given him as to the date of his stanc 
parture or the vessel upon which be - 
should sail. ; . 
He secured a room at the Contineaiil Insti 
Hotel, the best the city afforded, and nd | 
found it unspeakable—and then, for si right 
interminable days, he wandered about in la 


town waiting, waiting for the com” self. 
which seemed destined never to amit ‘ii 
He played innumerable games of im 
walked a dozen times a day to 4 pa “ 
tage point on the old fortifications ee 
which he could gain a panoramic bay 

the harbor and its jostling craft. Far Ont 
at the entrance swayed and tossed at | 


servation-balloon keeping ceaseless 
of the sea for lurking submarines. 
No vessels came save one, the t a 
Mt. Vernon, which had sailed early 
the morning of his arrival. It s# 
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“4How a small business became 


a 


She gy 


corridor of a down-town 

ofice building in New 
York, a very little business was 
started. One might suppose that 
itwould always have remained a 
fittle business; for it dealt in a 
very small commodity—theatre 
fickets. 


Today that business, in ad- 
dition to its down-town quar- 
ters, has a large establishment 
on Broadway near Forty-third 
Street; and has its branches in 
ahalf dozen New York hotels. 
Is annual turnover runs into 
the millions. ‘‘McBride’s” has 
become a national institution 
patronized by thousands of suc- 
cessful men and women in all 


parts of the land. 


= bi years ago, in the 





“The average man could 
double his success”’ 


HAT was it that hap- 
pened to the “nice little 
vie business” to cause it to become 
ini, @ the largest business of its kind? 


pt, ue ; 

i John McBride, one of the 
min ™ ‘ree men who have made it, 
looked answers that question this way: 


shows "My father's sound judgment, 
aily t0 tombined with my brother’s work 
my own, would have made us 


cor successful under alrnost any circum- 
be stances, 


“But the Alexander Hamilton 





— Institute’s Modern Business Course 
a and Service came to us just at the 
eh Tight time. It taught us to think 
ony in alge terms; it gave us increased 
ain confidence. We were no longer 
ridge, d to have a nice little busi- 
vale Mes; we determined to have the 
from business of its kind in the 
ew of »” 
uF out 
n ob Only Successful men and women 
watch with the McBrides; those who 
sed Pho tO pay 50 cents additional 
theatre ticket for the sake of 





Se id convenience. The leaders 
and industry thruout the 
fe their customers. 


a =. 
ae 


“I have studied these successful 
men,” Mr. McBride says, ‘“‘and the 
quality they have which other men 
lack is simply this — complete 
faith in themselves. That faith is 
founded on the knowledge that they 
are masters of business; that they 
can deal with any crisis when it 
arises and can reach out and grasp 
any opportunity when it occurs. 


“I believe the average man 
could double his faith in himself in 
a few months if he would make 
himself master of the fundamentals 
of business thru such a training 
as the Alexander Hamilton Insti- 
tute can give you.” 


No business is different 


OU say that the McBride busi- 
ness is “different.” Mr. McBride 
does not think so. He found that he 
needed to know credits, and mer- 
chandising, office management, cor- 
poration finance, and _ investment, 
salesmanship and advertising — the 
very same business fundamentals that 
apply in every office and factory in 
the land. 


Fundamentally his business is no 
different than that of any other busi- 
ness. That is why he has profited by 
this Course and Service just as many 
men have in every line of business. 


More than 95,000 men represent- 
ing every kind and department of 
business have tested the practical 
value of this training. They have 
proved that training breeds self-con- 
fidence, and self-confidence means 
business progress and increased earn- 
ing power. 


Will you be content with 
smatl success? 


ODAY you may decide for your- 

self whether you will be content 
with merely an average success; or 
whether you will avail yourself of a 
training that fits men for executive 
positions in big business, and for 
making the most of their opportunities 
in a business of their own. 


But this is a fact worth remember- 
ing. Every man pays for a business 


the largest of its kind 


A true story especially valuable to any man 
who is, or hopes to be, in business for himself. 

















John McBride of McBride’s, Inc., New York 
City, the largest company of its kind in the world 











training whether he receives its bene- 
fits or not. He pays in the difference 
between small success and large; in 
opportunities that pass him by be- 
cause he has not the knowledge and 
self-confidence to reach out and grasp 
them. 


All men pay; a few benefit. You 
have the opportunity to be one of the 
few. 


Send for 
“Forging Ahead in Business” 


HE Alexander Hamilton Insti- 

tute’s Modern Business Course 
and Service, which helped John 
McBride to increase his income, is 
open to you also. 


For men who really care about 
their future the Institute publishes a 
116-page book entitled “Forging 
Ahead in Business.” Would you to- 
day like to begin to acquire that train- 
ing which gives a man confidence to 
seize his opportunity when it comes? 
Then for you there is a copy of this 
book—free. Send for your copy now. 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 
175 Astor Place New York City 


Send me‘*‘ Forging Aheadin Business’’ 
FREE 


Name cocagnosncsosnonscgeogssonses 





Business 
Address 








Business 
Rte ditnccvidiiegadiontnapnitanbennineee=s acim awh essiiiheeiinedeeaail 
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Safe to Friend 
Dangerous to Enemy 


Like the well-trained watch 
dog, the Iver Johnson is safe 
in your home. Never any fear 
of accident — the 


safety feature eliminates that. 

But at the 
needed for protection, your lver 
Johnson is alert, ready to re- 
spond instantly and accurately: 


IVER JOHNSON 
iuromaric REVOLVERS 


Just one way to discharge an Iver 
Johnson- the trigger must be pulled 
all the way, back 


automatic 


moment it 1s 


Drop it, kick it, thump it, throw it 
against the wall — it can't go off acci- 
dentally. And its safety is automatic 
- nothing to remember to do to make 
it safe. That's why women are not 
timid about having an Iver Johnson 
in the home. 


Choice of three grips: Regular, 
Perfect Rubber, Western Walnut. 
Three Booklets Free 
“A **— Firearms; “‘B"'— Bicycles; “C"’ 


— Motorcycles. Yours free for the asking. 


If your dealer cannot supply the 
Iver Johnson, send us his name and 
address. We |lsupply youthroughhim. 


Iver Johnson’s Arms & Cycle Works 
138 River St., Fitchburg, Mass. ) 


99 Chambers St., New York j 
717 Market St., San Francisco 





into port with a great hole in its side, and 
presently disappeared into drydock farther 
into the bay. Then the report spread that 
cholera had broken out in the town, and 
was magnified to appalling proportions. 
There was nothing to do but play bridge 
end walk to the harbor to look for an in- 
coming convoy, and to eat and sleep. It 
was maddening. 

The harbor ceased to be interesting. 


-| German prisoners compelled to labor on 


the docks became commonplace; scurry- 
ing destroyers failed to stir the imagina- 
tion. And then, one morning, Ken walked 
to his usual vantage-point and saw at 
anchor the gigantic Leviathan. 

Presently orders were posted, and his 
name appeared upon the list. He, among 
others, was to report with hand-baggage at 
a certain point early next morning. The 
morning was overcast and cold, with a 
chilling, slanting drizzle of rain, and every- 
body was out of spirits and uncomfortable 
as they waited for the lighter to carry 
them out to the transport. There was no 
shelter, and they stood about the deck of 
the little boat, backs to the slashing rain, 
for no sooner had they left the wharf than 
the rain descended in earnest. 

Finally they were on board and were 
assigned to rooms—but this was not the 
end of the waiting; forty-eight hours re- 
taained while the vessel was being coaled. 
But at last she started, a consort on either 
side and a flock of destroyers for convoy. 

The voyage was not unpleasant, and 
it was interesting, at least to watch the 
little destroyers plunging and _ rolling 
through the great waves, until one night 
they disappeared and left the three trans- 
ports alone. There were six days and a 
half of p'owing westward through the 
Atlantic, days when one wore constantly 
his life-jacket and rather expected to 
kear at any moment the detonation of 
the defensive guns or the explosion of a 
torpedo against the vessel’s sides. But at 
lest land came into view—only to be ob- 
scured by fog that compelled the Levia- 
than to crawl along, feeling her way with 
the lead. And then, as suddenly as it had 
come, the fog vanished and they were in 
the harbor, with the Goddess visible 
ahead, and the sky-line of the Metropolis 
over to the right. Nobody left the deck. 
It was an experience, and every man 
wanted to feel every second of it, witness 
every manifestation of it. Vessels cheered 
them, and they cheered in return. It was 
America—home. They had been to the 
war and had returned, some of them 
battered, broken, but nevertheless re- 
turned. The experience was exhilarating, 
wonderful. 

An early-morning ferryboat, crowded 
with civilians, ran under their bows, and 
some competent individual led the cheer- 
ing. Crash, crash, crash, sounded the 
enthusiastic welcome of those who had 
remained behind, and every man on the 
transport knew that those cheers were for 
him. 


"THE great vessel swung about and 
docked by the aid of snorting, grunt- 
ing tugs, and after more delays and for- 


malities they set foot on shore. Kendall 
went directly to the Pennsylvania Station 
to book a lower berth for Washington. 
A week later he was in: Detroit on fur- 
lough—in his old home, among familiar 
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surroundings—under his own 
his father and mother. It was Very mys 
the same. The war touched the lies 
the city but lightly. It was al] as i 
membered it, all as he had expected iy 

; Ito 
be. And Paris and the distant war seemed 
to be matters that had occurred ry 
dream. On Sunday he went to chur 
with his mother and father, and received 
the homage and congratuiations of the 
church vestibule. 

That afternoon he went to his room t 
write—to write the promised letter 
Andrée. It was not easy—for the b 
cision had not yet been made. He eit 
and destroyed and wrote again, He 
promised to return; he assured her of his 
love. But when he read, he was not gi. 
isfied. He was in Detroit, in anothy 
world, and Andrée did not belong to that 
world. He was surprised to find hoy 
well this world satisfied him, and hoy 
unreal that other world he had known and 
loved had become. This was his worid: 
these were the things he was meant to 
and the thoughts He was meant to think 
This was America, and he was an Amer 
can! 

He tried to think of Paris, to get back 
again into the spirit of Paris, but could 
not do so. It had become unreal, distant 
not appealing. 

But Andrée! She was not unreal, not 
distant. She was very real, present in his 
heart—and yet she was of that other 
world, a stranger, an alien. He loved her 
—but— There was always that but. 

He wrote still another letter and read 
it. Yes, he had decided. He could nt 
give her up. He would bring her her 
and let the consequences be what they 
might. The letter was placed in its enve- 
lope, and he drew out his notebook to look 
for her address. It was there, thos 
written words which should forever re 
move Andrée from the land of lovely mys 
tery. But he did not open the book. It 
lay in his hand, but he dared not open it 
He went to the window and looked out 
upon the street, that typically American, 
typically Midwestern street. He stood s 
for many minutes, then walked toward 
the fireplace and tossed the notebook into 
tke blaze. The thing was done; the de 
cision was made and was irrevocable—and 
Andrée would always remain a g-owilg 
mystery. 

He went again to his desk and wrote 
another letter. It was brief: 


TOof, with 


Dear Maude: 

There is no woman in my life but 
you. .When you come home I shall 
come to you for my answer. 


He inclosed it, addressed it, stamped 
it and went out to the postbox on the 
corner, Even now he hesitated a momett, 
but it was only a moment. The letter 
dropped inside the box. It could not be 
recalled. 

But he did not move from the spot. 
For a long time he stood staring before 
him with eyes that did not see the typic® 
ly American street, with a consciousness 
that did not feel his typically Midwess 
surroundings. What he felt was od 
something true and faithful and beautill 
had found a place in his life never t 
removed. What he saw was @ vision 0 
Andrée, waiting, waiting! 

Tue END 
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WINTON 


CARYL HOPKINS SLOCUM 
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| 
To your heart's desire 


S it beauty you seek? And delightfully restful 
riding? Would you be fond of a car sturdily 
free from ailments, and no friend of repair shops? 
Do road-steadiness and easy steering appeal to you? 
And would you not find a thrill of enjoyment in 
power so flexible and mighty that with equal ease it 
can creep thru traffic, reach racing speed with top 
up in twenty seconds, and, from a standing start, 
pass everything but aeroplanes up mountain grades? 





If these are your motor car ideals, you will find them 
to your heart’s content in the newest Winton Six, a 
welcome, amiable, gratifying car, so unusual in character 
that it stands out distinctly as the surprise car of 1919. 


May we send you literature? 


THE WINTON COMPANY 


120 BEREA ROAD, CLEVELAND, O., U.S.A. 
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Marry a Thief ? 


That very morning the Judge had con- 
demned her to jail. She admitted she was a 
charlatan—a cheat—a thief. Yet this man 
—the tool of the law—the District Attorney 
of New York — wanted to marry her. 

Mystery lay behind it—a deep-laid plot 
that involved the theft of millions of dollars 
—and a beautiful girl who brought a strange 
message from a dead woman. 

But the whole big story is yours in this 
wonderful set of books by 


Richard D AVI & 


Harding 


First Uniform Edition 


Whether it be the blinding heat of an African 
desert—a lonesome island in the Pacific—or the 
deep mystery of a London fog—Davis always 

had a breathless story to tell. He knew 

at Romance was not dead. No man 

ever knew so many different kinds 

of people. No man ever visited so 

many strange lands or saw so many 

wars in so many different places. 

He was at the Boer war—he was in 

Cuba — he saw the Russo-Japanes2 

War—he was in Mexico—he was in 

the Great War. More than ever 

before Americans love him. His 

heart flamed against cruelty and 
injustice —he typifies the spirit with 

which America went to war. 


For One Month Only 


FREE- John Fox, Jr. 
5 Volumes 
The Little Shepherd of Kingdom 


ome 

The Trail of the Lonesome Pine 
Crittenden 

The Kentuckians 

Christmas Eve on Lonesome 


Across John Fox’s stories sweep 
the winds of the Kentucky moun- 
tains. Stark and aloof they stand—a 
massive, fateful background for the 
passion and romance—the hate and 
the love that make his stories so rich 
in feeling—so distinctive in beauty, 

John Fox knew the very heart of 
these mountainmenand women,asno 
other writer has ever known them. 
Of “The Little Shepherd of a 
Come” and “The Trail of the Lone- 
some Pine” almost half a million 
copies have already been sold. And 
if you don’t delay, you can have his 
best work absolutely free of charge. 
But the offer holds good for one 
month only. After that, it will be 
too late, and you will have to pay 
for your set. Don’t let this chance 
>. _Act now—at once—before the 
offer is withdrawn. Send the couvon today. 


CHAS. SCRIBNER’S SONS 


Chas. Scribner's Sens, 597 Fifth Ave., New York 
Send me, all charges prepaid, complete set of Richard Harding 
Davis, in 12 volumes. Also send absolutely FREE the set of 
fon Fox, Jr., in 5 volumes. 1f these books are not satisfactory 
will return both sets within 10 days, at your expense. Otherwise 
I will send you S0c at once and $1.00 a month for 18 months, 
10% added in Canada, because of duty. 
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THE GOD IN THE CAR 


(Continued from page 47) 





understood had he known—that subcon- 
sciously Annemay Doppy placed. herself 
and shabby old despair-filled Ivan in one 
class, since both worked for what they ate, 
and placed Oswald Greenman off in an- 
other. And the tin food-pail swinging 
forlornly past the big brand-new automo- 
bile fanned into fierce flame a feeling of 
angry pity for the one man and pitiless 
anger for the other—a feeling that had 
been smoldering slowly, and longer per- 
haps than Annemay Doppy herself was 
aware. 

She stamped a small brown-suéde-shod 
foot furiously. 

“How dare you! No, I wont get into 
that car! I wouldn’t put a foot in it. 
And I wish you would never speak to me 
again!” 

A speech! At its close she hurried away 
with passionate haste, leaving behind her 
a wide-eyed, startled, not-believing-his- 
Own-ears young man. 

“Well, by—” After staring after her 
till she was around a corner and out of 
sight, he acquired some wrath of his own. 

“Well, by— What have I done, any- 
way?” 

There being no one at hand to answer 
this silent demand, he walked out to the 
car, got in mechanically and mechan- 
ically put on full speed—though toward 
nowhere in particular. But when the hour 
had given place to another, Oswald 
Greenman was furious too. It had been 
a slap in the face—a bitter slap. A sense 
of being unjustly treated came to him; 
what had he done? 


[X the succeeding days Catharine Green- 
man had no cause for complaint con- 
cerning her son’s attentions to her chief 
catalogue-artist. He avoided that person 
as though she were the plague. And Anne- 
may herself seemed to be feverishly busy 
on catalogue sheets that the printers 
would not need for a month. 

A month has thirty days. It was about 
the tenth that Oswald Greenman’s resent- 
ful anger—he could not have been the 
son of his strong old mother without a 
share of her capacity for temper—lost 
some of its edge, gave way partly to hurt 
and wonder. And when late one afterncon 
he met Haff Meadows on the street and 
that young man smiled agreeably at him, 
he merely grunted. 

“Mother spanked you lately?” queried 
Haff politely. 

“Oh, shut up!” 

“Sure,” said Haff. 
met you, though. I want to use your 
car to-night. My girl’s going to leave 
town to-morrow; I can send her away with 
the nice memory that your fresh-painted 
property is mine. [’ll—” 

“Huh?” 

“Tl explain that really I’ve been on 
the point of buying a new juice-wagon 
every day, but just never got around to 
it; and by the time she comes back to this 
town, maybe I'll have a new one of my 
own, and so she'll never know the differ- 
ence.” Haff was enthusiastic over his 
own power of invention. “And I hate 


“Say, I’m glad I 





like the dickens to have her—” 


— 

“Sorry, Haff, but I’m using it.” 

“I hate to have her go away remey, 
bering me only in this pint-siged ju 
box,” Haff sighed, and kicked his ¢ 
front tire in disgust. “All J Want is jy 
give myself a decent memory ig 
mind.” He looked longingly at Og 
Greenman’s sleek _ black-and-hunier, 
green monster of elegance. 

“Oh—” The other hesitated, 

“I'd be glad to do the same small, 
vor for you, if I ever had the chance 
Os,” Haff pleaded. “I—TI like this gu 
pretty well. Don’t be so darned stingy 
with your possessions! Remember, ym 
better; the Bolsheviks may take ‘emg 
away from you some day, anyway.” 

“Oh, well, take it.” Oswald grime 
reluctantly. “I was just thinking of th 
girl’s good.” 

“Never mind that,” said Hah 
jumped into the other’s seat, as thom 
afraid of a change of mind. “G 
see you later. Don’t let anybody gal 
my car—while you've got it.” 

“Your car?” Oswald Greenman sini 
astoundedly at the small rattletrap-vehice 
in front of him. “Say, I don’t wang 

I'll get a taxi if I need Wits 
You—” = 

“That’s all right,” sang back 

whirling off. ‘But don’t run it ii 


strange garage where they mightamel 
That’s the only@et 


some accessories. 
got.” 
“Say, I tell you I—” 


UT Haff was off. Protest, recogiay 
futility, ceased. Oswald Greenml 
annoyedly found himself in possessid@ 
of what he held only an excuse for aa 
And at the same moment a policema 
stepped coldly up. : 
“Ever hear of a parking ordimandt? 
Guess you and your car has heldis 
curb down long enough for one dayf 
Oswald thought things about ® 
Meadows, but he got into the cabal 
rode it and himself away from that pe 
liceman. He had one comfort, he 
to himself—no one who saw him ms 
wouid believe that he was himselhe 
certeinly pitied his friend Haff. 
Then he forgot what kind of cat be 
was in, and fell glumly to envyig 
Car or no car,: his chosen girl was 
ably kind. And—undeniably i 
ways Oswald Greenman was the som 
stubborn old Catharine Greenman’ 
feeling of hatred toward that bronge: 
haired young woman who was unkin 
incarnate slowly was calling for sulle 
in his mind. What had he done? 
ing, possibly—except get in tne Wary 
one MMarold Frackley. The _ suspic 
came to him that Frackley might la 
asked her to give him his walking-pape® 
Brooding over this thought, he D 
ran into an eight-thousand-dollar limot- 
sine as he mechanically steered Halfs 
vehicle onto Michigan Boulevard, 
“Say! Whatcha tryin’ to do? 
accident-insurance? Better take 90% 
piece of junk up on the sidewalk. 
He reached his head around 10 
at the insolent speaker, but afterwamias 
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OLIDITY of construction and abund- 
ant power combine to make the New 
Studebaker LIGHT-SIX Sedan a car 

of unusual comfort and satisfaction. Eight 
solid upright posts, extending from floor 
to roof, insure rattle-proof performance; 
four broad doors make movement in or 
out a matter of utmost convenience; up’ 
holstery is of delicately shaded automobile 
cloth; cord tires are standard equipment. 


Note roominess 
and luxury af 
rear compartment 
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What 










Florence. she 
trimmed hats in 
a millinery shop. 
She was a girl 
who laughed. 
And somehow 
she solved her 
problem. What 
she did may 
make you weep 
or make you 
rage with anger 
—when you 


“TI live in Brick 
dust Row. They 
call it that because 
there’s red dust from 
the brick scrumbling 
over everything. 
There’s no place to 
receive company. 
You can’t have any- 
body come to your 
room. What else is 
theretodo? Agirl 
has got to meet the 
men, hasn’t she?” 

She was twenty, read the story 
and her name was told by 
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grinned grimly. He certainly was sorry 
for Haff. 

Afterward he did not know what im- 
pelled him to turn down and back to Wa- 
bash Avenue. Occasionally at the end of 
the day he drove his mother home, but it 
was not a fixed custom. He knew that 
she was not expecting him this afternoon, 
because she was in New York. But he 
may have ridden to the wholesale-house 
because as a matter of fact he had no 
especial other place to go. 

At any rate he drew up in front of its 
doors. And it happened to be later than 
he thought. Six o’clock had gonged; the 
Greenman employees were streaming out. 
Rather mechanically he sat in the car to 
wait until they came in a thinner stream. 
He need not push through the crowd to 
gain entrance. As he waited, mechani- 
cally he watched for Annemay Doppy’s 
brown toque. 

A bevy of salesgirls tripped out and by 
him, turning their marcelled and toqued 
heads inquisitively at the car. A line of 
packers turned their heads curiously too. 
Oswald Greenman did not notice them. 
Nor did he see gray, stooped Ivan plod- 
ding off without turning his head. 

Presently Annemay came out the doors. 
She was frowning absently. And then— 


HE was quite startled at the look that 
swept over her face when she 
glimpsed him at the curb. She stopped 
as she was about to hurry down the street. 
She stared at him oddly—took half a 
step toward him, paused, took half an- 
other step. 

Well, he may have been quite sure 
that he disliked her. He may have. But 
at the not unfriendly look that, with a 
glow of pale pink color, swept her pretty 
face at sight of him, he got swiftly out 
of that car and hurried toward her. 

She raised a pretty, sympathetic face. 

“You too? I might have known.” 

“Me too?”—without grammar or un- 
derstanding. 

“Cut?” 

“Cut? 

But she broke in on his puzzled words: 

“You couldn’t afford xeep the other 
car?” She was pink, eacited and sympa- 
thetic. “Oh, I didn’t realize that you 
might not have understood your mother’s 
circumstances! But it’s good of you—” 

“Huh?” 

There is this about the modern young 
woman. Being usually sure of herself 
and her own ideas, she takes it for granted 
promptly that her conception of a situa- 
tion is the correct conception. 

“Awfully good and sensible of you to 
give up that lovely car as soon as you 
understood,” she went on in a low voice. 
“T might have known you—” She broke 
off in embarrassment that was all apology 
and appeal. “I—you—” 

In his young life the son of Catharine 
Greenman had been rated by some as not 
overly intelligent. The raters were wrong 
according to one who divided folks into 
those who know they know, those who 
know they don’t know and those who 
don’t know they know. Oswald Green- 
min knew right away that he didn’t know 
what this girl was talking about. But he 
saw astutely that somehow the possession 
of Haff’s rattletrap had put him back 
in her favor, and he very deftly decided 
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to keep carefully still until he found oy 
more. 

“Er—you wouldn’t want to get jna® 

She got in, blushing, before he jap 
mumbled the invitation—into that 
diminutive, snub-nosed rattletrap! And 
she remarked with careful casualness: 
spin out north would be nice—wouldat 
it? And dinner—” 

“It would!” He cranked the enginggs 
though he loved it. And he said—it yy 
a shame Haff Meadows could not fay 
heard: “Not a bad little car, huh?” 

Annemay looked at it. She hesitaiad 
a moment. But she said Courage. 
ously: “It isn’t a very good car; the othe 
was a dream. But this is—is better” 

“Much,” said Oswald Greenman qithy 
furtive glance at her. “But the othe’ 
He paused carefully. 

“Tf it hadn’t been for Ivan!” —regre. 
fully, “I—but it was thinking about him 
and that you didn’t care, and—” 

“I never knew a thing about Ivan” he 
declared quickly. 

“But you learned,” she said sweetly 
“And then you knew—” 

“That I couldn’t afford that hig 
priced car, of course,” virtuously said th 
young man. But if that was not the 
truth and nothing but the truth, his net 
sentence was solid sincerity: 

“I’m going to see about Ivan—to-mor 
row.” 

“T ought to have known,” murmured 
the girl. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” he said nicely 
“Anyway, it doesn’t make any difference 
—now.” They were going north fast iy 
and a man in an eight-passenger shoultl 
at them: ii 

“Get out of the way, cootie!” m 

“Oh—how dare he?” gasped Annemay 
resentfully. “As if he had more rigt 7 i 
than other people!” | 

“T know him,” said Oswald Greenmat y) 
grimly. “His name is Haff Meadows.” ‘i 

“Does he think—” 

“Never mind what he thinks!”—chet 
fully. “I don’t—” 

“Just because this isn’t a very gol 
car—” , 

Oswald Greenman grinned fatuouslf 
“Any car, dear girl, that holds you S# 
good car,” he said earnestly. ‘ 

Annemay grew pinker than the lie 7 
wind had whipped her. 


SWALD GREENMAN told Raf ) 
Meadows the next morning that 
would call it an even trade. Haff } 
ows was the kind of person that lookss 
gift horse carefully in the mouth. ] 
“What’s the reason?” t 
“A girl I know likes your car better ' 
than mine,” said the other truthfully. 
“What a lie!” retorted Haff. ; 
kind of girl aint alive. But I know what 
the matter. You're afraid of the 
tariat.” a 
“The what?” 
“T said it once; it isn’t the kind of 
word you say twice without restilg 
You're scared of the times.” 
“Let it go at that,” said Oswald Grea 
man peaceably. “Will you let me 
our car?” ; 
“You can keep it. But I think yo? 
need a keeper!” declared Haff, DUBS 
“All right—let it go at that, 
his friend. 
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THE TAIL END OF A LARGE EVENING 


(Continued from page 42) 


= 





“At you,” she retorted. She had been 
sitting on the divan in front of hin, one 
foot tucked under her,—a habit which 
both Burr and his father characterized 
as scandalous;—but now she sprang up 
as a girl might have, and put her hands 
on his shoulders. ‘“You’re an old goose 
—and you are as blind as a bat,” she 
explained, mixing her zodlogy with splen- 
did unconcern. 

The perplexity that always gave her 
heart a little tug, and always would, came 
into his fine eyes. “I don’t see—” he 
began. 

“Of course you don’t,” she agreed 
wisely. ‘Men never do. But work has 
been the least of Burr’s troubles. The 
greatest is—Sally Follansbee.” 

“Sally Follansbee!”—in exactly the 
same tone he mught have ejaculated: 
“Great Scott!” 

She nodded, like a wise little bird who 


had told him so. He frowned. “I—” he 
began. 

“Sh-h!” she broke in quickly. ‘“He’s 
coming.” 


Burr came in and said he was thor- 
oughly ashamed to be the only son of 
parents who spooned that way. After 
that he and his mother carried on, gayly, 
while his father soberly studied him. 
He dida't relish the idea of Sally as an 
appendage to Burr. (As if Sally could 
be an appendage to anybody!) It wasn’t 
because of anything he knew about Sally. 
To him she was simply an amazingly 
pretty girl. But he didn’t approve of 
Sally’s mother; he believed her a poseuse. 
And if he hadn’t been a Hillyer, with 
generations of courtesy toward women in- 
grained in him, he would have probably 
added—a fool! 

Why, only that morning, in the club- 
car, old Colonel Wingate had glanced up 
and said without preamble: 

“Did your wife go to Mrs. Follansbee’s 
tea yesterday afternoon?” 

Hillyer had said he didn’t believe so. 

“Mine did,” declared Colonel Wingate 
grimly. “That big Russian, who is stop- 
ping with the Follansbees, spoke. My 
wife wasn’t quite clear on what he got 
off, but she gave me the drift of it. and 
it sounded to me like a lot of that damned 
anarchist drool. I tell you, Hillyer—” 

What Colonel Wingate told him had 
taken the rest of the run into Boston. 
The effect of it was that this country 
was going to the everlasting bow-wows 
if somebody didn’t watch out. To which 
Burr’s father had comfortably agreed. 

Now, darkly ruminative as he sensed 
a personal danger, he wondered if it 
wouldn’t be well to repeat scme of this 
to Burr—casually, of course. He was an 
American, with a fine pride of country 
and race. He wanted Burr to marry the 
same kind of girl he himself had mar- 
ried. Burr was sensible— 

It was as well, perhaps, that he didn’t 
get a chance to speak to Burr until after 
he had spoken to Burr’s mother. She 
flatly negatived the suggestion, first be- 
cause it wouldn’t do any good, and sec- 
ondiy because Burr would hear it any- 
way. And he did. 








THE next morning, starting out in the 
roadster, he stopped at the bank t 
cash a check. As he sprang out, Dick 
Winsor hailed him. 
_ Since Burr’s return he had been dodg 
ing Dick. Even so, he had seen a ig 
of him—from a distance. It seemed tg 
him that no matter what hour of dy 
or night he happened to be going toward 
the Follansbees Dick was either just go- 
ing in or just coming out. Personaily he 
liked Dick, aad he had tried very hard 
to be magnanimous 

“If anybody must have her,” he a 
sured himseif, “I would rather it be 
Dick.” 

_ The only flaw in this was that he was 
violently opposed to anybody's having 
her. 

Now he wovu!d have passed on, witha 
nod, had Dick not firmly waylaid him 
So Burr paused and took cognizance ot 
his friend’s appearance. It struck him 
that Dick looked as crushed to earth as 
an ace wearing a hundred-dollar uniform 
and the French war-cross could look. 

“I’m going to duck this town,” said 
Dick. 

In spite of all the pains he had been 
at to make it magnanimous, Burt’s heart 
exulted. But his voice, at least, was sym 
pathetic: ‘“‘What’s up?” 

“Oh, nothing,” said Dick with a laugh 
that deceived nobody, “—except that I've 
been turned down for the fifty-seventh 
time.” 

No need to ask who had turned him 
down. And somehow Burr couldnt sy 
he was sorry. Burr was no hypocrite. 

Dick Winsor didn’t notice the om 
sion. He should have stopped there, but 
he simply couldn’t help adding: “Tm 
through. I can’t live in the same tow 
with that girl. Every time’—savagely— 
“that she’s turned me down, she mas 
wanted to be friends. I wonder where 
they get that stuff from. Friends—tat 
chance!” 

He gestured expressively and_almos: 
knocked off old Doctor Clark's hat 
“Beg pardon!” he said, coming to with 
a start. The interruption served. how 
ever; he essayed a smile and grapplec 
for his sense of humor. 

“Tt’s enough to make a chap throw 
bombs,” he said. Then he frowned 
“Like that Russian chap who's stayiis 
with the Follansbees—that big, blon¢: 
bearded chap we saw on the train that 
day. Remember?” 

Burr remembered. 

“He had the nerve to tell me that the 
war was a capitalist affair,” Dick went 
on. “You know the stufi—that we wer 
all hauled into it like a lot of sheep 0 
the lies of the capitalist press. He si 


it with a smile—but I came pretty co 
to handing him one. I wish hgh 
vengefully—“that I had. I wou 


anywhere else.” , —a 
Silence for a moment. “Whats i 
koff’s game?” asked Burr, making 
versation. . 
“Oh, pulling the woo 
Jansbee’s head—and making ayes 
Sally,” said Dick, speaking 4S 
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he shouldn’t, and taking a perverted 

ure in so doing. “On top of that, 
he’s got a line of talk about the beauties 
of the soviet system that is smooth as 
gil. Heard what Norris Buell calls him?” 

Burr hadn't. 

“Qld Doc Vaseline. He’s sure smooth!” 

ain silence. Then: “Well, good-by,” 
said Dick hollowly. 

Burr get — 

ing?” he asked. 
Telay old piace—as long as it’s four 
thousand miles from here.” 

Burr cashed his check and returned to 
the runabout. It was an old boat. but 
it could still go some, as he had proved 
agood many times during the last week. 

Not once, so far, had he seen Sally to 
speak toher. Occasionally he glimpsed her 
about the Follansbee place, and several 
times he had passed her on the road. On 
one. occasion she had had Vasilkoff with 
her, and another time he had had his 
nother. The last time (which happened 
to be the day before) they had both been 
alone, and she had maneuvered her ma- 
chine off tc one side of the road in a 
fashion that, had Burr wished so to in- 
térpret it, might have suggested that she 
thought of stopping to speak to him. 
But Burr—how complex are human emo- 
tions—chose to interpret it that she was 
giving him ~ clear road. Accordingly he 
waved acknowledgment and let the old 
boat out, 

This bred revolution within, but he 
had simply set his lips and kept his eye 
m his speedometer—“ 30—35—40—45— 
50-55.” 


“Where are you 


yas morning, curiously enough, he 
elected to take the same road on 
which he had had such a narrow escape 
—toubtless on the theory that lightning 
tever strikes twice in the same place. 
Iwas not a State highway, and for long 
sietthes it was as free from signs of 
fiman habitation as even thickly set- 
ted Massachusetts can be. As he 
tached a wooded stretch, his conscience 


—r perhaps it was his heart—began to | 


mepreach him bitterly. ; 
“This,” it said, “was where you saw 
her yesterday.” 
: that very instant another car came 
mio sight. He recognized it instantly, 
itd that organ which should have minded 
tS own business, which was to keep his 
vuis-and arteries well supplied, usurped 
ther privileges and began to misbehave 
tiirageously. But the Spartan youth 
Sa slacker compared to Burr. He 
Mmly put his foot on the accelerator and 
ymumptly took it off. Sally had swung 
(af across the road. Apparently she 
"going to turn around. No. She was 
Tight across his course. His 
ter dropped: “35—30—25—z20 
19—5—” 
The old boat came to a stop a few 
Mas from Sally’s car. “What's hap- 
he asked in a voice he tried to 
so Satural but which rang strangely 
W his ears, 
bh color was brilliant, but her eyes 
iM tS directly if a little defiantly. 
‘Nalhing,” she answered, “I saw you 
Mme, and I—I blocked the road.” 
Thvas well their engines were turning 
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“You haven't called ever since you got 
back,” went on the amazing girl. “Yes- 
terday you deliberately ran away from 
me. You know you did.” 

Burr, lacking a defense, kept silent. 

“Why did you?” she demanded. 

He cleared his throat. “I—I should 
think you’d know why,” proved the best 
he could manage. 

At that she had the grace to blush glo- 
riously. But her eyes did not fall. “Why 
can’t we be friends?” she pleaded. “I— 
I wish we could, Burr.” 

“Why can’t we be more?” he demanded. 


The brilliancy in her cheeks deepened. | 


“Please—” she begged quickly. 

Burr stiffened. ‘That,’ he said briefly 
and with finality, “is the answer.” 

That held her silent a minute. “But 
Burr—” she began, and then stopped to 
blush in a way that showed that all pre- 
vious efforts had been only half-hearted, 
after all. “I—TI like you a lot.” He 
would have interrupted, but she hurried 
on: “More than anybody else! Doesn’t 
that matter—at all?” 

“It’s either the whole—or nothing,” he 
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answered, ignoring an internal commo- 
tion. 


jt seemed that she was going to accept 
this as final. Indeed, she half turned 
as if to start her car. But she hesitated 
and then turned to him again. 

“You—oh, Burr, I shall probably hate 
you if you make me say it.” 

Evidently he was willing to chance 
this; he simply waited. 

“But how—how can I know if it’s go- 
ing to be the whole if—if 1 never see 
your” 

To look at Burr, one would have 
tliought him singularly unmoved—but if 
his heart had acted that way when the 
Plattsburg physician put his ear to his 
chest, he would have been put into Class 
V forthwith. 

“You've seen quite a lot of me, it 
seems to me,” he commented. 

“Not—not for years.” 

“You had a month before I went to 
Plattsburg—” 

“But a month is such a short time,” 
she broke in. (‘Brute!” said Burr’s 
heart.) “And the other is—such a long 
time. I wou.d want to be awfully sure—’ 

Burr suddenly became less masculine 
and more human. “You mean—that 
there might be a chance?” 

She hesitated, then nodded. “No— 
please stay where you are,” she added 
quickly. “I wont say another word if 
you don’t.” 

Burr settled back. 

“You are so terribly deliberate and so 
—so awfully sensible,” she explained, to 
him who never felt less deliberate or less 
sensible in his life, appearances to the 
contrary. “You are—you know you 
are. And I’m ¢erribly impulsive.” 

“T don’t know,” said Burr with a tinge 
of bitterness, “that I’d exactly call you 
impuisive.” 

Even before her eyes reproached him, 
he wished he hadn’t said tnat. “I dont 
think that love is a matter of mere im- 
pulse—anyway, it shouldn’t be,” she said. 
“Not the best kind. That grows, a lit- 
tle at a time, till suddenly realization 
comes in a flash. I like Powell Snow, 
and I like Dick Winsor, and I like you— 
Please don’t look at me that way, Burr; I 
like you the most. And I thought—” 
She hesitated. 

“Please go on,” he said. 

“I—I am going to be awfully sorry 
that I stopped and talked to you this way 
just—just on the impulse,” she said. But 
even as she spoke, her chin went up. 
“No, I wont, either. I thought, when you 
all went off to Plattsburg, that if—if any 
of you got wounded—” 

“Or killed,” he suggested. 

“You aren’t nice,” she charged, indig- 
nant-eyed, and for a moment seemed dis- 
posed to parley no longer with him. But 
she went on: “—or killed, it would come 
in a flash And Dick Winsor was 
wounded, and so was Powell, and I was 
terribly sorry; but—but I knew that I 
didn’t feel—that way.” 

“And I,” supplied Burr with bitterness, 
“never got into a position where the test 
would apply.” 

“It didn’t seem—so dangerous,” she 
admitted, a shade doubtful as to the ef- 
fect of this on him. “Though perhaps 
it was.” 








“Not so long as you were carefuks 
and being careful was the hardest, nasi 
est job I ever tackled. When you weg 
a gas-mask,—and I’ve worn one for hours 
at a_ stretch—you—” He stopped 
abruptly. 

“You drool terribly,” she supplied, 

_ “You do,” he affirmed with convic. 
tion. 

“The men over there told me about it? 
she explained. “They hated them.” 

They were silent for an instant. “Wont 
you try to be—friends?” she asked 
“Please be sensible, Burr.” 

The word red-ragged him unaccount- 
ably; yet its injunction had its effect on 
him. He acquiesced soberly, though no 
power could stop him from adding; “But 
you know how I feel about it.” 

This she preferred to ignore, “And 
you'll come to see me—soon?” 

Burr said he would. And though his 
heart was singing a little song, his voice 
sounded flat. 

“When?” 

“Soon.” 

“To-night ?” 

Burr struggled against full capitu‘atioa, 
“I don’t know—perhaps.” 

Sally looked a little hurt, but before 
she could speak, a raucous horn broke in 
upon them—a furniture-van demanding 
the why and wherefore of this obstruc- 
tion. She quickly backed her car, waved 
farewell to him and went on. And Bur 
turned out to let the lumbering van go by, 


F course, he would have to call. He 
had promised to. But he wouldnt 
ge that night. This was Tuesday. He 
might call, say, on Saturday, or perhaps 
the following Tuesday would be better 
still. She was just trying to wind iim 
around that very serviceable little finget 
all pretty girls possess for that purpose 
In the end he went on Tuesday—butit 
wasn’t the following Tuesday. He came 
tu the conciusion that he might as wel 
get it over with, and man being a Sah 
deceiver ever, he aimost believed it. AC 
cordingly at dinner that night he was 
very high. And his father looked 1 
lieved, and his mother looked a litt 
wistful—he because he thought he had 
been right all along, and she because she 
knew she had been. When Burr bolted, 
immediately after dessert, he looked 
across the table at her: : 

“I suppose,” he said, with what he i 
tended to be sarcasm, “that we may ab 
tribute Burr’s improved spirits to his 
having seen Sally Follansbee.” 

She gazed at him with a curious smile 

“T think,” she said wisely, “that he has 
either seen her or is goimg to see het 
scon.” 

The match burnt his fingers, and he 
cast it away quickly. But it wasmt the 
smart that made him frown. 

From the hall came Burr's voice, 10 
elaborately casual: “I’m going over 
the Follansbees’. I'll be back early. 

His mother smiled at‘his father. “I- 
I don’t feel the least bit old enough t 
be a—a potential grandmother,” she mur 
mured whimsically. 


E Follansbees’ was aglow aor 
cellar to rooftree—but then, it us 
ly was. Not until Burr was msiGe 
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self in for a soirée of some kind. Com- 
mon sense should have acclaimed this as 
most fortuitous; he could keep his promise 
and make his escape without danger of 
further experiences with Sally’s service- 
able little finger. No need to keep him- 
self aloof; circumstance would accomplish 
that. 

Nevertheless such was his expression 
that Sally, speeding toward him, became 
apologetic. “I’m sorry,” she murmured. 
“| forgot—truly—that Mother was hav- 
ing an informal reception for Monsieur 
Vasilkoff to-night.” 

“That’s all right,’ Burr assured her. 
But with the wisdom of a serpent, the 
same that told Eve all its secrets, she 
jolly well knew it wasn’t. 

A fresh influx of guests arrived. 
Among the newcomers was Dick Winsor; 
Burr eyed him satirically. 

“Weren't there any trains running to- 
day?” he asked. 

“Go to the devil,” suggested Dick. 

Burr grinned. “rrienus—iat chance!” 
he whispered. 

In support of the theory that misery 
loves company, perhaps, Burr felt better. 
But he sutiered a re.apse when Mrs. Fol- 
lansbee, whom he had never cared for, 
bore down upon him and with great cor- 
diality insisted that he meet “Dear Mon- 
sieur Vasilkoff.” 

The latter from his great height smiled 
down at Burrs mere six feet witn the con- 
descension of a St. Bernard tor a terrier. 
They shook hands, and Burr mumbled 
the conventional phrase—the words stuck 
in his throat and wouldn’t come right out 
loud. The Russian may have guessed 
this, because he smiled wickediy and 
gave Burr’s unsuspecting hand an un- 
godly grip. And then Mrs. Follansbee 
took him in tow again. 

“Bet a hat old Doc Vaseline gets off 
his spiel,” said Dick morosely. “If he 
does, ho.d me back—I’m apt to get 
rash.” 

His fears were well grounded. Foot- 
men began to range chairs around the 
drawing-room. Mrs. Follansbee rapped 
on the edge of the piano, and gaining 
attention, assured the assemblage in her 
brightest, most charming manner, that 
she was sure that they would be glad to 
hear a message that Monsieur Vasilkoff 
had brought from Russia, to the “true” 
thinkers of this country. And then Va- 
silkoff came forward. 

There was «0 question that Vasilkoff 
had added ail the oratorical tricks to a 
presence naturally impressive. He spoke 
excellent English, and if there was a tinge 
of good-humored condescension in his 
manner, perhaps that was only to be ex- 
pected. Burr, however, gave him very 
little attention at the beginning. Liked 
him a lot, did she! Well, believe him, he 
was through—through! He—but at this 
point Vasilkoff’s voice began to percolate 
in upon his thoughts. 

“Russian workers and peasants have 
higher ideals than Americans,” the Rus- 
sian was declaring in his suavest, most 
disarming manner. “Moreover I will take 
the first ten men out of any of the five 
thousand soviets—” 

Here he paused dramatically. Dick 
Winsor took advantage of the interlude 
to whisper in Burr’s ear: “He'd better 
give them a bath first.” 


“And,” went on Vasilkoff impressively, 
“find them superior in political and 
economic education to the first ten from 
any university club in America.” 

“He’s got me there,” whispered Dick 
cheerfully. “I flunked both public law 
and economy at Harvard.” 

“Shut up,” hissed Burr, who wanted to 
hear what Vasilkoff was driving at. 

“America sooner or later is going to 
accept the soviet government,” Vasilkoff 
elaborated, sugar-coating the statement 
with a most gracious smile. “And when 
America discards some of the ideas cur- 
rent in the newspapers, it will not find it 
difficult. to swailow.” 


URR, however, immediately  ex- 

perienced great difficulty in swallow- 
ing it. A sudden anger possessed him. He 
g.anced around at the faces about him. 
The men looked vaguely disapproving or 
p.ain uninterested, but it seemed to him 
that the women were swallowing this stuff 
whole. In which, it may be remarked, he 
did the ladies grave injustice—they were 
simply obeying a feminine impulse and 
looking ingenuous while they remained of 
the same opinion still. 

“In America,” declared Vasilkoff, “you 
do not get the truth. You imagine that 
you have, for yourselves, the best theory 
that has yet been worked out. You be- 
lieve it, naturally, because your news- 
papers teil you so. And when I tell you 
that in Russia now we have a govern- 
ment that transcends yours as heaven 
transcends earth, you will not believe me.” 

At that Burr found himseif standing 
up, without volition on his part. ‘‘No,” 
he said in a voice vibrant with uncon- 
cealed animosity, “I wont.” 

Nobody dropped a pin, that is certain. 
And the only person who did not look 
absolutely astounded was Vasilkoff. 
He seemed to have expected this, to wel- 
come it, even. 

“I want to ask you one question,” 
Burr heard himself say. “That is—are 
you trying to put that stuff across over 
here?” 

Behind Vasilkoff arose Mrs. Follansbee, 
face crimson and eyes ablaze. “Mr. 
Hillyer—” she began. 

Vasilkoff turned to her, smiling bright- 
ly. “Let me attend to this young man,” 
he said. Then turning to his audience, 
he added: “My young friend here’— 
the words were tinged with a slur that 
Burr did not miss—“has been misled by 
the capitalistic press) He—” 

“T asked you a question that only re- 
quires yes or no for answer,” Burr broke 


in. 

Vasilkoff shrugged his shoulders ex- 
pressively and glanced at the others as 
much as to say: “This young man is 
very trying—but then, he is very young, 
is he not?” Then he looked directly at 
Burr. 

“T am interested in furthering a doc- 
trine of government which the American 
people would do well to listen to and 
take profit by,” he said, speaking rapidly, 
and his voice becoming edged. “You, 
like other misguided nationalists, are out 
of step with the times. This is a world 
movement. You turn vour face from it. 
You have a silly, childlike faith in what 
you call your American government. If 
you yourself were less young and im- 
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pulsive, you would know that the 
which you call the Stars and Stripes 
but the symbol of an empty thing, whem: 
as the red flag, which you hate because 
you fear—” 

It would have been as well for Vasilkgg 
if he had not let momentary anger tear 
the veil from sophistry. It would hay. 
been as well tor him, too, if he’ hag 
waited awhile, until Burr was a bit older 
and less impulsive—though nobody fad 
ever called Burr that betore. As it was, 
he realized his mistake too late, 

“Here,” he exclaimed, startled, “jhat 
are you going to dor 

Burr hadn't exactly planned, but agq 
preamble he seized the Russian by ti 
lapels of his coat. The garment was 4 
costly one, fashioned of finest matenags 
by careful tailors, and it served—as 4 
hold for Burr’s grip. 


OW, at no time and in no wise had 

Burr ever been looked upon as an 
orator, parlor or otherwise. but ior one 
moment, the present, he rose perilously 
close to the perihelion of oratory= 
perilously, because if the moment had 
been less crowded, he might have heard 
his voice and become enamored of it 
with the usual fatal results. 

“The government that Washington 
founded,” he said, “and which Lincoln 
gave his life to preserve,”—here Vas 
koff’s head bobbed so rapidly as to 
gest that he was in periect accord wi 
what Burr was saying, which was not the 
case,—‘“‘the government which Roosevelt 
believed in and fought for to his last 
breath, may have its faults; but it’s good 
enough for me; and”—here Burt's voice 
rose to a voiume that would have filled 
the Coliseum—“it’s a damned sight better 
than any government that any long-haired 
Russian bomb-thrower can suggest to me. 
Do you get me?” ey 

The Russian, so far from getting him, 
was busily engaged in trying to get away 
from him. ‘This, again, was ill advised. 
Had he remained passive, Burr might 
have come to his senses. As it was, ie 
urge toward physical expression of bis 
mood crystallized. About him was 4 
phantasmagoria of startled, incredulous 
faces. The big Russian seemed the only 
real thing in what otherwise had all the 
aspects of a bad dream. Burr dexterous 
ly spun him about, and clutching him 
anew from the rear, proceeded to 
him from the room with what Dick after- 
ward described inelegantly—and, it must 
be confessed, somewhat enviously—as 4 
bum’s rush. 

Thus Burr and the speaker of the eve 
ning passed out into the night. A silence 
that lasted a full two seconds was 
shattered by a fluttering “O-oh!” ‘The 
tke tension broke. Mrs. Follansbee 10% 
to her feet. : 

“You men!” she said passionately. 
“Are you going to sit there? Camt yo 
do something? He’s insane.” 

Dick Winsor sprang up. “I'll 90, be 
said quickly. As he started toward the 
door, the other men om . life aa 
an to follow. Mrs. Follans 
ll gone too, but Dick forestalled her. 

“I think perhaps we had better #0 
alone,” he said delicately, and she 
not press the point. : 

On the steps of the Colonial porch 
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Dick paused, looked up at the stars and 


remarked pensively to the others: “It’s a 
fine oe nicht, isn’t it?” Then he sat 


down. pes 

sprang up guiltily, however, as a 
de ck footstep struck the porch. It 
gas not Mrs. Follansbee, but Sally. She 
joked at him, an unvoiced question on 


tink,” he said gently, “that they 
went in the direction of the fountain. It 
seems to be—splashing much louder than 


ystal this evening.” 


ND so it was. When Burr came out 
of doors, he realized that he had 
ing on his hands that he didn’t 
pe what to do with. The foun- 
tain, with its musical tinkle, suggested a 
solution. There was a little goldfish- 
pool around it, and Burr took the Russian 
over to it and showed it to him. 
“Now, listen,” he had advised, holding 
Vasilkoff poised on the brink, in spite of 
is struggles. 
i aisten good and hard! Whatever the 
beauties of your system of government 
ate, they don’t thrive in this country. 
The air isn’t good for them, and that is 
particularly true of Linford, where most 
of us Sve been Americans for a long 
time When you get through playing 


with the goldfish, you'd better get out on 
the other side—and keep going.”’ 

This Vasiikoff, who seemed to have no 
affinity for goldfish, had done with 
ceierity. Now Burr stood there while 
the inevitable revulsion took place. He 
mopped his forehead automatically and 
took a breath that was almost a groan. 
He had made an everlasting idiot of hiin- 
self; he had committed half a dozen un- 
pardonable social sins. For a young man 
whose common sense was his strong point, 
it certainly had been a large evening. 

It was at this point that Sally inter- 
vened. He heard her coming and turned 
swiftly. “I’m—I’m sorry,” he said. 

She did not heed him. “Are you hurt?” 
she implored. 

“Hurt? Me?” He was incredulous. 

“You—you didn’t hurt him?” 

“He'll be all right—if he doesn’t get 
a cold in the head,” Burr assured her, but 
grimly. 

“Oh!” she said, and then just stood 
there, not looking at him but twisting 
her fingers. His heart began to beat 
faster. 

“Sally!” he said. And then, though 
Dick and the others waiting on the porch 
steps were too blind to see it, a miracle 
occurred. The heavens opened; there 
streamed forth a great effulgence, and a 





THE 


faded; evening was upon the summer 
countryside, Stupefied at what he had 
read in cruel type, with the shock of the 
terrific publicity upon him, the old man 
stared into the deepening darkness. 

For it was all there in its bitter detail 
—the history of his family, its proud 
prestige and associations in the past, its 
influence in town, State and national af- 
faitS, its magnificent war-record, the so- 
cal glories which from year to year had 
tescended upon the roof of his forbears. 
The drama was there also—how he had 
abandoned the girl of his heart after she 
had made her wedding-dress, the tragedy 
which had driven her into a loveless mar- 
tage with a ne’er-do-well, and his own 
fancied remorse. 

_And for this harrowing recital of his 
life's innermost privacies, the lad whom 
he had befriended on countless mornings 
with his digest of Bancroft’s Hill pabu- 
lum had received money—a thousand dol- 
lars: He had outraged the old man’s con- 

and hospitality and had departed, 
@ thoughtless, care-free young scoundrel 
who might some day learn the hearts of 
= omen Eee their idiosyncra- 

, an neht—though it was rather 
doubtful astis 


Old John Carver did not lock his office 
g0 home at the accustomed time. 
| below him our little town came 

Into petty tinseled night-life. The 
footfalls of the horses harnessed to smart 
tired rigs spanked back and forth 
onthe pavements. The long-drawn ding- 
the bicycle-bells arose to his 
dusty, shadowed sanctum. The arc-lights 
Pe On. The store-fronts lighted up. 
amiets’ wagons with lanterns swung be- 
neath backed out from the public hitch- 
Ig-racks and headed countryward; boys 
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billion birds began to sing. She looked up 
ac him. He reached out his arms. The 
miracle held. She did not elude him. 

“You—you don’t mean that—that—” 

“Couldn’t you see,” she whispered, 
“that I—I was almost sure this—this 
morning?” 

“But you didn’t say so,” he protested, 
manlike. 

“How could I—say more?” 

“And you are—wholly sure now?” 

She glanced at him, her eyes wondrous. 
“I was always pretty sure it might be— 
you. But you—please don’t be angry— 
you were so deliberate and so—so chock- 
full of common sense about everything. 
You aren’t angry?” 

Burr shook his head. 

“And I do so many things just on im- 
pulse, that I was—afraid you might al- 
ways disapprove of me. But when you 
didn’t come near me when you got back, 
I felt that I’d—I’d almost rather risk it, 
and then to-night when you—acted so, it 
made thrills all over me. And I was as 
sure—”’ 

“As sure?” he prompted. 

“As I can be until—” She stopped 
and gave a little breathless half smile, 
half laugh. “Oh, Burr, you aren’t— 
going to be deliberate now!” 

He wasn’t, the least bit. 





CONVERSION OF JOHN CARVER 


with beautifully barbered heads but mud 
on their shoes played pool in Jimmy 
Stiles’ barber-shop; over the way the old 
man could hear the ring of the bell on 
Miller’s cash-register at the soda-foun- 
tain in the drugstore. 

This same town had that night read 
Jerry’s story in the weekly, been appro- 
priately pleased, remarked, “By heck, if 
young Gib aint gone and written up old 
John Carver!” and then gone to its eve- 
ning recreation, forgetting. But to the 
old man the incident was Golgotha. He 
had been shamed and humiliated before 
the world. His family and his privacies 
had been dragged in the public gutter to 
earn a harum-scarum young newspaper 
man a thousand dollars. 

But that wasn’t all. The way the boy 
had hit upon and described the old man’s 
secret remorse through the years, a re- 
morse which had slowly hardened his 
soul toward women and God, had been 
uncanny. The graphic way in which the 
atmosphere of thirty-five years ago had 
been embodied in the yarn awoke memo- 
ries and associations which the old man 
supposed he had buried forever. 

From the printed page all the old 
heartache, the romance, the longing 
flooded back a hundredfold. The soul of 
himself, the normal man, which he had 
repressed consciously until it had become 
a habit, was clamoring for justice. His 
own memories finished the work of 
breaking his heavy heart already near 
the breaking-point because of the shame- 
ful thing that had happened. All this in 
print! 


SOFTER and deeper and still later 
grew that evening. The moon came 
up over the wooded hills to the east of 





( Continued from 
page 27) | 
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the village—off there over Simonds 
Woods and Haystack Mountain where 
the whippoorwills were singing, and the 
fragrant, moist New England country 
was wrapped in a dream of summer 
night, 

Old John arose and went to the win- 
dow. The heavens were studded with 
myriads of soft stars. Peace seemed set- 
tled over all the world—everywhere but 
in his life and heart. 

And why could not he also have peace? 
Deep in his heart he knew. But his stub- 
bornness would not allow his head to 
make the admission. 

Peace had departed years and years 
ago, when he had left a white-faced, 
fainting girl beneath an old rose-covered 
summer-house to face her shame and her 
heartache alone for the sake of that stiff 
and sordid thing he called a family. Peace 
had departed on every summer night 
since, when he had crushed down and out 
of his life the thing called romance—the 
call of the heart and the answer of the 
blood. Peace had left him when in his 
false philosophy he had added the senti- 
ment that God was a fallacy, and that 
men and women who followed natural and 
normal desire, of romance and of wor- 
ship, of love and of reverence, were im- 
pulsive, crasser creatures cast in sordid 
mold. In his yearning for solace, old 
John made a sound in his throat like a 
sob, though his eyes were dry. 

He went out of his office. No one saw 
him go. The janitor in the bank-build- 
ing told it all over Main Street the next 
morning that old John’s door had not 
only been unlocked, but that it had re- 
mained open during all the night; more- 
over the attorney’s flat-topped derby hat 
had been found in its usual daytime place 
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one can adjust it." Over one hundred thousand sold. 
WRITE FOR BOOKLET AND TESTIMONIALS 
THE MORLEY CO., Dept. 778, Perry Bldg., Phila. 
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on the green box-safe. But no John Car. 
ver! It portended tragedy, said the jan. 
itor. 

Down Main Street went the old Man, 
under the whispering maples, Some of 
the town’s young folks were giving some 
kind of fancy-dress function in the Qéé. 
fellows’ Hall. Out in front some of the 
boys were shamelessly sparking thei 
girls. The sight of it, and the sound of 
the sensuous waltz-music coming from 
within only perturbed the old man th 
more. 

He moved along under the maples, jg 
and out of the shadows caused by th 
arc-lamps. He went out of town along 
the Bancroft’s Hill highroad. 

“Mabel!” he cried once. “Mabel!” 

In forty years a man can forget both 
his God and his mother, twice over, But 
he cannot get away from the haunting 
heart-cry of his first love if during al 
those forty years he has surrounded her 
memory with bittersweet recollection. 












fe INALLY old John gained his ow 
door; the farther he had come from 
town, the further he had withdrawn from 
things modern. He stood at his own gate, 
untouched by the musty hand of time 
and haunted by the associations. of long 
ago. 
“O God!” he cried. “To go back= 
just to go back for one summer’s night!” 

He made his way up his squeaking 
board walk, the gate-latch clicking be 
hind him. He hated the ghostly tread@ 
his own footfalls. He stepped off it 
the soft grass at the side. 

A caressing night-breeze stirred iE? 
late lilacs, damp with the heavy dew. 
The old-fashioned . garden, coming ing 
bloom, held a thousand singing insects 
The moon bathed the scene in half-teal 
silver—a night for lovers and for lové, 
a night for old men to cry the anguish 
of foolish years aloud. 

He could not go into his tomblike atk 
that reared its towers and gables above 
him. He turned through the bordered 
walks between the flowers and to 
the old summer-house that opened like 
a retreat of enchantment before him. 

Then he stopped abruptly, and he put 
out his hands while his eyes diste 
and his strength left him. 

For before him he saw—a vision from 
other years. 








GIRL stood there—a girl in an old 
fashioned dress, a dress that he ret- 
ognized! 

John Carver beheld her and turned Icy 
cold all over. He uttered a cry. But m0 
sound came. 

For in front of the girl from the pat 
stood a boy—a boy with the Carvet 
cast of countenance. There was no mis- 
taking the vision; he saw—himself! 7 
girl’s hands were lifted and clutched ms 
shoulders—as she had done on one ter 
ible night in the crimson past. . 
ade” she sobbed. “Oh, laddie! 
You can’t leave me like this! You call, 
you can’t.” 

“T—must,” John 








heard himself sy 







“Tt is not for myself. dear. My pe 
—demand it. My first. duty—% 
them.” 





. ” 
“But laddie, you led me to ne . 
“Oh. I know it; I know it, gi 
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UCKY STRIKE-— it’s toasted. 
Our advertising gives you 

a definite fact about Lucky 
Strike—a reason for buying this 
cigarette. Surely you likereasons. 


Toasting Burley tobacco gives 
it a delicious flavor. You get this 
flavor only in Lucky Strike. And 
there you are! 


—which means that if you don’t like LUCKY STRIKE 
Cigarettes you can get your money back from the dealer, 
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A Daughter 
of 
Folly 





‘‘The Pearl of the 
Variety Stage” 
they had called her—a daughter of 
folly. There were twomen. One thought 
her saint — one thought her sinner. 
And of these one was her husband. 

But only in the wild and golden 
West are there women like this one — 
and there is only one man who can 
tell their story. 


BRET HARTE 


141 Brilliant World-Famous Stories 


Gamblers, adventurers, outcasts, Harvard 
graduates, cowboys, miners, wonderfully 
good women and hopelessly bad women, 
ex-bankers, ex-judges, ex-colonels, ex-con- 
victs—all sorts and conditions of men, drawn 


by the lure of gold, pass in endless procession before your 
eyes — all the things that build the fires of life and send 


a 


the red blood pulsing, are in his pages. 

Bret Harte is the spirit given by the Great West to tell 
the world of the amazing dramas of its heart. He is the only 
ene whe has ever done it. 
bat his imitators. 
doing it. 


Others have tried it——they are 
No one has ever compared with him in 
If you do not know Bret Harte, you have missed 
the treasure house of American literature. 

Being a true American, he hates what- 
ever is dull, and he has kept it out of his 
books. Every page stands out a vital part 
of a gripping story. Every story tells an 
unforgettable tale of love and ambition 
and human sacrifice. Read him— sec for 
yourself the enchanting spell of the West. 
Remember, until you have read Bret Harte, 
you do not know it. Mail the coupon 
to-day and be glad. 


A Bargain 
We Pass on to You 


As you know, the price of paper has gone 
up. But by good fortune we have left a 
small remnant of an edition of Bret Harte 
that was made when paper was cheaper. 
While these sets last you can have them at 
or below the old price. 


FREE approvai 


In 18 volumes, beautifully made. hand- 
somely bound, these sets are a treasure at 
any price—and now that you have a 
chance to get them at so small a cost, 
don’t miss your chance. Send the coupon 
at once for the whole set —on approval. 
Send them back at our expense if they're 
not more than you expect. The fame of 
Bret Harte, the quality of the books, the 
low price, will make these books vanish 
as ice in sunshine. Get yours while you 
can. Send the coupon — now — to-day. 


McKINLAY, STONE & MACKENZIE 
Cut the coupon along this line. 


McKINLAY, STONE & MACKENZIE, R. B. 10-19 

30 Irving Place, New York. 
laccept your special offer. Please send me on approval all char; 

i e set of Bret Harte’s Works in 18 volumes, bow 

jon, | find same satisfactory, I will send you 
romptly, and $1.00 each month thereafter for only 16 months, 

f the books are not satisfactory, I will return them within 10 days of 

receipt at your expense, a 





ie examination is te cost me nothing. 
(If you would rather pay cash, deduct 5 per cent). 


Name... 
Address ... 
Occupation 


If you prefer the beautiful half leather binding, change the pay- 
ments to read $1.00 first payment and $1.75 thereafter for 16 Rh 





what can I do?. Can’t you see where it 
places me? It means disinheritance; it 
means a lifetime of unhappiness for the 
two of us; but it saves us disgrace and 
poverty and—” 

The girl in the dress of yesteryear fell 
upon the boy then, and against him she 
sobbed while he sought in an awkward 
way to comfort her. 

As in a trance John Carver saw it all. 
He could not move. He could not make 
a sound. Ghosts were moving in the 
garden; ghosts of dead loves were walk- 
ing in the enchantment of that wonder- 
night. 

“It is best, dear heart,” he heard the 
youngster say. “It was never to be. It 
is better to have loved and parted than 
never to have loved at all.” 

“No, no, no, no!” cried the old-fash- 
ioned girl. 

As in a nightmare John Carver sought 
to move forward. He felt himself in 
motion at .last. Through the summer- 
house he moved, and straight upon them. 
And when his voice came, it came ter- 
ribly. 

“You fool! You poor miserable fool- 
ishly wise young cad!” he cried. And he 
sobbed again without tears. “What is 
this nonsense you are mouthing over? 
Your duty to your people? Oh, what 
dust and chaff! Will they put happiness 
into your heart when the years have fled? 
Will they put peace into your soul when 
the barren years come and you find your- 
self going down the hill of life alone? 
Do you think it is unfilial to your kind to 
save for yourself your one great romance 
that will never never come again? Oh, 
boy, boy, boy! Take her while your 
blood is hot and the moonlight is soft 
over the world. For this night will never 
come again, I tell you; it will never come 
again!” 


HE reached his hand forward hyster- 
ically then to touch the girl. He 
knew she would dissolve away into the 
night at the first contact of his clumsy 
earthly flesh. But he could not stop the 
thing which he was doing. 

“Who steals a young man’s first ro- 
mance steals that beyond all earthly 
price! Who parts two who love with 
the first wild sweet passion of flowering 
youth sins against the Covenant—the 
Covenant of Life and Death and things 
beyond the soul of man to fathom. Do 
I not know? O God, do I not know? 
What is birth and blood and pomp and 
power—the pride of those whose hearts 
are shriveled, the worshipers of caste and 
clan? What are these but chaff and 
broken sheaves? Without the fire of 
heart’s desire what are men and what are 
women, what indeed but animated 
corpses?” 

John Carver’s soul was speaking now, 
and not his head. Unconsciously he was 
swinging into the rhetoric of legal ap- 
peals which had gone out of fashion, into 
the full, round and over-flowered phrase- 
ology of the Memorial Day addresses that 
were never given, and the cornerstone 
orations that no one called upon him to 
deliver. 

“The curse awaits you if you do not 
take her while the chance is yours, John 
Carver.” He spoke hoarsely now, and 
with a queer pleading desperation: “Take 
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her—and keep her, to-night and forever! 
Clasp her to your bosom and hold her 
tightly, else you will hold there insteag 
the husk of a dead love for always, Fer 
forty years you will live a lie—for § 
years—for forty years! And YOur soul 
will harden and your heart will dry 
and the grim crosses of your crucified 
romance will show ever on a distant bij 
which you cannot blot from the eye of 
your mind. You are back there at the 
parting of the ways to-night, John Cy. 
ver. Go up either pathway, but go you 
together, and the blessings of two souk 
at peace go with you!” 

Saying this, the old man touched be 
—touched her and expected her to dis. 
solve into fantasy. 

But she did not. She shrank againg 
her lover, a flesh-and-blood woman! th 
her sudden terror from the aged, wild 
eyed, hysterical-tongued apparition in 
that moonlit garden, she turned to the 
boy’s arm, and it encircled her, 

The old man cackled crazily then: 

“Who are you? Who are you? Where 
did you get that dress?” 

“It’s my mother’s dress,” sobbed the 
girl defiantly. “I found it in the attic 
I wore it to the fancy-dress ball to-night 
because I—because I—could not afford 
to buy. a costume.” 





“Uncle!” cried the boy with the Car 
ver cast of countenance. “Youre ill 
Uncle. It’s quite all right having Mary 


here. We grew tired of dancing: we 
started out for a walk in the beautiful 
moonlight; I brought her in to see the 
flowers. Then I told her. It wast 
good a place as any to tell her.” 
“And in this spot, almost this same 
spot, forty years ago, I told her mother 
the same thing! 1 broke her heart. I 
cannot break the heart of her daughter, 
Boy, boy, love and cherish her as you 
would your life. Don’t mind what I say; 
I’m an old, old man who has punished 
himself too severely. Go and be happy.” 
John Carver was sane again. 
“Go,” he repeated in hollow voice. 
‘‘Go—and be happy together. What does 
the family matter? We are already the 
accursed!” 
“Do you mean it, Uncle John?” 
“Aye, I mean it. Take the girl of your 
choice and go down the days, my S00, 
go down the days, together. For I have 
seen a vision to-night. And I think I 
have seen a sign. God, God! Would 
that I knew—would that I knew!” 





Y every right and title the stoy 
should stop here, with- the beautiful 
girl out of yesterday sobbing into 4 vey 
inadequate little handkerchief on 
young man’s shoulder. It would seem 50. 
But the chronicle does not stop here. 
There is an aftermath. , 
Four and twenty years ago this hap 
ned, all of it. 
we three and twenty years more John 
Carver turned over and over in the bat 
tered thing he called his heart the ses 
ophy which had failed him that _ 
night in his old-fashioned garden. r 
there a God? Had he been wrong # 
along? Was the decline and decay 
his family, the lean years on pra 
had fallen, the lost romance which ys 
been his portion, all part of the 
pleasure of a vengeful Creator? 
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E areall subject to temperature. There is a physi- 
cal response to heat orcold, There is an expan- 
sion or contraction of the body’s tissues which 


produces a es feeling. Thus we say, " The heat is 
‘melting’ me” or “ The cold is “shriveling’ me.’ 


The balance wheel of a aa automatically allows for the differ- 
ence in temperature that your watch may be subject to. In fact, 
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be the balance wheel is to a watch what a pendulum is to a clock — 
re an automatic governor. 

ghter, ; Owing to the expansion and contraction of metal, which, under 
$ you heat or cold, would increase or decrease the diameter of the 


| say; balance wheel, thereby affecting the number of time-keeping 
ished vibrations per second, the Waltham balance wheel is made of 
PY: specially treated steel and brass, fused together and rolled under 


high pressure to produce the necessary temper after fusing. 








voice. 
- does Thus the Waltham balance wheel responds to varying heat or 
y the cold more readily than the balance in the foreign built watch, 
which is apt to be too soft and lacking in temper to keep perfect 
on time or to be easily repaired. 
son, In the making of this standardized Waltham balance wheel 
have there are thirteen master stages and about six hundred detail 
ink I operations. 
Vould * The foreign watch balance wheel lacks the standardized uniformity in the 
: 4 fusing and rolling of the metals, so necessary to the time-keeping performance 
: oe of the watch, which can only be produced by the specialized machinery devel- 
story AS oped at the Waltham shops. : 
utiful ry One of the many reasons why the world’s leading horologists came to Waltham 
very for time was because they appreciated these scientific facts in Waltham stand- 
the ardizatior.. 
n $0. When you purchase a Waltham watch its time-keeping qualities will not vary 
here. with heat or cold. It is a watch that is “ governed” in this respect by the last 
word in correct metallurgy to give its balance wheel a perfect performance, 
hap- j The Vanguard This is one more scientific reason why your watch selection should be a Waltham. 
The World’s Finest Railroad Watch ; : 7 
23 jewels This story is continued in a beautiful booklet in which you will find a liberal watch education. 
John $66 and up Sent free upon request. Waltham Watch Company, Waltham, Mass. 
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Alone in that fearful garden—at midnight 
—this beautiful girl—asleep—yet walking to 
a fate more terrible than madness— more 
horrible than death. 

What was the crouching danger lurking in the air ready 
to spring at her? What was this figure bending over her— 
black and sinister, its eyes gleaming red in a face of deadly 
white? Who was she — and what washer ghastly destiny. 

It’s all in this story—the most hair-raising mystery story 
you ever read. And it’s only one of this thrilling set. 


INTERNATIONAL 
ADVENTURE LIBRARY 


Stories of Mystery — Detective — Love and Fight 
DRACULA, by Bram Stoker] THE CONFESSIONS OF 
TALES OF SHERLOCK * 
HOLMES ARSENE LUPIN 
by Sir A. Doy] by Maurice anc 
RETURN OF SHERLOOK|THE TEETH OF THE TI- 
HOLMES ER, by Maurice Leblanc 
THE CRYSTAL STOPPER 


2 Maurice Leblanc 
by Wa:isworth Camp THE HOLLOW NEEDLE 
‘ " by Maurice Leblanc 
ARSENE LUPIN THE DEVIL’SADMIRKAL, by 
by Maurice Leblanc Frederick Ferdinand Moore 
CLEEK OF SCOTLAND YARD 
by Thomas W. Hanshew 
CLEEK, THE MASTER DETEC- 


TIVE, by Thomas W. Hanshew 
THE WHITE WATERFALL 

by James Francis Dwyer 
THE UNSEEN HAND 

by Clarence H. New 
THE RADIUM TERRORS 

by Albert Dorrington 


15 VOLUMES 

11 LONG NOVELS 
53 SHORT STORIES 
In these 15 volumes are stories for 


every mood — adventure, tragedy, love, 
comedy, mystery, romance — all woven 























together into big thrilling tales that 
will bold you spellbound from the first 
page to the last. 

In all literature you can find nothing 
equalling these for weird mystery and 
adventvre—nothing surpassing them in 





es? sf 
t # : romance and clever situations— nothing 
so well illustrating the keenest work- 
f,. =f ings of the trained human mind. 
He <4 q Great thinkers — statesmen and business 


men —allsay they get the greatest mental 
relaxati from reading a really good 
1 adventure or detective story. 

q You too can forget the worries and troubles 
of the day by having these wonderful books 
7 near at hand to read and to thrill over when- 
: ever the mood is upon you. 


Price Soon to Go Up 


cf Because we have not had to pay for 
$5 editing and plates, we have been able to 
geta small edition ofthe International Ad- 
ven ry at an unusually low price 
—and we are giving you the chance to t ke 
advantage of our bargain. So for a limited 
time we can offer you a saving of more than 
r one-third. But the edition may be exhausted 

















any day —and when the present supply is 
gone, you will have to pay very much more 
for this wonderful collection. So you myst act 
at once to get the benefit of our special offer. 

Sending the coupon puts you under no 
obligation whatever. If you find, after ex- 
amining the books, that you do not like them, 
you may return them at our expense. But if 
you want them at their present low price, 
you must decide soon. Better be sure than 
sorry— so sign and mail the coupon today! 


W.R. CALDWELL & CO.., 30 Irving Place, New York 
W. R. Caldwell & Co., 30 Irving Place, New York 


Please send me, all charges prepaid. set of the International Ad- 

ul in fifteen volumes, beautifully bound in dark maroon 

de luxe vellum, wi lor art title labels. If the books are not 

satisfactory, | will return them at your expense within ten days. 
Otherwise | will send you $1 per month for 15 months. 
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QeCNP BEC coccccecccccccceceshoccnst sce ceestcosgsecs R.B. 10-19 
If you prefer to pay full cost, send $14.25. 

















our town there was no more zealous re- 
ligious student during those years than 
old John Carver. In those eternal days 
in his office, waiting for cases that never 
came, he read the Bible several times, 
and waded through dreary commentaries 
and theological treatises, years and years 
out of date like himself. For though the 
happiness of, his nephew and his girl- 
wife gave him peace of a fashion, verily 
he could not satisfy the greater hunger 
and thirst after righteousness. And he 
continued to wonder if the little drama in 


| the garden had been some sign from his 


Maker. 

-For years and years the old man con- 
vinced himself, almost, that it had been 
a sign. The coincidence of the Gibson 
boy’s story, the summer night, the pres- 
ence of the daughter of his boyhood 
sweetheart there amid the hollyhocks 
and mignonette that night that almost 
brought a weird duplication of his own 
tragedy in the life of his foster-son—it 
was too much for old John to believe 
that it had all “just happened.” 


‘T2 year following the marriage of 
Mary Robinson to Martin Carver, 
Jr., their first and only son was born. 
The years between 1894 and 1917 were 
uneventful years—at least for the Car- 
vers. Old John came down to his office 
punctually at eight every morning and 
wended his way homeward each night to 
the house that was somewhat less a tomb 
now because a woman’s hands were sof- 
tening its ugly old lines and rooms, and 
the bang of a baby’s spoon upon the 
table and the marks of its toys were 
giving the old house a faint new lease of 
life. 

The girl Mary and her baby stayed 
with old John while Martin took his 
engineering course. Occasionally she trav- 
eled about the country with her hus- 
band on his big construction jobs, leav- 
ing the youngster to the care of old John 
and Mrs. Pepper, the housekeeper. The 
years fled and the youngster John Carver 
II grew lusty and strong after the man- 
ner of infants born of love, and in the 
stature of his fathers. Then, twenty- 
five years after the scene in the moon- 
lit garden, came the final setting and the 
curtain. 


OHN CARVER II, through his grand- 

uncle’s influence, which was a rather 
wabbly, moth-eaten, gone-to-seed sort of 
influence, but one which gained what he 
wanted nevertheless, secured the appoint- 
ment from our district to West Point. 
It was entirely fitting and proper that 
the time should come for another Carver 
to support the soldierly traditions of the 
family. John II was in his second year 
there when the United States accepted 
the German challenge and this Yankee 
land echoed again to the tramp of march- 
ing feet and the cry for the safety of 
democracy forever. 

We heard soon enough that the boy 
had been ordered across. Old John him- 
self, weeping great terrible man tears, 
came into our office and told us. 

The day came when old John Carver 
knew in his heart that the coincidence in 
the garden had indeed been a sign. And 
with that consciousness the real obituary 
of old John draws to a close. 
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The Vermont papers have said ep 
perhaps, in way of eulogy about the ey. 
ploits of Major Carver and his meq 4 
Argonne Forest. Even the Sunday 
pers in Boston and New York have fey. 
tured from time to time the decoration 
bestowed on the man who in a desperate 
moment, with the dash of the. old-ting 
cavaliers and the recklessness of the | 
line of soldier-Carvers, led his men fy. 
ward through the curtain of death ay 
did in the Argonne what the Marines 
did at Chateau-Thierry. Alas, such mag. 
nificent heroisms became so common % 
scarcely to get a reading in the dispatches 

The thing that really affected our tom 
was the cruelty of John Carver II’; 0- 
ing away “westward.” For Major Cy. 
ver died of his wounds on the retum 
trip from France, and his body was sex 
up here to Paris for a military funenl 
and interment beside his illustrious for. 
bears beneath the massive Carver mom. 
ment in Mt. Adnah. 

Can we ever forget the stir made in 
our quiet little village by that funeral? 
An escort of honor brought the simple 
casket up from Hoboken, several amy 
dignitaries directing the obsequies and 
steading the cortége. A detachment of 
soldiery came down from Fort Ethan 
Allen. The Paris Home Guards were out 
in full. The draft boys, lately retume 
from camp, got back into their uniforms 

The body came up the valley on the 
ten-thirty train. It was a dull gray mon- 
ing in early April. The gun-carriage was 
taken out of the local armory and used 
as a vehicle to transport the flag-draped 
casket, driven by old Joseph Fodder, local 
liveryman and commander of Farrington 
Post No. 4, G. A. R. The procession 
started from the station and finally got 
into motion up Depot Street, the Pans 
Home Band playing the “Dead March’ 
in “Saul.” 

Men wept at the sight of that proces 
sion. The youngest and the last of th 
Carvers was coming home to his fil 
resting-place—gloriously. 

The band headed the procession. Then 
came the army dignitaries in their olive 
drab. Then followed the gun-carmiage 
with John Carver II’s war-wrecked 
young body, the boy who in the twenty- 
fifth year of his age had died as & 
fitted a Carver. The carriage containing 
the chief mourners, the lad’s father and 
mother, followed the coffin. And the 


— 








long line of soldiery with broken step, 
moved along behind. 


AND old John? There indeed was 
the great emotion of it. 

For old John would not ride in a a 
riage! No! Nothing could be dome 
with the old attorney, seventy-nine yes 
old now, until they gave him permussia 
to march afoot beside the body of his 
grandnephew. And by the side of the 
gun-carriage he walked with his wilt 
head bare and his step strong and 
and true. : 

In the casket was his nae _ - 
little, little Jack, the grandson 
woman he had loved and lent. a over 
the years, returning home a herd. 
wa | the beautiful folds of the er 
and Stripes, beneath the one majé 
wreath from Farrington Post, lay pe 
that was mortal of the scion of the hd 
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—_o you go poking into the back of a closet, into the corner 
of the attic, or down cellar—always use a Daylo for light. 
Then you won’t have this happen. 
in the careless use of matches that keeps us firemen on the jump.” 


You can’t afford to take a chance on matches, 
candles or other flame lights near inflammables. 
Always use a DAYLO— it goes anywhere 
safely, And protects you from the dangers 
of the dark. 

Remember—the cost of one small fire is many 
times the price of a Daylo that guarantees safety. 


It is thoughtlessness like yours 


October 4 to 11 is Daylo Safety First Week, 
in honor of National Fire Prevention Day, 
October 9. Daylo dealers everywhere are 
demonstrating the hundreds of uses of this 


handy light which mean safety insurance. Get. 


the Daylo you need at any store displaying the 
Daylo “Safety First” Medal design. 


AMERICAN EVER READY WORKS 


of National Carbon Company, Inc. 
Long Island City, New York 


In Canada: Canadian National Carbon Company, Limited, Toronto, Ontario 
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of Carver, whom he had on 
that God had cursed. + decla 
But God had not cursed the ho 
Carver, and in that moment olf 
knew it. For He had opened the ha 
the old man and played upon it. 
heart of John Carver the elder ham 
sponded, and against all the philgm 
of all the years he had given two a 
lovers his blessing and the benedict 
happiness. Old John had spent his 
searching for the truth - whichem 
men free, and verily here was his few 
The boy of the union he had Hiam 
had gone into battle for his couy 
the Carvers of old; and like thea 
vers of old had he fought and § 
Through the liquid fire and the gas a 
the hot steel and the hell he had jel 
| men to victory glorious. He hada 
ceived his death-wound in the } 
which turned the war for humanity, 
months he had hovered between life 
death in a French hospital. And one 
way homeward he had come to a forkme 
the journey. He had turned, not to te: 
earthly home of his fathers, but to the 
abiding-place of illustrious Carvers whos 
names had been legion 
Steadily, with a pride which a shallow 
generation could never appreciate, old 
John kept his place in that long line of 
march to the cemetery beside the casket 
draped with the flag which generations of 
Carvers had served and died for. And 
the town in that hour lost its facetious. 
ness in thinking of John Carver, the at- 
torney who spent his days waiting for 
the cases which never came. The hearts 
of our townfolk went out to him. They 
realized what it meant to have families 
like the Carvers sprinkled yet throughout 
the land. 
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WO wafers as delicate as 

the petals of a rose, and 
between them nestling a choco- 
late filling of rare appeal. 
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HE cemetery was reached, The sim- 

ple services were held above the open 

grave. The last of the Carvers was low- 

ered to his eternal sleep. A salute was 

fired. The bugler fr Fort Ethan Al 

len played the notes of the sad, sweet 

refrain that died on the spring air like 
a final benediction 

And old John, at the foot of the grave 

realized then what his sacrifice of al 

that he had held of value in life had 

BE MODIS? - SBD meant one night in an old-fashioned gat 

den, back over many springtimes. He 

sensed once more honor and prestige and 

homage descend upon the house ol 

Carver. He looked into the faces o 

those about him, and a wonderful light 

| broke over his « fine countenance 

| His eyes lost their lackluster look. In 

the great emotion of the moment he broke 

out in one great, b iful admission 0 

soul delivery and death of doubt: _ 

; 4 ; | “Mine eyes have seen the glory oj the 

Cues. 1. Hatert’s iB coming of the Lord!” 

| He cried it passionately, 

: | And in that mom 10 one marveled 
ecenenid to oft. clean, a F , a “These are the fulfillment of the jug 
ace it gvercomes ments from the Most High. This 's . 
ae mma 11 His ways 
B A or Frowners pathway to peac Rk the oa 


j d righteous 
smooth out the wrinkles and crow’s feet that just an if . ” : 
mar vour beautv—while you sleep. They are of the Lord! p li 
absolutely harmless—simple and easy to use—a Strange. strange 1 s from the lps 
toilet necessity. Made in two styles. Frowners for surange, 5 ; all have 
betweenthe eyes. Fradicatorsfor linesin theface. of an atheist. It t a * 
Either kind sold in 30c. 60c and $1.00 boxes, in- sce it was not; } 
Soup Be. clvping bookies ~ Dreesie Tobie Hint, ot Sine | Part of the ceremony. oO | cana 
J epartment atores everywhere. . ~ cin . 
Prot. i. HUBERT, Toledo, Ohio is ove Maen peg om recetit pm poe ey was ge? ersion Jo : ome at last 
. & P. Co. (Two Women is penance an 
1784 East 68th St. Cleveland, Ohio had made h ¢ 
into his reward. 


Such is ANOLA, the dessert 
dainty that ever invites you to 
“try just one more.” 
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.. |. with Johnson’s Prepared Wax and a cloth—you don’t need brushes, 
sprays or mops of any kind. Simply apply the Wax with a cloth—very little rub- 
bing is required to produce an exquisite, lustrous polish of great beauty and durability. 
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Tet easy, practical way te pene and preserve finished surfaces is 
ns 
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: A Johnson’s Prepared Wax gives perfect results over any finish—varnish, shellac, oil, 

hearts etc. It imparts a hard, dry, velvety polish which is impervious to water, dust, scratches, heel- 

Ther « marks, finger-prints, etc. The finish obtained is always sanitary, durable and disinfecting. 

milies 

= OHN SON’ ARED WAX 
JOHNSON’S PREPARED W. 

. Paste -Liquid - Powdered 

a Johnson’s Prepared Wax is not only a polish, but a wonderful preservative —it 

p was forms a thin, protecting film over the varnish, similar to the service rendered by a piece of 

ae plate glass over a desk, table or dresser-top. 

r like Johnson’s Prepared Wax is made in paste, liquid and powdered form. We recommend the 


Liquid Wax for polishing furniture, leather goods, woodwork and automobiles. Use the Paste Wax for polishing floors 
rave, of all kinds—wood, linoleum. tile and marble. 





had For a Perfect Dancing Surface 

| ee Just sprinkle Johnson’s Powdered Wax over any surface—marble, tile, wood, composition, etc. 
al The feet of the dancers will spread the Wax, polishing the floor and immediately putting it in perfect condition for 
; of dancing. Conveniently put up in shaker top cans. 

i : Insist upon your dealer supplying you with “Johnson’s.” Do not accept a substitute. 
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S.C. JOHNSON & SON, Racine, Wisconsin, U. S. A. 
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The Difference Between 
A House and A Home 


One word marks this difference— 
PROTECTION. 

The modern home means to its owner not 
only shelter, not only comfort and beauty, 
but also safety from fire, and the modern 
way of making sure of this safety is by 
building throughout of 


NATCO-HOLLOW TILE 


The Natco house is warmer in winter and cooler 
in summer—thanks to the enclosed air spaces in the 
tile. It is damp proof and vermin proof, solid and 
substantial, permanent and enduring, and best of 
all it is everlastingly safe. 

Natco walls are built of a single thickness of the 
large hollow tile, whose surfaces are scored on the 
outside to take the beautiful stucco finish, and on 
the inside tohold wall plaster permanently and well 
without cracking. 

Natco costs less than brick and concrete, and but 
little more than less permanent frame construction, 

When you think of building think of Natco, Send 
to-day for the interesting 32-page book ' Fire Proof 
Houses”. It shows you how other discriminating 
people have built beautiful houses of Natco. 


NATIONAL FIRE :PRGDFING - COMPANY - 


102 Federal Street i Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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IMPORTANT NEWS for you may 

be found on page 158 of this issue. 
Don't miss it. 





Full size white en- 
ameled tub, nick- 
eled 12-gallon tank. 
Closes up in 3 sq. ft. 

‘| space. nm castors: 
roll it anywhere. 

“\ Heater attachment 
for gas, gasoline or 
kerosene. Water heats 


10188 6th St., Detroit, Mich. 


Two Lights 
On One Socket 








| on the other side of the street. 
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| Possibly, but Tina didn’t, for Bubber 
| skirmished around the motor and kept it 
| between them. Nobody peached. Tina 
| hurried up the street, just as a white man 


leaned out of his car and called: 
“Corporal! Oh, Corporal!” 
“Yas suh!” Instinctively he saluted— 


| which was Bubber’s best stunt. 


“Step here one moment, please.” 
“Suttin’ly, suh!” It being a perfectly 


| safe place to step, safe from the disap- 


pearing Tina, Bubber passed to the off 
side, and stood stiffly at attention. Then 
he saw that it was not an officer, but a 
middle-aged civilian with burnside whis- 
kers. 

At one squint Bubber sized him up, a 
prosperous business man, stranger to 
Vicksburg, and a Northerner. So the cor- 
poral added a few extra frills for tourist 
consumption. 

“You are a corporal?” the stranger 
inquired briskly. 

“Yas suh!” 

“Where did you serve?” 

“Camp Pike, suh!” 

“T’m looking for a colored manager.” 

“Cullud manager, suh? Suttinly, suh.” 

“Yes, with military experience. Have 
you time to go with me to the hotel?” 

Time? Bubber had nothing else. 

“Yas suh, I could spare a few minutes.” 

“Then step in. I desire to confer with 
you.” 
“Confer? Yas suh!” Bubber glanced 
in Tina’s direction. She had paused to 
question a negro in front of Richardson’s, 
and seemed threatening a return. So 
Bubber stepped into the car beside a liv- 
eried chauffeur. The car was a very good 
car, and swift enough for all purposes. 
The main trouble was that it headed south 
and must pass Tina in a few yards. He 
shriveled up on the front seat and hoped, 
but her sharp eyes spied him. 

“You, Bubber! Whar you gwine?” 
Tina must be powerful riled to yell so 
loud when he was riding with white folks. 

Things might have rocked along se- 
renely if the chauffeur had kept straight 
on. But at the next corner, according 
to traffic-rules, he turned and came back 
This 
caught Bubber going and coming, Tina 
yelled again, and started running after the 
car. 

It was now a scant two blocks to the 
Carroll Hotel, and Bubber covered them 
with neck twisted back, watching Tina 
run. At the hotel door it took that fat 
white man so long to squeeze out of his 
car that Tina mighty nigh beat him to it. 
Worse than that, Tina knew where he 
had to come out. She waited, glaring 
through the glass door, and her temper 
would get sour. _d 

Dread certainty hung upon his rear, 
and Bubber had no heart to think about 
what lay ahead, or what the white man 
wanted. The stranger walked in advance 
to a couple of leather chairs at the rear, 
and sat down. 

“Corporal, have a seat.” 

“Thankee, suh!” Bubber remained 
standing, partly because the head porter 


was scowling at him, and partly because 


he got a hunch that this was to beg 
tary proceeding. a 

“May I ask your name?” the 
man inquired. 

“Corp'ral John Kinney Watts, sui 
“T am Mr. Weedon, Ezra Weedgu 
Cincinnati.” g 

Even with the identifying streg i 
upon “Ezra” and “Cincinnati,” this @ 
veyed no clue to Bubber, § 

“Yas suh—suttinly, 
salute. 

Mr. Ezra Weedon of Cincinnati 
round and well-fed jowls, hairily drapam 
at lower right and left respectively, i 
clasped two plump hands upon a gi 
headed cane and began: a 

“Having just purchased a plantation 
the delta, I propose putting into éign 
certain ideas of my own conceming 
management.” i 

“Nachelly, suh, nachelly!”  Bubbes 
couldn’t nail his mind to Mr. Weedon tie 
til he sidled around and placed a columm 
between himself and Tina’s boring eye 

“Observation convinces me that them 
too little method about the plantingg 
cotton—it’s too indolent.” a 

“Vas suh, dese lazy niggers jes sloshe 
aroun’ like pot-licker in a po’ dog.” 

“By which you mean?” Mr, Weed 
was collecting information. 

“Pot-licker, suh—pot-licker! Aint yi 
never heered it slosh when de po’ dogay 
to rustle too rapid?” 

“Ah, indeed?” 


A WHITE man either understands iif 
ger idiom or he doesn’t. To thm 
who do not, explanations are vain & 
Bubber shied off from the po’-dog sili 

“Country niggers loafs along, wae 
lick an’ a promise. I wonders how 
ever gits anything did.” 

By instinct of blind luck Bubber had 
led directly into Mr. Weedon’s hand, ai 
opened his strongest suit. 

“As to the white people, the lam 
owners?” 

“It p’vokes ’em turrible, suh. Dey sa 
on de sto’ gallery an’ cusses ‘cause 
damniggers wont work.” 

“Exactly so,” Mr. Weedon nodded 
“That’s my precise contention.” - 

Thereupon Mr. Ezra Weedon swe 
his chair, resting a left hand upon the 
cane, and raising a right forefinget=a 
suming that characteristic and forme 
pose in which his portrait had been painted 
for the Cincinnati Chamber of Commettt 

“Now, Corporal, we are getting to oy 
point.” 

“T sees yo’ p’int, suh.” 

“Tt is this: the richest country on eat 
is being wasted by inefficient cultivaay 
—no order, no discipline.” — 

“Dat’s de Gawd’s troof, misters 
No dis’pline. Now, in de army, sub— : 

“Ves, I’ve considered thatthoraal 
Suppose we oroniens our military 3 
to the cotton-fields.” ‘ate 

“T ’clare to goodness, Mr. Weedon, = 
a spontaneous outburst of admirauiiies 
“how come you thought o’ dat? : 
aint never worked in nary cotton-paSie 

“No,”—he smiled benignantly a 


suh!”—anothe 
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50,000 ae were killed in 19 months of the 
reat war. 


400,000 Americans succumbed to Influenza in 


6 months of the epidemic, 
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“Women's Favorite Gem 


VERDA PEARLS 
18-inch length with gold 
spring-ring clasp $15.00 


—@Ohe Pearl 


No jewel has enjoyed such popularity among women through all ages as has the pearl. 


And,La Tausca Pearls, reproducing all the beauty, daintiness and charm which make Na- 
ture’s pearls priceless, are quite within your reach, a constant source of pride and delight. 


Offered by your jeweler in 15-, 18-, 24- and 30-inch lengths 
and in the several sizes of genuine pearls, daintily boxed in 
satin and velvet. In prices as hig’ as $500—at your jewe'er’s. 
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deductions are reached by logical proc- 
esses of the mind, in the solitude of my 
study, where I applied the axiomatic laws 
of industrial evolution.” 

“You did?” 

“And here I find them verified by data 
collected on a personal inspection of the 
property I recently purchased. My rea- 
soning was correct.” 

“Sho was!” It tickled Bubber to co- 
incide with successful argument. 

“Now to business. You impress me 
as a man of experience in planting.” 

“Sperience? Lordee, mister, I used 
to study "bout cotton when I warn’t knee- 
high to a duck—couldn’t skacely peep 
over de rows.” 

“Such was my inference!”—with a nod 
of satisfaction. “Please favor me with 
your opinion as to what is so radically 
and fundamentally wrong with cotton- 
culture. Speak freely.” 

This was taking off the bridles and 


turning Bubber free in a mighty wide pas- 
ture. If ever there was an open chance 
for a long-distance talker to spread him- 
self, Bubber had it. He cut his eye 
around to see that none of the home-folks 
could overhear. Then he got started. 

“To tell de troof, suh, an’ be honest— 
I hates to tote tales against my own color, 
but it’s de kind o’ behavior what dem nig- 
gers carries on.” 

“Please give particulars—minute par- 
ticulars.” 

“Well, suh, de biggest majority o’ nig- 
ger in pickin’-time, he grabs two or three 
handfuls here an’ dere, den knocks off 
an’ hikes to town.” 

“Leaving thirty-cent 
field?” 

“Thirty-doller cotton wouldn’t hinder, 
not ef ‘twas a circus or a lawsuit drawin’ 
him. It’s de same way when a nigger’s 
breakin’ up, or plantin’, or layin’ by. Ev’y 
feller ac’ jes like he zire.” 


cotton in the 
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“What remedy would you Suggest?” 
“Reggerlations, suh,” Bubber ansy 
scenting the dope that the White ma 


wanted. “Reggerlations, like ys RO 
our war.” : 

“Good!” Mr. Weedon rubbed his 
| hands and kept nodding at this seriatin 


confirmation of his 
Bubber warmed up. 
“I'd sho love to take a bunch 
gers—same as dey taken ‘croots,’” 
“Take what? 
“Croots. Croots!” 
“What are they?” 
“Wild niggers, 


deductions, whip 


0’ Dig. 


when de sergeant fug 





| ketches ‘em, an’ begins to make ‘em 
tame.” 
“Well,” — inquiringly, — “how would 


| you manage?” 


“Manage dem niggers? Easy. Jes ling 
up my hoe-gang, say: ‘ ’Tention! Bog 
face! March!’—smack into He middle 9’ 
de cotton-patch. Skirmish line when we 
reach dat p’int. Den say you do dis a 
you do dat. Do it, nigger, an’ git it dd 


6 your was no sham or pretense about 
the fervor of Corporal Watts, mt 
now. At first, like a good actor, he had 
played his part, played so weil as to make 
himself feel it—and love it—just as ke 
convinced the white man. 

“Excellent! Excellent!” Mr, Em 
Weedon applauded. “You would tig 
the plantation bell and march them out to 
duty?” 

“No suh! Ef it’s jes de same to you, 
suh, I’d have me a drum, an’ beat dati 
de mornin’. ’Pears like a drum is a heap 
mo’ rousin’ dan what a bell is. A drum 
kinder itches a nigger’s laigs, an’ makes 
him travel.” 

“Then the colored people would fd 
low you, and obey you?” 

“Not ef I say ‘cullud people.’ But om 
time dere was a migger, suh, what didtt 
—an’ he sho’ become a lesson to de tt 
ders.” 

The eyes of Mr. Weedon opened wide. 
Curiosity tingled at his tongue. But hed 
been warned before venturing South tht 
certain details of Southern life must not 
be probed. 

“So you would permit your laborers @ 
lose no time?” 


“No suh, not me! Dat’s de fust thing 


' de sergeant beats into a burr-head. 


I tells him to do dis at twelve o'clock, I 
doesn’t mean quarter-pas’ twelve. Heres 
de way wid a nigger, suh: de boss specify 
do dis at twelve; an’ de nigger loti 
aroun’ till ha’-pas’ three befo’ he mer 
bers. Den he sets down to ponder awillé 
an’ look at de job. Lookin’ wont gt 
nary job did—no suh. I done tried, Net 
week at ten o’clock, or de day atter, maj: 
be dat same job mought fall in de migeets 
min’ once mo’. Den he jes rambles oulet 
sight, an’ waits for his boss to forgit. 

“T thought so.” Mr. Weedon pr 2 
a small black book and noted the accul™ 
data. 

“But believe me,”—Bubber expanded 
his enthusiasm, —‘I’d nachelly av 
me a squad of right-now niggers. 

“Ri w?” 

a niggers what Dey orders 
on de dot.” 

“Then you are tl 
Weedon closed his n 
Mr. Weedon was a man who pf 
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OW does it feel to earn $1000 a week? 
H How does it feel to have earned 





int fst $200,000 in four years? How does it 
ake ‘em fel to be free from money worries? How 
does it feel to have everything one can want? 
would MH These are questions I shall answer for the 
iesefit of my reader out of my own personal 
Jes line ence. And I shall try to explain simply 
"Bout wd dearly the secret of what my friends call 
rr ae omenal success. 
idle ¢ - begin four years ago. 
hen We # Atthat time my wife and I and 
dis an’ HH yr two babies were living on 
it did!’ @ wy earnings of twenty-five dol- 
lars a week. We occupied a tiny 
wore the simplest clothes, 
¢ that Ht to be satisfied with the 
ts, at cheapest entertainment and 
he had dreamed sweet dreams of the 
'o make @ time when I should be earning 
t as be fifty dollars a week. That was 
the limit of my ambition. In- 
Em @ ‘td, it seemed to be the limit 
ding of my possibilities. For I was 
: out to but an average man, without in- 
fuential friends, without a lib- 
eal education, without a domi- 
tO yOu, mating personality, and without 
- dat in money. e 
a heap @ With nothing to begin with I 
\ drum @ lave become the sole owner of 
makes # * business which has paid me 
wer $200,000 in clear profits 
ld fob during the past four years and 
which now pays me more than 
a thousand dollars a week. I 
put one did not gamble. I did not make 
-didat my money in Wall Street. My 
de uk @% business is not a war baby—on the contrary 


many others in my line have failed since tke 
wider. wer le $ 
it he In four years the entire scheme of my life 
he that gaa Instead of living in a two by 


flat, we occupy our own home, built for 


st not > oe agg $60,000. We have three 
es, r children go to private 

rers tO Mthools. We have everything we ine and 
phe the best of everything. Instead of 

- thing Seming of fifty dollars a week I am dream- 
1 EF @ % @ terms of a million dollars—with greater 
ock, I gi of my dream coming true than my 
Here’ What ~~ ark earning fifty dollars a week. 
vec Pe wae t about this remarkable 
ical honge t transformed me, almost over- 

from a slow-going, easily-satisfied 
mem @ ‘trige man—into a positive, quick-acting, 


0 greene every obstacle, and who 
Gominates every situation? It 
miy- began with a question my wife asked me 
evening after reading an article in a 
magazine about a great engineer who was 
to eam a $50,000 salary. 
; ao suppose it feels to earn $1000 
replied: he asked. And without thinking, 
gage T haven’t the slightest idea, my 
” We e ay 7 * i out is to earn 
, ughed, and soon the question 
yy mee forgotten. “ 
le night, and for weeks afterward, 
ito my Question and my reply kept popping 
tis of the I began to analyze the quali- 
Pa successful men in our town. What 
they want? as them to get everything 
ey are not better educated 
» SOme are far less intelligent. 
ve possessed some quality 
ethaps it was their mental 


individual who admits no de- 
nt git feat, wh 
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Tells How He Accomplished It 


attitude; perhaps they look at things from 
an entirely different angle than I. Whatever 
it was, that “something” was the secret of 
their success. It was the one thing that 
placed them head and shoulders above me in 
money-raising ability. In all other ways we 
were the same. 
Determined to find 


out what that vital 


spark of success is, I bought books on every 





How it Feels to Earn 
$1000 a Week 


By a Young Man Who Four Years Ago Drew a $25 a Week Salary. 


Earning a thousand dollars a week makes 
me feel secure against want. It gives me the 
money with which to buy whatever will 
make my family happy. It enables me to 
take a chance on an investment that looks 


good, without worrying about losing the 
money. It frees my mind of financial wor- 
ries. It has made me healthier, more, con- 


tented, and keener minded. It is the greatest 
recipe I know for happiness. 
Prof. Haddock’s lessons, rules 
and exercises in will training 
have recently been compiled 
and published in book form by 
the Pelton Publishing Co., of 
Meriden, Conn. I am author- 
ized to say that any reader who 
cares to examine the book may 
do so without sending any 
money in advance. In other 
words, if, after five days’ read- 
ing, you do not feel that the 
book is worth $3.50, the sum 
asked, return it and; you will 
owe nothing. When you receive 
your copy for examination I 
suggest that you first read the 
articles on the law of great 
thinking; how to develop ana- 
lytical powers; how to perfectly 
concentrate on any subject; 
how to guard against errors in 
thought; how to drive from the 
mind unwelcome _ thoughts; 





“‘How Do You Suppose It Feels to Earn $1000 a Week?’’ She Asked. 


subject that pertained to the mind. I fol- 
lowed one idea after another. But I didn’t 
seem to get anywhere. Finally, when almost 
discouraged, I came across a copy of “Power 
of Will.” Like a bolt out of a clear sky there 
flashed in my brain the secret I had been 
seeking. There was the real, fundamental 
principle of all success—Power of Will. There 
was the brain faculty I lacked, and which 
every successful man possesses. 

“Power of Will” was written by Prof. 
Frank Channing Haddock, a scientist, whose 
name ranks with such leaders of thought as 
James, Bergson and Royce. After twenty 
years of research and study he had completed 
the most thorough and constructive study of 
will power ever made. I was astonished to 
read his statement that “The will is just as 
susceptible of development as the muscles of 
the body!” And Dr. Haddock had actually 
set down the very rules, lessons and exercises 
by which anyone could develop the will, 
making it a bigger, stronger force each day, 
simply through an easy progressive course of 
training. 

It is almost needless to say that I at once 
began to practice the exercises formulated by 
Dr. Haddock. And I need not recount the 
extraordinary results that I obtained almost 
from the first day. Shortly after that I took 
hold of a business that for twelve years had 
been losing money. I started with $800 of 
borrowed capital. During my first year I 
made $30,900. My second year paid me 
$50,000. My third year netted me $70,000. 
Last year, due to increased costs of materials, 
my profits were only 50,000, though my vol- 
ume of business increased. New plans which 
I am forcing through will bring my profits 
for the present fiscal year up to $65,000. 


how to develop fearlessness; 
how to use the mind in sick- 
ness; how to acquire a domi- 
nating personality. 


Never before have business men and women needed 
this help so badly as in these trying t'mes. Hundreds 
of real and imaginary obstacles confront us every day, 
and only those who are masters of themselves and 
who hold their heads up will suc*eed. “Power cf 
Will,” as never before, is an absolute necessity—an 
investment in self-culture which no one can afford 
to deny himself. 

Some few doubters will scoff at the idea of will power 


being the fountain-head of wealth, position and every- 
thing we are striving for. But the great mass of 
intelligent mren and women will at least investigate 
for themselves by sending for the book at the pub- 
I'sher’s r'sk. am sure that any book that has done 
for me—and for thousands of others—what ‘Power 
of Will’ has done—‘s well worth invest'gating. It is 
interes‘ing to note that among the 350.000 owners 
of ‘‘Power of Will’ are such prominent men as Su- 
preme Court Justice Parker; Wu Ting Fang, ex-U. 8. 


Chinese Ambassador; Lieut.-Gov, McKelv'e of Ne- 
braska; Acsistant Postmaster-General Britt; General 
Manager Christeson of Wells-Fargo Express Co. c. 


St. Elmo Lewis; Governor Arthur Capper of Kansas, 
and thousands of others. Im fact, today ‘Power of 
Will’ is just as important, and as necessary to a man’s 
er woman’s equipment for success, as a dictionary. 
To try to succeed without “Power cf Will’’ is like 
trying to do business without a telephone. 

As your first step in will training, I suggest itmme{- 
ate action in this matter before you. Tt ‘s not even 
necessary to write a letter. Use the form below. if 
you prefer, addressing it to the Pelton Publishing 
Company, 31-S Wilcox Block, Meriden, Conn., and 
the book will come by return mail. This one act may 
mean the turning point of your life, as it has meant 


to me ard to so many others. 

The publisher feels that great a werk should 
b> kept as low priced as peasible, but in view cf the 
enormous increase in tha cost of every manufacturing 


item, the present edition will be the last sok! at the 
present price. e next ed'tion will cost more, I 
urge you to send in the coupon now 





PELTON PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
31-S Wilcox Block, Meriden, Conn., 


I will examine a copy of “Power of Will’ at 
your risk. I agree to remit $3.50 or remail the 
book in five days. 





Name.... died Nees kn sWibeae ean ema 
Fe SET en. ee x 
City.... States. cccvavdcaivn wee 
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Huyler’s Hard Candies 


Huyler’s offers a variety in candies so wide 
and varied that you can always find just 
what you want whenever you want it. 

For instance—Huyler’s Hard Candies, made 
from the purcst of sugar and deliciously 
flavored with fruits and spices. Packed in 
convenient air-tight tins and sealed glass 
jars. 





Ask for your favorite 


*125 per 
pound 
67 Stores™ Agencies 
almost everywhere 


In Canada- agencies: factory and store in Toronto 
Prices Higher in Pacific Coast States 
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White House 
<cmmmw Coffee and Teas 


a ___ You are not doing justice if you 
coupons and schemes 


buy coffee with premiums, 4 
attached. If q* 


knickknacks and jewelry, buy 


you want 


them separately for what they 

are worth—don’t buy them with your coffee and teas and 
pay twice their value. White House Coffee and Teas 
are never sold in bulk. The unbroken label is your 
protection and our guarantee. 


DWINELL-WRIGHT COMPANY 


cipal Coffee Roasters BOSTON—CHICAGO 
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self on rapid-fire 
things snappily. 

“Want me? Mister, what yoy ai 
do wid me?” Bubber got sania 
what might happen inside the hotel: i 
knew what Tina would do with him Why 
he went out. Mr. Weedon radiated « 
cessive amiability. 

“I have always maintained th 
that these haphazard methods of a 
tion, which apparently permeate Your a 
tire commercial routine, could be obviaty 
by methodical utilization of resources, 4s 
a business man, you follow me?” __ 

“Sholy, suh. You aint lost me~y’ 

“This cataclysm of war has suppiei 
our opportunity. A preponderance of 
your agricultural population being colori 
or negroid, and—pardon me for alluday 
to historical traits, and stating them ta. 
fully—this population is of racial herediy 
and environment whose inevitable ten. 
ency lies toward what I may describe x 
a stealing-away into the paths of climti 
lassitude.” 

“Yas suh, yas suh!” Bubber blinked 
“De nigger sho is a crafty hand to lie 
steal; but dey mighty nigh broke him a 
de army.” 

“Such are the indubitable premise’ 
Mr. Weedon struck his favorite gait ani 
drove on. “My conclusion is this? Thee 
colored youths have been trained unde 
competent officers. They have gained a 
sense of duty, realized the value of tim, 
felt their responsibility, dependence.” 

“Sholy, suh—’pendents draws fiftes 
dollars a munt—ef de soljer allots like 
wise—” 

“And they must necessarily bring sud 
qualities to their civilian pursuits. Iti 
the greatest blessing that ever happen 
for the colored race.” 

“Sho is. Thirty dollars he’ps em togt 
by. An’ Gawd knows dey needs hep’ 
Bubber tried to steer the conversa 
toward a touch, while Mr. Ezra Weedn 
steadily held his course: 

“My ambition is to aid this noble wor 
—to be a pioneer in bringing about 
ditions which will benefit the colori 


race.” 


decisions, and dg 





Wart 








ENEFITS! At this happy suggestion 
Bubber perked up and licked his 
lips. ' 

“Bear in mind, however, the enterpns { 
should be self-supporting, nay, shodd 
even be profitable.” A pecuniary smi 
flickered on Mr. Weedon’s lips. “Else! 
becomes a charity, and tends to lessen the 
self-respect of those who receive.” 

“Yas suh.” Keen on the trail, 
lost sight of ‘Tina, who was getting? 
and wrathier while she waited. — 

“So I mean to try the experiment A 
man like yourself, familiar with the psy: 
chology of your own race, and trained 
army habits, should be able to infuse § 
spirit into the tenants. Simply ¢ 
you could lead them to work. 

“Lead ’em to it—dat’s me. 

“For this service I can afford to 
say, fifty dollars a month to begin Wi 
house and provisions furnished. se 

“Pervisions!” Bubber grinned all # 
himse!f as Mr. Ezra Weedon toed t 








of joyful coaversation. io 
spe t thri 
aoe = fe tanga But Mr. Weel- 


driving a frugal bargain. bu 
on knew to a penny the salaries pa 
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Reg. US. SIT. Pat. Off. 
200 YEARS OF WMUSICAL INSTRUMENT MAKING 2 

NEW plan. Wurlitzer, the largest general music house in the 

world, is offering the finest musical instruments with complete 

outfits at ove price. With each instrument comes a hand- 

some carrying case, all attachments and extra parts, music rack, in- 

struction book and book of mutical selections. This new plan gives 


at a tremendous saving all the things that ‘otherwise you wo 
ave to buy separately at regular prices. 


Complete 
Musical Outfits 


Sent On Trial 


Any Wurlitzer Complete Musical Outfit will be sent for a full week’s 
free trial in your own home. Play the instrument as if it were your 
own. At the end of the week return the instrument and outfit at our 
expense if you wish. 


Convenient Monthly Payments 


If you decide to keep the instrument, you may pay the direct-from- 
manufacturer price in small monthly sums. A few cents a day will 
make one of these beautiful instruments and outfits your own. 


These Complete Outfits are ready. Send for one on free trial. 
Violin Mellophone Flute Mandolin Banjo-Ukelele Hawaiian 
Cornet Trap Drum Bugle Tenor Banjo Banjo Guitar 
Saxophone Clarionet Fife Banjo- Banjo-Guitar Viola 
Trombone Piccolo Guitar Mandolin Ukelele Cello 


Send for Catalo 


The instrument of your choice and everything in the 
complete outfit fully illustrated and described, with 
full details of the free trial and easy payment plan. 
Weare manufacturers of all musical instruments. This 
wonderful catalog is a veritable musical encyclopedia. 
We will send it to you free and without obligation. 
Mention the musical instr:ment in which you are 
interested. Mail the coupon now. 


The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co., Dept. 1167 
117 E. 4th St., Cincinnati, O.—329 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co., Dept. 1167. 
117 E. 4th St., Cincinnati, O.—329 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, IL 


Send me your new catalog with illustrations in color 
and full description of the Wurlitzer Complete Outfits 
and details of the free trial and easy payment offer. 


Address 
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(Musical instrument in which Iam especially interested 
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a Magnificent a. 
and Design 


New Sonora is the instrument you are proud 
to own. It is known as the finest phono- 
graph that can be made and it is designed for 
critical buyers who are accustomed to demand 
the best. For its matchless tone, superb appear- 
ance, and many exclusive and important fea- 
tures, you will choose the famous 











THE INSTRUMENT OF QUALITY 


OnorT 


CLEAR AS.A BELL 





Sonora plays ALL MAKES of disc records perfectly 
without extra attachments. Its tone is a joy —clear, 
truthful, mellow, vibrant, overflowing with charm. 
Made for years of service and satisfaction, the Sonora 
lives up to your utmost expectations. 

The upright cabinets of the Sonora are notable for 
their “bulge” design lines, typical of the finest furni- 
ture. This construction is made possible by patented 
processes and is exclusively Sonora’s. 





These superb period models are now available— 





LOUIS XVI GOTHIC ADAM 
(illustrated above) CHIPPENDALE COLONIAL 
WILLIAM @ MARY LOUIS XV QUEEN ANNE 
DUNCAN PHYFE JACOBEAN SHERATON 


and ITALIAN RENAISSANCE 
Sonora is licensed and operates under BASIC PATENTS 
of the phonograph industry 
Prices range from $50 to $1000 


Today send for General Catalog J or Period Catalog JX 
These will be sent free on request 


Sonora Phonograph Sales Company, Ince. 
GEORGE E. BRIGHTSON, President 
279 Broadway, New York City Toronto: Ryrie Bldg. 
DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


The Highest Class Talking Machine in the World 
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2. Saar _" tation managers, and shaved his gener. 
Oe SFT Tt. T_T! ity by fifty per cent. 
“Would you accept such an offer?” 

“Wid reg’iar rations—ev’y Saddy Y ight 
Sholy, suh, I’d hire out for dat.” 

“Very well; we will draw a contng 
Can you go to the plantation with n 
to-morrow morning, and look over 
ground.” 

“Now, lemme see,”—negotiations my 
be prolonged until they gave mik~ 
“lemme see. I got a heap o’ business, a 
couldn’t leave Vicksburg widout settiy’ 
some bills.” 

“Very commendable. Always 
honest debts.” — 

“I does, suh. But dis riz up so one. 
pected dat I’m caught jes a leetle shor. 
an’—” 

It seemed painful to admit his temp. 
rary embarrassment; but military men ar 
absent-minded beggars, for whom succes. 
ful commerce must make allowance, % 
Mr. Weedon considered. 

“It might be possible to arrange ; 
slight advance on your salary—if yu 
wouldn’t object?” 


Og ew bhi When this white man ws 
beginning to talk financial? Object? 
When Mr. Weedon was hauling out : 
bloated purse and unstrapping the mb- 
ber band? If Bubber kept his mouth 
shut, he might land four bits. 

“T should think about—about—” Th 
philanthropist fumbled with his roll, big- 
ger than a roll of spiral puttees. Bubber’ 
eyes bulged, and ambitions swelled, 
Mr. Weedon laid a five-spot on the am 
of his chair. 

It would have saved a period of ago 
nized suspense if Mr. Weedon had tumed 
over that bill to Bubber instead of tun- 
ing it over on the arm of his chair a 
smoothing out the wrinkles. Those fer 
little wrinkles didn’t matter betwem 
friends. Then Mr. Weedon tumed i 
back again, and smoothed the bill om th 
other side. For he was thinking om, 
So was Bubber, thinking deeply, al 
sweating. His feet wouldn’t stand sil]; 
his itching palms quivered to grab thut 
five-spot before Mr. Weedon could change 
his mind. But the gentleman from Ci- 
cinnati didn’t let go. It was a peculiarly 
of his that he hated to let go. Now he 
took up the money and held it in his band. 
Mr. Weedon was meditating while Bubber 
was sweating. Mr. Weedon’s hand, with 
the bill, traveled back to the purse. Was 
he going to wrap it back on the wad? No 
Mr. Weedon added the five spot to 
twenty and smoothed out both together. 

“Corporal Watts, I'll take your receipt 
for twenty-five dollars—account 0 first 
month’s salary. This should cover yout 
moving-expenses, et cetera.” 

“Et setter, yas sth—jes make dit 
writin’ to suit yourself.” Ten lean, prt 
hensile fingers clutched the bills, and 
mashed them up. 

The drawing of a receipt and — 
signature created unnecessary deli 
Bubber didn’t care what he signed; 
craved an exit, and backed toward 
door, with Mr. Weedon following ® 
talking. To a person in a hurry it see 
that Mr. Weedon would never get thro 
talking—whole passel o’ stuff about ste 
ing trains and securing labor, while Bu 
was studying about nothing 


















It is significant that so many men who once 
smoked expensive Turkish cigarettes return 
from overseas to their clubs in the land of 
plenty—and buy Fatimas. 


Doubtless some of them first became acquaint- 
ed with Fatima by chance or of necessity, in 


PAINTED FOR LIGGETT & MYERS TOBACCO CO, 


camp or afield. But neither chance nor 
necessity now dictates their choice. 


They have merely “discovered” that Fatima’s 
delicately balanced Turkish blend leaves them 
feeling “fit,” even if they happen to smoke 


more often than usual. G Hi , te 2 


KATIMA 


A Sensible Cigarette 
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h. Boy Products 


Use Soap and Water 


What’s to be done when little grimy 
fingers have marred the beauty of painted 
walls or woodwork? 


If the paint used was Dutch Boy White- 
Lead and Dutch Boy Flatting Oil, the 
surface can be easily and thoroughh 
cleaned with soap, water,and a sponge or 
soft cloth —as often as necessary, with- 
out streaking or discoloration. 


Dutch Boy Flatting Oil 


Walls have no glare or gloss when Dutch 
Boy Flatting Oil is used. Mixed with 
pure white lead, this new Dutch Boy 
product produces wonderfully soft, rest: 
ful, flat-finish interiors. 


Any Tint 

When you employ this pure lead-and-oil 
paint, you are able to express exactly your 
own ideas of color combination and har- 
mony—your painter supplies the exact tints 
you want, when he mixes the lead and oil. 


y 





Portfolio of Color Designs 
Personality and harmony are 
shown in the portfolio of color 
designs which we shall be glad 
to send you for ten cents. 


Write our nearest branch for portfolio 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 





New York Boston B Chifago _ Cincinnati 
Cleveland St. Lou San Francisco 
JOHN T. LEWIS & fF 0 
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prom withdrawal from those premises. 
Mr. Weedon had journeyed South, nurs- 
an erroneous theory of negro indo- 
lence, now quite corrected by the activity 


of Bubber’s get-away. 


Q man can foresee everything. 
Bubber had forgotten Tina until she 
uprose to confront him, uprose like a 
witch of war, her black hair straggling and 
her eyes ablaze. She was mobilized for an 
offensive, but the corporal got there first. 
“Here, Tina—here’s twenty dollars.” 
“Twenty dollars?” She grabbed the 
money, and the offensive halted. 
“Sholy—twenty-dollar bill. Now come 
‘ong wid me an’ pay ten on our furnicher. 


Den we'll go to de Hot Cat for sumpin 
t’ eat.” 

Bubber kept on walking away from the 
hotel and Mr. Weedon; and kept on talk- 
ing away from any hostile intentions that 
Tina might have. Tina had no intentions 
of any kind. All she had was a muddled 
sensation in the head—and a suspicion. 

“Bubber, whar’d you git dis money?” 

“White man wanted some edvice from 
a ‘sponsible soljer. So I went home fer 
my unyform an’ give it to him.” 

“De unyform?” 

“No! You’s a fool, Tina. I give him 
de edvice.” 

“Uh!” Tina revolved this in her mind 
as she walked on beside him, trying to 
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figure out how much she could afford to 
believe for twenty dollars. At the corner, 
where an electric light shone full upon 
his face, she stopped abruptly. 

“Bubber Jones, tell me de troof. Whar 
did you git all dis money?” 

“T tol’ you; a white man give it to me 
in de hotel.” 

“What fer?” 

“Some edvice, like I say.” 

“Crazy man? Look here, Bubber. No 
white man aint paid you twenty dollars 
fer edvice?” 

“Sence I come to think,” Bubber 
grinned, “he did mention some few words 
concernin’ work on a plantation. But I'll 
have to study a heap ’bout dat part of it.” 








THE MAN WITH THREE NAMES 


(Continued from 
page 77) 
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view. He began to wonder in a detached 
way if in the past he himself had always 
played fair. 

The sum of all these psychological in- 
cursions and cogitations was this: Mans- 
field was giving Betty what she wanted, 
giving it to her because he loved her and 
because another phrase of Maddox’s was 
of recurrent quality: 

“If you deceive her, and she finds it 
out, you will lose her.” 

And he was deceiving her. Maddox 
had advised him to make a clean breast 
of it, and he had permitted that oppor- 
tunity to slip by. This deception, how- 
ever, was neither cynical nor casual; it 
was based upon a kind of unacknowledged 
terror. The truth must be kept from her. 
She must never know that her father was 
not the demigod she painted him. Of 
such is the miracle of love. All this, of 
course, intensified his hatred of Cathewe. 
If Betty ever did find out, it would be 
through Cathewe and his infernal news- 
paper. So Cathewe should be broken. 
Not even Betty—had she wanted to— 
could save the fellow. 

As for Betty, surrounded by these 
labyrinths of tergiversation, she felt her- 
slf confronted by a singular fact: she 
was being covertly snubbed. Nancy 
was snubbing her; the Doctor (who was 
the most honest man in the world) was 
suubbitg her; and that mysterious young 
man and his mother were snubbing her. 
Possessing a healthy pride, Betty dropped 
the idea of finding out what she craved 
to know, 

There was a disturbing phase, too. 
Again and again there came an almost 
inesistible longing to drive into that quiet 
street, stop at that door and ask for 
music. Here in America there was so 
little of it, especially in a small city like 
Bannister, Hidden away in that side- 
street was a great pianist. Upon going 
oer the situation with a frank mind, 
Betty Was sure that it would have been 
‘sy to dismiss the young man had he 
Not been indissolubly linked with the 
marvelous woman who was his mother. 
. wai oe Fabre in the 

whose mother played with 
the fire of a Paderewski! or 


MANSFIELD still kept saddle-horses; 
. and frequently now they two rode 
into the country. 











One frosty morning they dismounted 
at the top of the hill where she had met 
Cathewe. The brown earth and the rusty 
boscage and the flashing blue water of the 
lake evoked in her the desire to sing. 

When the last glorious note died away, 
Mansfield asked in an uncertain voice: 
“What was that?” 

“<The Swallow.’ ” 

“What made you want to sing like 
that?” 

“All this!”—with a gesture. “To see 
grandly is to feel grandly. I love to be 
up high, to see far horizons. I am wild, 
Daddy; they never tamed me.” 

“Did it ever occur to you that you are 
taming me?”—smiling. 

“Are you wild?” she flashed back at 
him. 

“Sometimes I wonder what I am. Some- 
times I wish I could be born over again, 
just the way you'd like~me, to be able 
to anticipate what you want so I wouldn’t 
have to weigh the pro and con of every- 
thing 
“Oh, I shouldn’t care to have you per- 
fect. I wouldn’t have anything to do, 
then. I wouldn’t have anybody to boss.” 

Somehow that meant more to him than 
any other thing, save one, she had ever 
said. She had uttered it half in jest; 
but there was something in her eyes that 
convinced him that if ever a dénouement 
arrived, she would not be without gener- 
osity. What a wonder-child she was! 

“It is glorious up here,” he said, his 
gaze sweeping about. “Wonder who 
moved that flat stone there. Some boy, 
probably, hunting for ants’ nests. The 
fun of being a boy! Honey, I don’t be- 
lieve I ever really was a boy. Your 
grandfather was a religious bigot; any- 
thing a boy wanted to do was wrong in 
the eyes of God. Oh, he was generous 
with material comforts, sent me to col- 
lege and footed the bills without much 
grumbling. But I couldn’t read novels on 
Sunday. I couldn’t go walking or spark- 
ing. I just had to sit around the house 
and go to church three times. I couldn’t 
do anything my boyhood friends did. 
Why, even Maddox could play baseball 
on Sunday; and if he doesn’t go to 
heaven, then it’s no place for an honest 
man.” 

Betty 
Daddy!” 

“It wasn’t funny in those days. I 


laughed joyously. “Poor 





honestly ‘believe it hardened me. I never 
sowed any wild oats, and so my pent-up 
resentment never had any outlet. It be- 
came petrified.” 

“Ts that a guilty conscience?” 

“Have any of us consciences free of 
guilt?” he countered. 


RAVELY Betty walked over to the flat 

stone and touched it with her foot. 
Was silence deception? Was she actually 
deceiving her father? Those letters! Was 
she deceiving her father in regard to 
them? But they were meant for her 
eyes alone. It would be sacrilege for a 
third person to touch them. After all, 
hiding the letters themselves was not de- 
ception. The real deception was that 
she permitted him to believe her heart- 
whole and free. 

Immediately an odd thing happened to 
her mentally. Out of the sunshine and 
the frosty mists came a clear picture. 
She saw that beautiful mother, her white 
hair and her serene face touched magical- 
ly by candlelight: she heard divine music. 
She became afire with the craving to 
hear it again. A most bizarre resolve laid 
hold of her. Everything in her, breeding, 
teaching, tradition, demanded that she 
dismiss this resolve. Nancy nor her 
father wanted Betty Mansfield to know 
that mother and son. The Doctor would 
not have evaded her query without good 
reason. And yet Betty knew instinc- 
tively that these were proper people. 
Moreover, they belonged to that class of 
intellectuals from which she herself had 
received her training. 

“Mother, this is Miss Mansfield,” he 
had said; but he had not added: “My 
name is so-and-so.” 

In her world persons who preferred to 
remain unknown acted thus for significant 
reasons: they did not care to know you 
or be known. But against this was their 
charming hospitality. Had they been 
everyday Bannister folks, she would have 
passed on and forgotten. The unwritten 
law of her kind forbade Betty to cross 
that threshold again. But—she was going 
to cross it that very afternoon. 

“IT am ready,” she said to her father. 

She gathered up the reins and swung 
herself into the saddle. Mansfield fol- 
lowed, rather startled at the abruptness. 

At half after two that afternoon Betty 
opened the gate and hurried up to the 
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*A’Very Agreeable Aperient 


At. all times, you need.to. build up 
“your power of resistance—- the primary 
requisite of which is to put the digestive 
and eliminative organs in prime con 
dition. For this purpose—for young 
and old—there is nothing better than 
Eno’s because it assists nature by re- 
lieving headaches, biliousness, languor 
and the many ills of constipation. 
Try it—first thing in th rning— 
costsadollar a big bottle—but its re- 
sults are as pleasant and superior to 


ordinary preparations as its name is 
distinctive. 


Aspoonful in a glass of water makes 








a pleasant tasting, bubbling drink. 














door of the house with the white clap- 
boards. This haste was an urgency of 
fear—fear that if she hesitated or looked 
back, she would not dare go on with the 
mad adventure. She rang the bell and 
waited. 


CHAPTER XIV 


“THE housemaid opened the door a 
little way, cautiously, to make note 
of the visitor’s character. Here in Amer- 
ica one had to be careful of the front 
doors of frame houses. The instant the 
maid recognized Betty, she drew the door 
full wide. One did not forget Betty over- 
night. 

As the beautiful adventuress, dazzled 
by her temerity, stepped across the 
threshold, the maid closed the hall door 
and opened that which gave into the 
living-room. 
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“I veel announce Ma’m’selle—” began 
the maid in broken English. 

“You are French?” interrupted Betty 
eagerly, in that beloved tongue. 

“But no, ma’m’selle. I am Belgian. I 
am a refugee. Monsieur brought me 
here from New York. I go to summon 
Madame.” 

Charity, thought Betty—the finest 
kind, that permitted the recipient to re- 
tain self-respect. A Belgian refugee in 
Bannister, and domiciled in this house of 
subtle mystery! Somehow this reassured 
Betty that her instinct was right: these 
people were to be trusted in spite of the 
mystery behind which they chose to barri- 
cade themselves. 

She entered the living-room and sat 
down on the lounge. Her heart wasn’t 
quite right; it refused to behave. In 
fact, it was thumping most disloyally. 
Presently she had the courage to look 
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| about. The room was brilliant with 
| shine, and every article stood Out ¢ = 
and invitingly. She had not been able 
| observe very well, that memorable Ms 
|ping in the candlelight. She bec 7 
amazed; and this amazement, cma 
away all personal thought, had the ot 
come effect of lessening her heartbeats 
M ccgeomagrse The Chinese Tug on th 
or was antique, probably the only Ode 
of its kind in this part of the world 
the mantel over the fireplace was a pea 
blow vase. Not an ordinary piece of ree 
niture, not a second-rate painting! Wa 
even in her own home, the finest on Pub 
gon Hill, were there antiques which % 
proached these in beauty and quality 
Here, in a little ordinary clapboard hous 
| Beyond the rosewood piano—th 
| Spread was a rare bit of Japanese gh 
| tapestry, rivaling in color the rugs 
| the wall was a series of photograpis 
From where she sat she could see that 
they were all autographed, and two g 
the photographs she recognized—Rubip 
Stein’s and Paderewski’s. Who could they 
be, and what had brought them to By 
nister? 

Footsteps on the stairs. Betty stood 
up just as the subject of these cogitation 
|entered the room. The hostess came for 
ward with both hands outstretched. wih 
a frankly amused smile on her lips, 

“I know,” she began at once. “Yo 
have come back for some music.” 

“I feel so ashamed! I don’t know. but 
I believe you have hypnotized me, | 
wasn’t invited to come again.” 

_ “Indeed you were,” replied the m- 
sician. 

“I was?”’—delightedly. 

“I do not play for strangers ordinarily; 
and I did play for you.’ 

“Why ?” 

“Because you know how to feel, & 
cause you have a soul which responds to 
beauty, whether it be a picture or 
sound.” Mrs. Cathewe led the girl 
the chair Sonny occupied when she played 
for him. “Sit here where I can see you 
while I play. What is your mood?” 

“My mood? I don’t know exactly. 
Perhaps I’m a little sad,” said Betty. 
“And I am still bewildered over my bolt 
ness.” " 

“In surrendering to a fine craving? 
Nonsense! You will always be welcome 











Come any time when you feel the moot” 
“May I ask you one question? —tml- 


idly. ae 
Mrs. Cathewe hesitated the fraction 0 
a second. ‘Ask it.” 


“Have you ever performed in public? 

With a sigh of relief Mrs. Cathene 
answered: “When I was eighteen, I 
my début in Vienna. But I was not 
success. I am one of those unfortunale 
persons whose nerves go to pieces be 
fore large audiences. I had ambition, bit 
I lacked that incentive which conqus 
nervousness—the dread of poverty. tt 
is peculiar, isn’t it, that truly great artis 
always come from _ that background 
Bread and butter and genius—and I nevet 
had to want for bread and butter. 


GaE struck the opening bars of Me 
delssohn’s “Capriccio.” She po 


that marvelous faculty of playing with- 


out apparently watching the keys. 
a beautiful child she was! 









Poor Sonny, 
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The Crimes We Commit 
Against Our Stomachs 


Showing How Worn-Out Stomachs can be Renewed in 48 Hours 


on the co-operation of his stomach 
than on any other factor. Just as an 
“army moves on its stomach” so does the 
individual. Scientists tell us that 90% of 
all sickness is traceable to the digestive tract. 
Physical efficiency is the backbone of men- 
tal efficiency. Unless our stomachs are effec- 
tively performing their functions in the way 
Nature intended, we can’t be physically fit. 
And unless we're physically fit, we can’t be 
roughly successful. 

Tie Orion Swett Marden, the noted 
writer, says, “the brain gets an immense 
amount of credit which really should go to 
the stomach.” And it’s true—keep the di- 
gestive system in shape and brain vitality is 


Av success in life depends more 


Of course there are successful men who 
have weak digestions, but they are excep- 
tions to the rule. They succeeded in spite 
of their physical condition. Ten times the 
success would undoubtedly be theirs if they 
had the backing of a strong physique and 
a perfect stomach. There are a thousand 
men who owe their success in life to a good 
digestion to every one who succeeded in 
spite of a poor digestion and the many ills 
it leads to. 

The cause of practically all stomach dis- 
orders—and remember, stomach disorders 
lead to 90% of all sickness—is wrong eating. 

Food is the fuel of the human system, yet 
some of the combinations of food we put 
into our systems are as dangerous as dyna- 
mite, soggy wood and a little coal would be 
ina furnace—and just about as effective. Is 
it any wonder that the average life of man 
to-day is but 39 years—and that diseases of 
the stomach, liver and kidneys have in- 
creased 103% during the past few years! 

The trouble is that no one has, until re- 
cently, given any study to the question of 
food and its relation to the human body. 
Very often one good harmless food when 
taten in combination with other harmless 
foods creates a chemical reaction in the 
stomach and literally explodes, giving off 
dangerous toxins which enter the blood and 
slowly poison our entire system, sapping our 
Vitality and depleting our efficiency in the 
meantime. 

And yet just as wrong food selections and 
combinations will destroy our health and 
tfiiciency, so will the right foods renew our 
worn out stomachs and create and maintain 

y vigor and mental energy. Results are 
often seen in 48 hours. And by right foods 
we do not mean freak foods—just good, 
every-day foods properly combined. In fact, 
to follow Corrective Eating it isn’t even 
Mecessary to upset your table. 

Not long ago I had a talk with Eugene 
told n, the noted food scientist, and he 
soln of some of his experiences in the 

of diseases through food. Inciden- 

ugene Christian has personally treated 

23,000 people for almost every non- 
pcg ment known with almost unvaried 
osoyt An enviable record when one con- 

t people nearly always go to him 
Oe. other known method has failed. 
that Sg which interested me greatly was 

® young business man whose effi- 


By R. S. Thompson 


ciency had been practically wrecked through 
stomach acidity, fermentation and constipa- 
tion resulting in physical sluggishness which 
was naturally reflected in his ability to use 
his mind. He was twenty pounds under 
weight when he first went to see Christian 
and was so nervous he couldn’t sleep. Stom- 
ach and intestinal gases were so severe that 
they caused irregular heart action and often 
fits of great mental depression. As Christian 
describes it he was not 50% efficient either 
mentally or physically. Yet in a few days, 
by following Christian’s suggestions as to 
food, his constipation had completely gone 
although he had formerly been in the habit 
of taking large daily doses of a strong 
cathartic. In a few weeks every abnormal 
symptom had disappeared—his weight hav- 
ing increased 6 Ibs. In addition to this he 
acquired a store of physical and mental 
energy so great in comparison with his for- 
mer self as to almost belie the fact that it 
was the same man. 

Another instance of what proper food 
combinations can do was that of a man one 
hundred pounds overweight whose only 
other discomfort was rheumatism. This 
man’s greatest pleasure in life was eating. 
Though convinced of the necessity, he hesi- 
tated for months to go under treatment be- 
lieving he would be deprived of the pleas- 
ures of the table. He finally, however, de- 
cided to try it out. Not only did he begin 
losing weight at once, quickly regaining his 
normal figure, all signs of rheumatism dis- 
appearing, but he found the new diet far 
more delicious to the taste and afforded a 
much keeher quality of enjoyment than his 
old method of eating. And he wrote Chris- 
tian a letter to that effect. 

But perhaps the most interesting case that 
Christian told me of was that of a multi- 
millionaire—a man 70 years old who had 
been traveling with his doctor for several 
years in a search for health. He was ex- 
tremely emaciated, had chronic constipation, 
lumbago and rheumatism. For over twenty 
years he had suffered with stomach and in- 
testinal trouble which in reality was super- 
aciduous secretions in the stomach. The 
first menus given him were designed to re- 
move the causes of acidity. Results were 
apparent in 48 hours and the causes of acid- 
ity were entirely removed in about 30 days. 
After this was done he seemed to undergo a 
complete rejuvenation. His eyesight, hear- 
ing, taste and all of his mental faculties be- 
came keener and more alert. He had had 
no organic trouble—but he was starving to 
death from malnutrition and decomposition 
—all caused by the wrong selection and 
combination of foods. After six months’ 
treatment this man was as well and strong 
as he had ever been in his life. 

These instances of the efficacy of right 
eating I have simply chosen at random from 
perhaps a dozen Eugene Christian told me 
of, every one of which was fully as interest- 
ing and they applied to as many different 
ailments. Surely this man Christian is doing 
a great work. 

I know of several instances where rich 
men and women have been so pleased with 
what he has done for them that they have 
sent him checks for $500 or $1,000 in addi- 


i to the amount of the bill when paying 
im. 

There have been so many inquiries from 
all parts of the United States from people 
seeking the benefit of Eugene Christian’s ad- 
vice and whose cases he is unable to handle 
personally that he has written a little course 
of lessons which tells you exactly what to 
eat for health, strength and efficiency. This 
course is published by The Corrective Eating 
Society of New York. 

These lessons, there are 24 of them, con- 
tain actual menus for breakfast, luncheon 
and dinner, curative as well as corrective, 
covering every condition of health and sick- 
ness from infancy to old age and for all oc- 
cupations, climates and seasons. 

Reasons are given for every recommenda- 
tion based upon actual results secured in 
the author’s many years of practice although 
technical terms have been avoided. Every 
point is explained so clearly that there can 
be no possible misunderstanding. 

With these lessons at hand it is just as 
though you were in personal contact with 
the great food specialist because every pos- 
sible point is so thoroughly covered that 
you can scarcely think of a question which 
isn’t answered. You can start eating the 
very things that will produce the increased 
physical and mental energy you are seeking 
the day you receive the lessons and will find 
that you secure results with the very first 
meal—positive results in 48 hours. 

If you would like to examine these 24 
Little Lessons in Corrective Eating simply 
write The Corrective Eating Society, Inc., 
Dept. 12010, 443 Fourth Ave., New York 
City. It is not necessary to enclose any 
money with your request. Merely ask them 
to send the lessons on five days’ trial with 
the understanding that you will either return 
them within that time or remit $3.00, the 
small fee asked. 

The reason that the Society is willing to 
send the lessons on free examination without 
money in advance is because they want to 
remove every obstacle to putting this knowl- 
edge in the hands of the many interested 
people as soon as possible, knowing full well 
that a test of some of the menus in the les- 
sons themselves are more convincing than 
anything that can possibly be said about 
them. 

Please clip out and mail the following 

form instead of writing a letter, as this 

is a copy of the official blank adopted by 
the Society, and will be honored at once 


CORRECTIVE EATING SOCIETY; Inc., 
Dept. 12010, 443 Fourth Ave., 
New York City 

You may send me prepaid a copy of 
Corrective Eating in 24 Lessons. I will 
either remail them to you within five days 
after receipt or send you $3. 


Address .. 
City 
GROG iia visors wi0'00.0 0 000s de see 
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with that remarkable insight to ¢ 
ter which was his, he had read this 5 
aright the first time. She was desi a 

To win her friendship this day aang 
that when, inevitable as it must be, th 
girl learned the truth, that Sonny’ yy 
right and her father was wrong—to gy 
her comparisons by which to judge! Ay 
what manner of father was it who cou 
not throw ambition to the winds before 
the altar of such perfect womanhood? 
As she approached the finale of “Capric 
cio,” she struck a discord. Sonny! Sy 
had forgotten. He was in his study a 
work, and he ought never to be dy 
turbed. And he would be wonderiy 
what all this was about, enter and poi 
his mother’s little plot. She began th 
“Spinnerlied.” She followed this wid 
selections from Brahms, Grieg, Chopin 
Rubinstein and Rachmaninoff. Then gy 
dropped her hands to her lap, 

“You are very wonderful,” said Betty 
“How do you remember them all wih 
out a note in front of you?” 

“It cost a good deal of hard wok 
You are very wonderful too.” 

Mrs. Cathewe left the seat and knelt 
before the music-case, a piece of beauti- 
ful Florentine marquetry. Presently se 
held up a sheet of music so that Betty 
could see the title. It was one of Walt 
Ferrari’s exquisite songs. 

“Do you know that?” 

*“Why—why, yes!” 

“Will you sing it for me?” 

“Tl try to, if you'll play the accm- 
paniment.” 

Her voice was naturally a little husky 
and uncertain at first; but after the thin 
attempt she found herself calm and to 
fident; and her sweet high soprano filled 
| the room. It was not simply a good yoxe 

well trained. It-had fire, color, tender 

ness; it was the girl herself, whab se 
| was in spirit. She sang three other somgs; 
and then Mrs. Cathewe got up aida 
pulsively seized the girl by the arms. 

“You are a nightingale! With yor 
beauty and that voice, you could set tle 
world on fire.” 

“I am not ambitious. I lack the moet 
tive too. Sometimes I sing for chanly, 
but otherwise I never appear in public. l 
sing for the same reason you play—t 
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COFFEE 
The Secret 


The secret of G. Washington’s Coffee is 
simple. Jt is coffee minus the waste. It is 
just coffee—with the wood, and 

all that’s not coffee in the berry 

eliminated. Try it for iced 


coffee. 











Ready instantly 
when you pour on 
the water—hot or 









































IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT! 


On page 181 of this magazine you | 
will find news of vital interest. | 
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| Wonderful new system of teaching note music by mail. To first 
| pupils in each locality, we'll give a $20 superb Violin. Mandolin, 
| kvlele, Guitar, Hawaiian Guitar, Cornetor Banjo absolutely free. 
| Very small charge for lessons only eg ccess 

or no charge. Complete outfit free. Write at once—no obligation. 


SLINGEBLAND SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Dept. 414 CHICAGO, ILL. 
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a Rock A Bye? 


Costs You Nothin 
Send for our FREE 30 page 
Catalog No. 8E. Contains 


over 2,000 unusual Bargains 
in Diamonds, Watches, 
Jewelry, Silverware, etc. 
Anything you want will be 
sent for your 
Free Examination 

You pay nothing in advance 
—Not One Cent until after 
you see the article. If not 
entirely satisfied, return at 
our expense, Only after you 
are convinced LYON values 
cannot be duplicated else- 
where, do you pay 
Terms as Low as $2 
You do not miss the 
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Welsh Rarebit 


Smooth as velvet- always, 
and so tasty! 
Handy tins -All Quality Stores. 


FREE BOOKLET 
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cause I love to.” ~ 
“Will you have tea?” se 
“No, no! I must be going. If only 
you could understand what pleasure yo 
have given me! May—may I come 
again some day?” 
“Come whenever you 
am nearly always here.” 
And then the mother of Sonny p& 
formed one of those acts which artiste 
souls alone have the courage to 1 
She caught the girl in her arms - e 
braced her; and Betty was eo 
thrilled, astonished. The variant ¢ 
tions rippled over her face, 
With their arms locked, they P? 
ceeded to the door. 
“T think,” said Betty gravely, “that 
rou are just glorious!” 
: Then she ran down the steps to the 
gate, which she shut behind her Wi 
click. 


feel like it. 


RS. CATHEWE remained a & 


doorway until Betty reac 
corner; then she closed the door 
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IMP CcuT 
YS BURNING Pipe AND 
‘RETTE TOBACCO 


Tarr red bags, tidy red 

tins, handsome pound and 
half-pound tin humidors— and 
—that classy, practical pound 
crystal glass humidor with 
sponge moistener top that keeps 
the tobacco in such perfect con- 
dition. 

R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. 
alem, N. C. 
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O use arguing about it, or 

making chin music in a minor 
key! If you’ve got the jimmy-pipe- 
notion or cigarette rolling ’em 
idea cornered in your smokeappe- 
tite, slip in a few liberal loads of 
Prince Albert! And, you'll sign 
the longest lease you can hook up 
to on about the cheerfulest brand 
of in-and-out-door sport that ever 
did ramble up Broadway or down 
Lost Creek trail! 


Boiled down to regular old 
between-us-man-talk, Prince 
Albert kicks the “pip’’ right 
out of a pipe! Puts pipe pleas- 
ure into the 24-hours-a-day joy’us 
class! Gives smokers more fun to 
the square inch than they, or you, 
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RINGE 


ALBERT 


the national joy smoke 


Copyright 1919 by 
R. J, Reynolds Tobacco Co, 


ever dug out of a pipe before! 
Prince Albert makes a pipe or 
cigarette a peace party at both 
ends and the middle! Just hums 
and hums the soothingest sym- 
phony of smoke content that ever 
sifted its happy way into a 
man’s system! P. A. is so fra- 
grant, so fascinating in flavor, so 
refreshing ! 


And, you run plumb-fair against 
the astounding fact that Prince 
Albert can’t bite your tongue or 
parch your throat! Because, our 
exclusive patented process cuts 
out bite and parch! Why, you 
can’t get orders in fast enough to 
try to buy up the supply for a 
long, long spell! 








Colgate’s is recome 
mended by more 
dentists than any 
other dentifrice. 
Send for leaflet 
which tells of the 
impartial investiga- 
tion among thou- 
sands of dentists. 














What about your 
Teeth? | 


ye physician will tell you sound 
teeth are necessary to chew food 
rar | and maintain good health. 
e will assure you, too, that a denti- 
frice is necessary to keep teeth clean. 
And a safe dentifrice is necessary to 
clean the teeth safely. 


Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream is both 
thorough and pleasant—and it is safe. It 
contains no risky drugs to do possible harm 
by trying to “cure” abnormal conditions. For 
“Good Teeth—Good Health,” see your den- 
tist twice a year,and use Colgate’s twice a day. 
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walked thoughtfully toward the study. 
She noticed that the door was open the 
space of a hand. She pushed in to find 
Cathewe with his head on his arms. She 
stooped and kissed his neck. 

“What am I going to do, Mother?” 
he said, without stirring. 

“I don’t know, Sonny. I am falling in 
love with her myself. I had no idea she 
could sing like that. I am very glad she 
came as she did—just to hear me play.” 

“Are you sure that was the reason?” 
Cathewe sat up. 

“Absolutely sure.” 

“You did not give the name?” 

“She did not ask for it. I am very 
sorry for her, too. When she finds out 
who you are, there will be doubts. She 
is odd, this child. She has been reared 
in a particularly fine manner. When the 
hour comes, she will put her father on 
one side of the scales and you and me on 


the other. She is of the sort who are ter- 
ribly just—like the French who brought 
her up. She is French. She has ab- 
sorbed the nationality of that people. 
She is trying to be American. I believe 
she is very lonely here. My poor Sonny! 
What a terrible mistress Honor is! She 
is like that Nuremberg maid: she tor- 
tures you when she embraces you.” 

“T'll see it through.” 

“Ts he so bad?” 

“The man who opened my safe did so 
at the orders of Mansfield. From your 
description and the patrolman’s frank 
dismay, I at once had my suspicions. I 
confirmed them. The man was a plain- 
clothes detective from the police-station. 
What is the inference? That Mansfield’s 
sinister influence there has made the po- 
lice blind and inefficient. The amazing 
fact in American politics is this: a single 
man holds a town in the hollow of his 
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hand. He can order this and that to be 
done, and it is done—simply because fy 
orders it! He says that this or that ma 
shall be elected or broken. It jg done 
Now, this man’s power is not based g 
anything but habit, remarkable as 
statement may seem. He could be gym. 
thrown by a turn of the hand. 

“I know Mansfield has the police gy 

the fire-department in the hollow: gj 
bis hand; he dictates to the commp 
council, to the State senators and j} 
assemblymen, simply because a boss is 
a boss, and the American public js 
| really never attempted to analyze jis 
power. He got his street-car franchig 
for nothing, for merely improving the 
| street through which his cars run. Ths 
|rank exemption from taxation compels 
| the people to pay extra heavily: andj 
that direction there is no redress, for the 
franchise extends to ninety-nine years 
He owns the controlling interest in the 
other newspapers, and that is why I have 
to stand alone. He’s done petty and mew 
things in business—you remember that 
poor inventor. There are many instances 
like that. He owns property all over 
town, but only the fine buildings are re. 
corded in his name. And I’m going 
knock his crown from his head—and give 
up the girl I love. I've got to. I ce 
ated this situation, and there is nothing 
| for me but to follow through.” 

“And you will win.” 

“If Mansfield doesn’t find out my % 
cret too soon. There's the bell.” 





T was Nancy. She came in, bright of 

eye and rosy-cheeked. 

“Mother Cathewe, I’ve come to take 
you for a ride.” 

“And Mother Cathewe will be delighted 
to go. I'll run up and change.” 

“You'll like a breath of air from the 
hills, Nancy,” said Cathewe as he sat 
down on the lounge beside the visitor. 

But Nancy did not return his smile, 

“Consciences are nuisances, arent 
| they?” she began. 2 
| “What's yours bothering you about? 
| “It’s been calling out loud for several 
| days, Brand. I’m a thief. Oh, it doesnt 
| matter that what I actually took was 
| trifle. I also stole a secret.” 

“Well, let’s hear the confession. Et 

itors and priests and family physiciams 
‘all are in the same category.” 

“Editors?” 

“Yes, Nancy. A lot of secrets come 
into my office that never go out. 

“Well, then, a few days ago I cam 
in to take your mother out, and while she 
was upstairs dressing, I saw your study 
door open.” 

“I see. I suppose I'll have to 4 
off your head and hang it up in the cee 
You found out I was George Cottar® 

“Yes. I feel dreadfully about t | 

“Nonsense! It doesn’t matter, or } 
wont matter, once I’m through this Mans 
field fight. But I didn’t miss anything. 

“I took a rejected sheet out 0 e 
waste-basket and carried it off.’ i 

“Scandalous!” He laughed. Keep 
it. Some day I’ll autograph it for you. 

“I may keep it?”—eagerly. 

“With a clear graye ee oi 

“But why a nom de plume: 

“Oh, I never dreamed I would be suc- 
cessful. When I finished that first nev 
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Make Any of Thess Offices Yours 


Training is all that any man needs to step 
intoa high salaried, executive position. The 
bs are there—it is the men that are —— 
hile thousands can be found for the small 
pay places, it often requires a country-wide 
to find men with the specialized ability 

to organize forces and direct others. 

Every ambitious man is a possibility for one 
of these higher-up positions. All he needs to 
dois to show that he is trained for the work. 
Advancement and income are in direct ratio to 
what a man can offer in expert knowledge. 
Business today, facing tremendous problems 
of efficiency, does not, cannot hesitate to pay 
the full value of applied brain power. Thus 
any man can determine what he can make by 

ing the measure of what he can give. If 
he isnot up to the required standard he can 
get the training which will put him there. 


How LaSalle Training 
Helps Men to Advance 


The business experts of LaSalle Extension 
University have already given more than 
150,000 men the training which has brought 
advancement or secured them a stronger hold 
om their jobs. Every year LaSalle puts more 
than 25,000 men in line for advancement. 

. That this training actually enables men to 
nse quickly is proved over and over by the 
Teports received from members. Announce- 
ments of salary raises ranging from 100% to 
as high as 600% and promotion from subor- 
dinate to executive positions are regular fea- 
tures of the daily mail. In many cases salary 
Mereases and important promotions come be- 
fore the courses are completed. 


LaSalle Men with Big Corporations 


The practical value of this service has been 
tested by men holding responsible positions in 





LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


Butmsntnasa 
| : Chicago, Ill. 


Dept. 1066-R ‘‘The World’s Greatest Extension University’’ 


practically every large corporation in this 
country, including 345 employees of Armour 
and Company;366 of the Standard OilCompany; 
802 of the American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company; 306 of the United States Steel Cor- 
porations; 188 of the Ford Motor Company; 264 
of Swift and Company, etc. 

We are being called upon constantly to rec- 
ommend applicants who have been examined 
and coach by us in special and general exec- 
utive work. Our success in training men and 
women, —_ of qualifying for important 
executive duties, has given us a nation-wide 
reputation among large business concerns for 
developing employees for positions paying 
$2,000 to $10,000 a year and up. Our service 
has the endorsement of many of America’s 
leading corporation officials, bankers and bus- 
iness executives. 


All Done by Mail 


As the LaSalle instruction is given by mail 
the member takes no time from his employ- 
ment. Hesimply uses spare time—hours which 
many men really waste. He proceeds at the 
rate he sets for himself, depending upon the 
hours he decides to put in. The fees and t terms 
are within reach of the most modest income. 


Which Course for You? 


If you are in business, there issome LaSalle 
course which will help you, no matter what 
position you now hold. LaSalle enrolls not 
only men in the lesser jobs but thousands in 
high executive positions who realize that even 
they can be helped by this organization of bus- 
iness experts. Mark an X in the coupon below 
indicating the kind of specialized business 
training in which you are interested and we 
will send full information, also our valuable 
book, ‘“‘Ten Years’ Promotion in One.’’ 








‘Since taking my course with LaSalle 
Extension University my cornne se 
city has increased 400 per cent.”"H.S W. 

“Have passed Ohio C. P. A. examina- 
tion.” RK. F. B. 

“*Your course has be®efited me so 
much that it netted me 8 600 per cent 
profitinayear.”’ F. H. 

**Salary increased 288|per cent within 
a year from enroliment.”’ L. C. R. 


**Returns in six months were ten times 
the cost of the course.” F. J. F. 


“Salary raised 200 per cent after tak- 
ing LaSalle Course in Higher Account- 
ing.”’ F.B.H, 

**Have received additional remunera- 
tion enough to cover cost of six courses. 
Am now Business Manager of a co 
rotee ye assets of over $4,000,000.’" 


“‘Am now one of the officials of the 
company with increased salary because 
I am able to present statements to our 
directors showing the true conditions of 
affairs at any time.”’ C. 


**Have been advanced five pavitions 
sinee taking LaSalle Course.’"* H.C. L 


“Since taking the LaSalle Course [ 
have increased my salary nearly 300 per 
cent.” E.J. M. 


**Have advanced from 
auditor and sal increased 
in two years.’”’ -W.A 


“Salary has more than doubled after 
completing fifteen lessons.’’ D.B. H. 


“‘Was station agent when enrolled, 
admitted to the bar eighteen months 
later and have been elected county at- 
torney.”’ C.G. 


**Would not take $3000.00 for my course 
—have made $1200.00 in last three 
ths.”” R. W. H. 


r clerk to 
per cent 


*“‘Amon a yearly retainer basis with 
two corporations and recently won a 
$10,000.00 damage suit in the Supenor 
court.” F. W.8. 


“Passed Georgia bar examination and 
received better grades than the others 
who failed to and were resident 
college studénts,”’ J. J. B. 





Send me free “Ten Years’ Promotion in One,” also catalog and particulars regarding 
course and service in the department I have marked with an X. 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRA- Oo HIGHER ACCOUNTANCY: 
TION: Beg ——— 


Managerial, 


tive Positions in Business, 
BUSINESS LETTER 


Training for positions as Au- 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE 
AND RAILWAY TRAFFIC: 


Execu- ditors, Comptrollers, Certi- Training for positions asRail- 


fied Public Accountants, Cost 
Accountants, ete. 


Cour BANKING AND FINANCE: 
Training for executive posi- 
tions in Banks and Financi 
Institutions, Tellers,Cashiers, 

Corres- Trust Officers, Financial Man- 


iness Correspondents, Busi- 
ness Literature and Copy 


and Industrial Traffic 
cannes, Traffic Experts, 
ete. 


BUSINESS ENGLISH: 
Training for positions as Bus- 


riters. oO QOMMERCIAL SE AMiae: 
Training for positions as 
EFFECTIVE PUBLIC ‘orei rres| with 
C) speakina: } oe Se 
Training in the art of force- «s 
ful, effective speech — Min- 
isters, lesmen, Fraternal 
Leaders, Politicians, ete. 


pondence Critics, Letter Ex- agers, etc. 

ecutives; and in the handling LAW: 

of all special correspondence 0 Training 
Bar an 


(credits, collections, sales, for Admission to 


. Executive 1 
positions juiring y 
trained cnen Degree of LL.B. 
conferred. 





adjustments, a) in which 
expert letter-writing ability 
is required. 


EXPERT BOOKKEEPING: 
Training for position of Head 
Bookkeeper 


-- AdGPCBB....cc000..ccccece----0+s0+--------. Present Position 








































































Mollie King, of ‘Good 
Morning Judge’’ fame, is 
one of the most beautiful 
of New York's stage and 
screen stars. 
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Freeman’s is a most ex- 
quisite powder with a 
fragrance of charming 
delicacy. Gives the “TT 
skina soft velvety feel 

and delicious flesh tint. ; 
Does not rub off. \ 


At all toilet counters, ‘"*»-‘ 
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jature samp! 
4cts plus Ic. war tax 
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money-back guarantee. 
have the “Star,” send us Five Dollars and his 
We will forward complete 
Fitzgerald Mfg. Co., 


drug store. 


direct to you, on ten days’ free trial. 
Money back, if desired. 


"ACE POWDER. 


tints 50 cts. plus 2 ct. war tax. 
fit, fe box ‘mailed for 


The Freeman Perfume Co. 





Mollie King inquires— 


Is Your Complexion 


What It Should Be? 


“If it isn’t, if there are blemishes on your face; 
if your skin isn’t soft and colorful; if your hair 
and scalp need new life, then surely you'll 
want to get a Star Electric Massage Vibrator. 
It is the most satisfactory beautifier and general 
all-round health stimulant I know of!” 


Sold by all drug and department stores on a 
If your dealer doesn’t 


and address. 
direct to you. 
107 Farley Place, Torrington, Conn. 


CThe 


wt) 


Get a“‘Star’’ from your departmentor 7 
send $5 today to Fitz- 
. Co., 107 Farley Place, 


n., and we will send 
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Electric 


Massage 


VIBRATOR 


For Use in Your Own CHome 











BEAUTIFUL 


tractiveness. 


stimulate and 


Guaran absolute: 


out Gan : ‘the results ob 
from us by mail, Pps cover, prepaid. 
vou 








LASH-B. 
K FOR Girl with the fisoee hi 


YOU, TOO, CAN HAVE 


EYEBROWS 
and LASHES 


Zier oi, neta 


applied nightly, will nouri: 

J of eyebrows and lashea, making 
them Ls thick and 

J 4 harmless. 
Thousands have been delighted with 
tained by its use; why not 
SOc and $1.00. At your dealers, or 
or price refunded. ‘ mi wath h imitations. henge gt 
the fae ya trey toes Le why le 


MAYBELL LABORATORIES, 4305<51 Grand Bivd., CHICAGO 



















I just tacked George Cottar to it and 
shipped it off. My publishers sti be 
lieve my name to be Cottar. You'll k 4 
the secret for a little while longer?” 7 

“As long as you want me to, You've 
been just splendid about it, | just 
walked into your study without the least 
thought about the propriety of the act 
an author, right across the street!” 

“I tell you what, Nancy. Some after. 
noon I'll run over and read you what ['y 
got done of a new book. You've got such 
good judgment, I’d like your opinion,” 

Nancy became radiant. And there en. 
tered his heart a sudden distaste of life 
If only it had been this girl instead! 
For Nancy was just as fine and lovable as 
Betty. It was merely an accident that he 
loved the latter instead of the former, 

“Brand, what did she want?” 

“Want? Who?” 

“Betty. I saw her leave just as | 
opened the garage doors.” 

“She came on one of those singular 
impulses to which we all surrender a 
times. Mother, in a manner peculiarly 
her own, has fascinated Miss Mansfield 
She came to hear Mother play. And 
Lordy, you never told me she could sing 


like that! She didn’t see me. I stuck 
to the study and didn’t come out until 
you rang.” 

“She doesn’t know, then?” 

“No.” 


“Brand, it’s a tragedy!” 

“In more ways than one, Nancy. By 
the way, have you got that sheet of man- 
uscript with you?” he broke off. 

She gave it to him. He went into the 
study and returned shortly. Across the 
face of the manuscript he had written: 
“From George Cottar to Nancy Maddor, 
his friend.” 

“Thanks. 
write!” 

“That’s because I’m fussy. When I 
cross out a word, I generally throw the 
sheet away. A scandalous waste of pa 
per, but I can’t help it. Here’s that 
mother o’ mine.” 


What beautiful script you 


HEN she returned home, Nancy ran 

straight to her room, turned on the 
light and got out that precious page 0 
manuscript. “From George Cottar to 
Nancy Maddox, his friend.” Having pos 
sessed a guilty conscience regarding the 
theft of the sheet, she had not dared 
scrutinize it heretofore. She had been 
ashamed to take it out of the drawef. 
But now she had a right. So she read 
the page through, and presently was 
struck by the curious method by which 
Cathewe concluded his sentences—@ lit 
tle cross, resembling an x. Now what 
did that stir in her mind? A little cross, 
resembling the little x. But the little 
riddle remained unsolved. _ 

That night a new phase of the drama 
unrolled. Cathewe was at his desk 4 
usual, reading some proofs. The real- 
estate reporter—truthfully, the cub, for 
the markets and real-estate were his reg 
ular assignments, these jobs being the 
bill of fare of all cubs on provincial — 
papers—the cub came in rather breath- 
lessly. 

OM. Cathewe, I’ve stumbled on the 
rip-bangingest yarn you ever heard te 

~ 


“What’s happened?” asked Cathewe 
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: What sa your 
wash day cost you? 


F it means heating your wash-water on gas or coal 
I range it costs too much, both in trouble and money. 

There’s no need of any wash-day worries. No 
need of carting and dripping water from stove to tub 
when a Pittsburgh Automatic Gas Water Heater, for a 
turn of the faucet, will deliver steaming hot water 
right to your tubs. 


The Pittsburgh Automatic will heat water for you 
cheaper than you could do it in any other way. And 
deliver it where yeu want it in the bargain. 


It can do this because it is more careful with the gas 
than you would be yourself. It never goes away and 
leaves the gas burning. It’s always on the job. 


When you open the faucet, on goes the gas. And hot 
water is delivered quick as a wink. While the water 
is running just enough gas is burned to keep the water 
hot. Not aspeck wasted. Then when you have enough 
hot water, closing the faucet stops all gas expense. No 
worry. No waiting. All is done automatically. 


The Pittsburgh is so saving with gas that it 
delivers any amount of piping hot water to kitchen, 
bath, laundry or lavatory at the rate of ten gallons 
for one cent. That is actually what it costs — ONE 
CENT for ten gallons of hot water. 


Your gas company and plumber know all about the 
Pittsburgh and can install one in a very short time 
without fuss or dirt. Drop us a line today, and let us 
tell you more about the Pittsburgh. 


Architects see Sweet’s Architectural Edition, 
Pages 1024 to 1027 


PITTSBURG WATER HEATER COMPANY 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Pittsburgh 


Automatic Gas Water Heaters 

















Branch offices in 
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Detroit 
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Kansas City 
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Washington, D. C. 
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Toronto, Can. 
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cordially. He did not hold to the ing 
tion that to make a reporter Out af 
boy one had to scare him to death § 

“Well, I came to you because it ¢ 
cerns Mansfield.” 

“Ah!” 

“Know those tenements and 
down by his mills?” 

“Yes. Supposed to be owned by ( 
vin, but in reality owned by Mr Wp 
field. Go on.” ; 

“And those rotten apartments on Mi 
| ville Street?” 

Cathewe nodded. 
Mansfield.” 

“Well, the sale of them was recorded 
with the clerk this afternoon.” 

“Who purchased them?” 

“Miss Mansfield!” 





“Also owned } 


CHAPTER XV 


ATHEWE rocked in his swivel dug 

for a moment. 

“Mr. White,” he said finally, “I day 
want this repeated to a soul. This isi 
personal affair between Mansfield af 
his daughter.” 

“But the whole town will hear of i- 
selling property to his daughter throg) 
a dummy,” protested the young m 
who saw his aureole vanishing in the d 
tance, 

“There’s a light on the affair that yu 
would naturally miss. The town willmis 
it too. I have neither the time nor tt 
| inclination to go into details. To yw 
and to others it looks as if Mansfield wer 
rooking his daughter. No. 
story, but we can’t use it. 
afraid to come directly to me when you't 
gota good yarn. Not a word to anym, 
mind you.” And with a pleasant nol 
dismissed the disappointed young mal. 

Cathewe got up, fired his pipe and te 
gan pacing, with wisps of smoke whiltiag 
and twisting behind him. His door beg 
open as usual, those in the city-100, 














where the reporters do their writing, 9 
him flash past the door and return atleast 
twenty times before he ceased t0 # 
pear. This generally signified that the 
chief was up in the air over something 
And so he was. He had just received’ 
bit of news that had shaken him pe 
foundly, for he perfectly understood ti 
meaning of it. 

He ties that Betty va ea 
large independent fortune of bet 
Still, she oui never have bought those 
pieces of property without consulting 
father. Rooking his daughter? 7 
The savage irony of it! Mansfield ha 
let her spend two or three hundred thot 
sand of her own money because 
not dared confess to her that he was 
owner of those blisters on the face® 
a fair city. A keen brain like - 
field’s, to permit his feet to stray into 
bog like this! The first lie, the 
and then the swarming legions: a 

Cathewe laid his pipe on his oe 
crossed over to a window from W va 
stared at the November stats. ‘ 
dered how Mansfield had failed - 
how the town would interpret this 
ocal sale of property. . The por" 
was disliked so heartily that fo 
be only too happy to attribute 








to him. that of mulcting his 





you—te 
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nal fortune. And it was inev- 
eat she should find out some day. 
an to feel sorry for Mansfield, for 

he saw what Mansfield was soon to lose. 


T three o'clock that morning Cathewe 
A stole up the path to the Maddox 
front door and — a letter through 
the slot. And the Doctor read this re- 
markable letter while at the breakfast 
table. It read in part: 


_, I honestly feel sorry for him. 
Tm waging war against him, yes, but 
Tm waging it aboveboard. You go to 
him and urge him to confess about this 
real-estate transaction. Impress upon 
him that the town will interpret the 
deal as a desire on his part to absorb 
his daughter’s fortune. I am quite con- 
fident that he now loves her, but it is 
evident that he has lost his balance. 
Keep me out of it, of course. I could 
ye this weapon with profound effect 
—if I were a first-rate scoundrel. But 
I want to play the game on the square. 
Go to him as soon as you can. 


Maddox carried the letter in his pocket 
for three days before rediscovering it. 
On the morning of the third day, when he 
found and reread it, he directed his fam- 
ily to have the patients wait; he was go- 
ing on an errand and would not be back 
until ten. 

He got into his rattling chariot and 
steered for Polygon Hill. He caught 
Mansfield just as the latter was starting 
out for the mills. 

“Dunleigh, I want a little talk with 
you-ten or fifteen minutes. 
you want to know.” 

“All right, John. Come into the 
study.” Arriving there, Mansfield indi- 
cated a chair. 
mind?” 

“I want you to read this letter, Dun- 


igh. I’m breaking a confidence, but I | 


fhink it best that you get an unbiased 
point of view.” 
When Mansfield returned the letter, his 
Was gray. 
“John, it is too late.” 
‘I warned you.” 
“Iknow. But what can I do?” 
“Tell her.” 
“And lose her!” 
_ There is a chance if you tell her; there 
Snone if you don’t. Murder will out. 
And there’s another point. You've called 
young ~~. a scoundrel. He is an 
man. He is not after you per- 
smnally, as that letter proves. He is Be 
You publicly. The clerk of deeds will 
He knows. In a week or two it 
u be all over town.” 
John, the money Betty paid for that 
Moperty goes back into it twofold. I 
her she could buy them, and I would 
Rebuild. On the day the last shingle goes 
on, I intend to return to her her check. 
pag she insists that her money shall 
ot . I wanted to please her. 
. “imply couldn’t tell her that part of my 
¢ for years has been from those— 
Places. We drove around town one 
fg haalaga me what she wanted to 
oo: and 3 gave her a free 
“oe ney is hers, without re- 
Sitictions, she can have anything and 





Vital, if | magazine published treating exclusively of 
| Oriental matters. 


Well, what's on your | about the countries and peoples of the Orient. 


| The high responsibility we now hold in our 





where it is told by Mr. Lowell Thomas, 
War Correspondent, Traveler, Explorer, 
Associate Editor of ASIA, who lived with 
Lawrence on the Arabian sands during the 
campaign, and knows him in action as no 
other American does. 

ASIA, richly illustrated, is the only general 


It is as instructive as it 


is entertaining. 
ASIA fills the need for correct knowledge 


new international position brings us into close 
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Maker of a 


Nation at 26! 


Wholly unused to warfare, this 
young Englishman won the con- 
fidence of a whole nation, became an 
Arab, and rose to the position of 
uncrowned King of the Hejaz. 

That is part of the romantic career of 
Colonel Lawrence during the Great War. 
It is a story that has never been told before 
—the romance of a young English scholar 
who was called from the deserts of Arabia 
by the lure of a glowing mission. 

This youth—a mere boy of 26—was by 
a combination of daring and wisdom one 
of the chief forces in the defeat of the 
Turks. Read it in the September issue of 


ASIA 


The American Magazine On the Orient 


diplomatic and trade relations with every 
part of the world. 

China’s affairs are our affairs—Japan’s in- 
terests are our interests—near Eastern matters 
areourconcern. No longermay westand aloof. 
And, therefore, wemust know more about Asia. 

ASIA, the magazine, brings the Orient 
to you. Not as dry-as-dust discussion, but 
through articles contributed by authorities, 
illustrated with remarkable photographs 
and reproductions of paintings. Each 
issue contains an average of ten articles, 
and is profusely illustrated with from fifty 
to sixty illustrations, 


Special Introductory Offer —Five Months for $1.00 


A Five Months’ Tour of the Orient 


ASIA sells for 35 cents a copy. 


If you send the coupon at once you may 


have five issues at one dollar, commencing with the September (Shantung) 


number. 
in the five issues, but this is some of 


(SHANTUNG SECTION, 70 PAGES) 
entirely devoted to the Shantung question, 
handled by experts in Far East affairs, 

Among those who contribute are: 
Thomas F. Millard, summing up the case 
of China. Mr. Kawakami gives the case 
of Japan. 

Dr, Arthur Judson Brown, Mr. Patrick 
Gallagher, Dr. Jeremiah W. Jenks, Mr. 
John C. Ferguson and Mr. Louis D. Froe- 
lick, Managing Editor of ASIA, are a few 
of the other contributors on “ Shantung.” 


| Send Coupon Now—Offer Temporary ait 


The magazine ASIA is different from any issued. 
few issues will show you that a knowledge of the East is . 


essential to you as a cultured individual. 


They will show 


There is no room here to tell even a part of what will come to you 


the contents of the September issue. 


THOMAS LAWRENCE, Prince of Mecca, 
by Lowell Thomas. 


SOUTH SEA TALES by Rose Wilder , 
Lane and Frederick O’Brien. . 


PEKING MONOCHROMES by 
Will Thompson. 


INDUSTRIAL TURKBY by 
William L. Hall. . 


OPENING CHINA’S IN- .“ 


A 


LAND EMPIRE by Silas Bent. 9” 


2 


HUMANIZED RUSSIA ,” | __ ASIATIC 
byGregory Zilboorg. 9° ASSOCIATION 
#& 627 Lexington Ave. 


New York City 


é Send me the next five 
These yg” issues of ASIA, commencing 
rod with the September number. 
a Enclosed is $1.00 in payment, in 
accofdance with your special offer. 


you that ASIA is an educator yet not heavy, with an 
2 


appeal to every member of your family. 


o 
— * . . . + 
This special acquaintance offer is temporary. 9° 
- 


Sign and mail coupon now. 


? 


"THE AMERICAN ASIATIC ASSOCIATION” ““*"*~ 


| 627 Lexington Avenue New York,N. Y. 


to her than a thousand mil- 
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The secret of sound, white teeth 
is a clean mouth 


HE chewing of my Original 

Pepsin Gum by exciting the low 

of the salivary juices—which 
are nature's cleansing properties for 
the teeth—will help to preserve and 
keep in perfect condition the teeth 
of men, women and children. 


In the case of children who nowadays 
eat such a large proportion of soft 
food, it is absolutely necessary to 
provide them with some substitute 
for the harder foods which nature 
intended should contribute to the 
strengthening and preservation of 
the teeth. 


Chew my Original Pepsin Gum 
regularly, ten minutes after meals, 
and you will undoubtedly notice its 
beneficial effect on your teeth. 





AMERICAN CHICLE COMPANY 
New York Cleveland Chicago Kansas City | San Francisco 
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| so her father had to dine alone. 


lions. Here’s a way out. She wanted 
go to France. Let her go: and while = 
over there, clean up this mess,” 
“But she’s got over that idea. She be. 
lieves ‘that Bannister needs her, She! 
also got the idea that soon we'll be 
the war, and her duty lies here. Ta ie 
her go to France in a minute, I mate 
my mistake in bringing her here.” 
“No; the mistake lies in the fact that 
you brought her back blind. Now what 
are you going to do about Cathewe?” 
“Break him!” Mansfield brought his 
fist down upon his desk. “Break him! 
I'm iron there. I'll tell you why.” And 
he recounted the episode on board the 


| giant Cunarder in 1912. 


AS the Doctor listened to this almost 

incredible tale, his heart went down, 
So this was it! The boy loved Betty 
had come here to win her, and his anger 
against Mansfield’s malefactions jad 
switched him on to another trail. Nancy! 
Gentle and merry and kindly—Nancy. 
whom his keen paternal eyes read like 
book—his daughter! Out of all thee 
curious actions and reactions, hers would 
be the broken heart. 

He put Cathewe’s letter away and got 
up. ‘“Dunleigh, you're going to lose you 
fight. You're going to lose your daughter 
too. You have chosen tortuous laby- 
rinths when a clear, straight path was in 
front of you! Well, my patients are wait- 
ing. I'll bid you good morning,” 

“John, what shall I do?” 

“Tell her, man; tell her why you 
played such a farce as this real-estate 
deal. Tell her it was because you feared 
to lose her. Tell her the truth. Tell her 
that for years you’ve lived for and by 
yourself, a monument to selfishness. Tel 
her you took rents from the plague-it 
tricts because you'd lost the perspectives 
of morality, that you never cared who 
rented those flats and apartments, 9 
long as the rents were forthcoming. Tell 
her you've taken money from honest 
men through legal trickery. Tell her that 
you had forgotten her mother. Lord 
Lord! Don’t you know that women a 
ways forgive, if you fell them, that they 
never forgive if the story comes from 4 
third person? You've got the idea that 
you must cringe. Tell her with your chim 
up. If you've got to lose her, lose het 
like a sportsman!” And the indignant 
Maddox rushed out of the study and out 
of the house. BS 

Mansfield, with rather a childish burst 
of fury against the tides of fate that wert 
closing in upon him, stalked to the study 
door and locked it. How many times 
he stride from the fireplace to the i 
wall and back? A hundred times—tw9, 
three hundred times. Until this hour! 
had looked upon the real-estate deal wi 
a kind of dry humor. When the 
came, he would refund Betty’s oulliy 
Wasn't that enough? What business ¥® 
it of Bannister’s? Wasn't he givilg ® 
what she wanted, no matter how me 
went against the grain? Weert 
tractors this very day excavating 0 
pipe-line from the city main that W 
make the munitions as safe as ie ‘od. 
town district? Maddox was am ol 

Betty telephoned that she W 
luncheon at the Red Cross Headquamté 
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; ell. He was in that 
ia at prefers isolation. At the of- 


<“— ae ow ie 
afternoon he found fault with | 
ae and everybody, which was so | 
usual that a rumor quietly circulated | 
iat he had lost heavily on some war- 


ol always somewhere in the woodpile 


fellow Cathewe. How often | 
Sel that day when, instead of 
attempting to play a saturnine joke, he 
isht have turned the young fool over to | 
the deck-steward and ended the affair | 
then and there! : 

He dropped into his club at five and 
decided to dine there. He was still in | 
a towering rage, and he did not care to | 
face the girl’s clear eyes until he had | 
himself in hand. But he brought home 
some new books and a box of candy, | 
which he placed before her door. He had 
by this time argued himself into a line 
of action, with specious arguments whose 
strength lay in their cumulation. Here 
he was, trying the best he knew how to 
clean up the ugly spots, and they insisted 
upon confronting him with problems he 
did not want to solve. What mattered it 
how the end was attained, so long as it 
was attained? What would Bannister 
have been but for Dunleigh Mansfield? 
He had brought ships into the harbor and 
trains into the terminal and decent wages 
into. pay-envelopes. 
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N every American city of the second 

class there are districts. which were 
but are no longer fashionable. The vola- 
tile nature of the American creates one 
district after another, as his prosperity 
advances. There is very little sentiment 
in his system in regard to his habitation. 
He wants the best; and as his fortunes 
permit, he moves. 

Maddox, however, was not of this 
breed. In the house in which he lived, 
his grandfather—a fresh-water sailor— 
lad been born, his father and himself. 

would not have lured him to 
Polygon Hill. The house was of lime- 
sone, weather-worn to a pale gray. In 
the Great Lakes district there are thou- 
sands like it. Square and commodious, 
the Maddox home was set in a grove of 
maple and elm and beech. The barn was 
also of limestone. The loft, once smelly 
mith clover and timothy, was now filled 
with a jumble of carriages. The ground 

t had been turned into a garage only 


Maddox was convinced that hurry- (yt is a most satisfactory beverage. Fine 
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ha 
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call patients would have a better chance a7 <9 
he raed upon engine and gasoline flavor and aroma and it is healthful. 
ddox had a good income, but it 


Was an income for whi Z . . 
ile. He made nk ee HA Well made cocoa contains nothing that 


d the year and gave away half. / j ‘ ‘ 
Mian, too, ne to heen is harmful and much that is beneficial. 


wn to others, but regarding theirs t . . os 
He never pressed for payment. He It is practically all nutrition. 


despair of Nancy, who kept th 
} She never knew whet ‘to p shee Choice Recipe book free. 
pipingstone and climbed out. H , Bak g & CO Lid 
Spon ‘be any tet altel Cl & XO. Lid. 
€ did not want to see \ 1 
| Established 1780 


t feel pulses. His own heart 


: He had not studied human Dorchester, ae 
ate 4..™~ 


years for nothing. Nancy —“*e —e <e Vv 


y. She might not be abso- S< —< — 





He stopped the ancient chariot at the 
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FIRE ARMS 


MD back in Civilian Service 
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‘The Protector of te American Home, 


OUR life and property are guarded 

on all sides by agency of govern- 
ment,—fire fighters, police, health 
boards. Yet every citizen should be 
prepared to protect himself. 


Have you provided your can be no regret of never 
family with the essential needing it—— compared to 
protection of a Colt? the too late regret of not 
Before you could summon having had it. 

the police must you face The name Colt on a te- 
danger empty handed and volver or automatic pistol 
cause a needless tragedy? of whatever model you 
’ Our times are full of unrest. _ prefer(vest pocket to holster 
Play your partwith firmness. _ size) means the utmost pos- 
Give protection to your sible in the perfection of 
home and property. There the art of gun making. 


EE 






Your dealer will show you 
it is impossible to forget 


to make a Colt safe. 


COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS 
MFG. COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONN., U. S. A. 
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lutely aware of it. And now her 
was going to be bruised beyond heal. 
and her father, physician though he war 
could not help her. Oh, he kna 
child. When the blow fell, she woul 
hold her chin up. She would BO On with 
the routine of life without giving any 
sign to the world. Not even her mothe 
would suspect. But alone in her room— 
those heart-tearing sobs she Would hide 
and smother in her pillow! 

So that was it! The secret was Out. 
Cathewe loved Betty, and had come to 
Bannister upon what normal men wou 
have called a forlorn hope—to map 
himself a force in Bannister! And he ha 
in face of great odds; and at the sam 
time he had dug a gulf the width of th 
Atlantic between himself and Betty 
Mansfield. A tender, whimsical, chivd. 
rous madman; under the velvet a cy. 
ous hardness, relentlessness. And yet he 
could indirectly warn Mansfield of th 
danger in that real-estate deal! 


ADDOX raked his beard fiercely ashe 

hurried up the brick path to the office 
entrance. The office was vacant. Good! 
What he wanted just now was a pipe in 
the study. He would have to mull this 
affair over and approach it from all a 
gles. But he had scarcely got the col 
going when Nancy came in. 

“Did you order that awning?” 

“Awning?” 

“Heavens, he’s forgotten! Don't you 
know what day this is?” 

“Thursday.” 

“What date?” 

He looked at his calendar; and tha 
his jaw dropped. Her birthday, and ke 
had forgotten all about it! He jumped 
up, kissed her, and stormed back to the 
office, where he had left his hat an 
coat. He rushed out and down to the 
chariot and went clattering off. He di 
not stop until he reached the shop a 
Bannister’s fashionable jewelers. He 
was a rare visitor, but they knew hin 
personally. : 

“Daniels,” he began, a little out a 
breath, “this is my daughter Nancys 
birthday. I want a trinket that'll make 
her forget everything—even the day she 
was born,” he added humorously. 

“That falls in nicely,” replied the jer 
eler. “We had something in the window 
the other day that attracted her.” 

“I see,” said Maddox, preparing him 
self for the worst. “Pearls! Well, lt 
me see it.” So far as he was concemel, 
pills and pearls looked exactly alike. 2 
would have to trust Daniels absolutely. 
“How much?” he asked, after a glance# 
the string. 

“Twenty-five peerage ot — 

“Wrap it up—and charge It. . 
sand Ah first, and the balance 
anuary first.” 

, “Six months, if you like. We folks 
make you wait often enough.” 

From her bedroom window Nancy #¥ 
her father’s return; but she did not 
down to greet him. She was wondering 
what would happen when Brand 
Betty Mansfield saw each other across 
the table at dinner that evening. 


tensely 


The next installment of this int re 
interesting novel will appear ™ 
November Red Book Magazine, 0 
October 23rd. 
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BIG REDDY— 
STRATEGIST 


(Continued from page 82) 
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at the road, thanks to the snow, 
which held him up better than the dog, 
and to his brief rest. He leaped a stone 
yall on the farther side, ran out a hun- | 
dred feet and back again, and crouched 
down close. Over the wail sprang Lucy, | 
and out on his track. Like light he was " 
yp and over into the road again, while | }| — J — = : 
the hound bayed her perplexity at the dead | }) 4 HEN a great ocean 
end of his track. He made up the road, | 2 aon 8 Oe , 
hidden by the wall, and was around a bend | J liner puts out to sea | 
before the dog found his trail. — with its thousands of 
- tp ee, o a — ari passengers and its crew of 

ne , was % 7 te ; 
sedge, jangling along at a trot, the driver, Fae ae: nearly a thousand more, its 
of course, with his back to the rear end. | §| - ae owners do not put a committee 
Reddy leaped ahead with redoubled me ‘| in charge. They look to one 
energy. As he caught up to the sled, he ae. ; in daha We hay 
made a long, light spring, and landed . Bi man, 1e Captain. e lave 
silently upon it. The driver never heard : applied the same principle to 
him, Crouching down, one eye on the > 7 ‘ underwear — the 
driver, one on the road behind, he could . oe i 
se Lucy come into sight around the bend “=f 
and then suddenly lose the track. She > oH HA | é H 
emitted again her bay of perplexity, which Y 


Reddy surely thought would attract the ONE BUTTON 


driver’s notice. But he paid no attention 


at first. Human ears are poor things, any- ‘ UNION SUIT 


way. At last, however, he did turn et 
slowly around, for a gust of wind brought | Z reaches the Port of Underwear 
nega call oon ae ep : 3 , Satisfaction every time, not 
é man saw him, his mou opened, | a 7 ‘a ' P Sto ali io 
Mite forth that resembled very | ; only because of its quality ma 
much, “Well, I'll be damned!” Then he terial and splendid workman- 
peat Soe ae of the stiches. Cass stood : ship, but because we believe 
side of his sled to hold the woo ; P 1 ain’? is 
in, Reddy didn’t wait. He was off the that one captain button me 
sed and over the wall before the man 4 better than a ‘‘committee’’ of 
could even stop his horses. He heard the | j nine or more. 
man calling loudly to Lucy now, but Lucy | p 
wasn't his dog, and paid no attention. | This one master button at the 
sig ying - ne out the | . | chest frees you from all the 
at vanisned scent. } ; ; pT " ‘ 
lio, ab last, Reddy grinned. a broad, | gapping. and wrinkling that 


pleased, amiable grin, and trotted leisurely | | : comes when you have a whole 
lo the woods, and then made directly for | ) 4 row down the front. It frees 
Whitetip’s den. 9 ; 

7; you, too, from the annoyance 
Water lay in the den, licking her <3 Ga of lost buttons and torn but- 


&8 
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eff 





pian FS 
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inured paw. She gave a little whin- | {| Pe: = ton holes, whether caused by 
— - Big Reddy entered. He ordinary wear and tear or by 
down beside her and applied his warm 
aoe She was his mate. She was hurt. | laundry abuse. 
just saved her life. Why had || nis t is featured at the best st a 
lesaved her life? He could hardly have ||| cvapihere, but f'vou cammot gett eawiy ‘The Hatch One-Button 
told you that, but he knew the time was Gn quickly, Send oue Seed wuwdt Union Suit comes in super- 
oe when the snow would soften. Os supped Givect, Convery fret. fine cotton, worsted and mer- 
and at wags, Foetal eae || Mts, <ecmente20, 3m cerized materials. A catalog 
wld come over him. He slept the rest ||| 3-50» 400, 5.60, 6.00 describing the complete line 
0 . . - S 
t day by her side. At night he ||| Boys’ Garments: $1.50, 2.00, 2.50 will be sent free on request. 
went out. The stars were hidden. A | || 
south wind was soughing through the 
ge There was a peculiar smell in the 
t. The snow was a little damp. Reddy 
up his head and emitted a long- 
. scream that would have done credit | 
ace er. It was a warning to all in 
Woods that his mate lay there, in the ec alae 
def Srey Big ogee was prepared to 
$ . en yas in- | §| 
peter, see, FULD & HATCH KNITTING CO. 


ed ot forth into the dark, to get NY 
that he hea t was a characteristic touch | ALBA i, Y. 
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Pussijwillow 


de luxe 


NEW creation from 

the house of Henry 
Tetlow-—a talc to harmonize 
with Pussywillow face pow- 
der, rouge and toilette cream. 


All have the same subtle 
but still distinctive fragrance 
that has made Pussywillow 
synonymous with charm. 


You have used the other 


Pussywillow preparations, 
now add the talc de luxe to 
your toilet table, in the new, 
handy box that doesn’t upset 
easily. Your dealer can get it 
for you if he hasn’t got it yet. 

Other Pussywillow preparations 
for you are: 

Face Powder 50 cts. Rouge 50 cts. 
Face Powder Tablets 50 cts. 
Toilette Cream 50 cts. 

Free Sample of 
Pussywillow Face Powder 
sent on request, or miniature box 
for a dime. State shade wanted. 
HENRY TETLOW COMPANY 
Established 1849 


165 Henry 
Tetlow Bidg. 








This Gift Book is Yours! 
—A “Year Book” of happy thoughts! Contains 
a wealth of desirable things in genuine leather, 
A gift suitable for wapbele. for any occasion— 
each packed in true gi jon, to re-mail, 
The New Pinch Pouch —shown above. 
The handiest thing you could give a man—just 
fits his pocket. Of real American pigskin, (865) 
postpaid $2. 

Key Kase—for men and women. Genuine 
morocco, leather lined. (355) for 6 keys, $1. 
(356) 10 keys, $1.25. (389) 12 to | 
keys, $1.50. Postpaid. Ask i 


Robert \y- Kellogg. 


1403 Longmeadow St., Springfield,Mass. 
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WHAT’S THE WORLD COMING Tq 


(Continued from page 33) 





Mrs. Summerlin was a bit vexed at his 
stupidity. ‘“‘That’s what I said. I could 
figure it out myself, but I’m so busy. 
How much is a hundred per cent on our 
money?” 

“A hundred thousand dollars.” 

“Yes. How much?” 

Kellogg was desperately patient. He 
put it more plainly. “A hundred per cent 
on a hundred thousand dollars is a hun- 
dred thousand dollars.” 

“Oh, I see,” said Mrs. Summerlin with 
great wisdom. “Then if we get a hundred 
per cent, we shall have all we began with 
and just as much more?” 

“If you get it,” Kellogg smiled. 

“Of course we'd get it,” Mrs. Summer- 
lin averred. “I wouldn't put the money 
into anything that wasn’t sure. They'd 
have to give me their solemn promise as 
to that. But I hardly know how to de- 
cide.” 

April came over to chaperon their in- 
timacy. Wiping her hands on her apron, 
she cried: 

“T’ll close my eyes and pick one.” 

“Fine!” said Mrs. Summerlin, who wel- 
comed any means of decision. She held 
out a sheaf and shut her own eyes while 
April shut hers. One poked and the other 
groped without reaching them; both 
opened their eyes. April found the sheaf, 
ran her hand along it, and pulled out an 
envelope. 

“There!” 

“Oh, let’s see what it is!” cried Mrs. 
Summerlin, reading aloud as April read 
aloud, and pushing her index finger along 
the lines: “ ‘Dear Madam: Having heard 
of your good— opportunity of a life- 
time.’” April lifted her mother’s finger. 
“*Did you know that the ocean is full of 
gold? Instead of digging shafts in moun- 
tains, it is only necessary to’—move your 
finger, Mother—‘to dredge the ocean and 
run the water through a strainer to obtain 
fabulous wealth We can offer you 
a few shares of either the common or the 
preferred stock!’” 

“It sounds wonderful; I like goid!” 
Mrs. Summerlin cried. 

“I prefer the preferred stock,” said 
April solemnly. 

Her mother agreed: “Oh, yes, we 
shouldn’t like to put Uncle Randolph’s 
money into anything common. And you 
see they guarantee a hundred per cent. 
That’s nice!” 

Mr. Kellogg, who had watched the af- 
fair with a nursery smile, broke in fret- 
fully: 

“My dear ladies! These things are all 
cheats and swindles. Anything that offers 
such profit is more than _ suspicious. 
You’ve thrown the wrong letters away. 
Put these in the fire—or you might as 
well put your money there.” 

Mrs. Summerlin gave a cry of anguish 
at this cynicism. 

“Then where on earth are we going to 
put it?” she pleaded. 

Kellogg felt that his time had come. 
He said: 

“T hesitate to advise you, but if you 
really want my advice—well, there is one 


sure-fire, gilt-edge proposition on the mat. 
ket. It is bound to net you between fj. 
teen and twenty per cent a year.” 

“How much is that?” asked Mrs, Sym, 
merlin. 

“Fifteen or twenty thousand dollars 4 
year, as the case may be.” 

April protested: “But I thought 
were going to be rich, Mr. Kellogg, ip 
Clyde said he could make us rich” 

“Hugo Clyde?” Kellogg demanded, anj 
when April nodded, he sneered: 

“Humph, he’s a stockbroker!” 

“You see, I told you so,” said My 
Summerlin. But April was miffed enough 
to say. 

“Funny! When I mentioned you b 
said: ‘Kellogg! Humph! He's a pm. 
moter!’ ” 

Kellogg turned so purple that Api 
was afraid he would fall down and die of 
apoplexy on the spot. 

“Is that so awful?” she gasped, “Tn 
terribly sorry. Please forgive me.” 

Kellogg was heartbrokenly - graciow, 
but he needed a deal of comforting, ani 
he declined to mention his gilt-edgei 
proposition. They were still trying t 
console him when Mr. Clyde was » 
nounced on the telephone. Mrs, Sm. 
merlin was for sending him away, bit 
Kellogg urged: 

“Talk to him, by all means; but r 
member, he’s a plunger. Now, I beliew 
in being a little wary. My name is Ker 
neth Kellogg; they call me Kautious and 
Konservative—you see, two K’s! Hat 
—see?”’ 

“I see,” said April. “But Mr, Chie 
seems to be very charming.” 

“He has to be,” said Kellogg. “Thats 
his game. He goes about luring people 
Those Wall Street men spend half ther 
time making friends for the one pump 
of decoying them into their webs.” 


HE bell cut short his indictment 0 
that infinitely indicted street. Pansy 
admitted Mr. Clyde, who looked tt 
broker somehow, though there is no ed 
to the variety of brokers. He was youlg, 
glossy, tailory, and as alert as a spartov. 
He brought no flowers but his own 
presence. He greeted April with ey 
admiration and took his presentation 
Mrs. Summerlin with cheerful grace. It 
was only when he saw Kellogg's sultry 
rotundity that he lost his effulgence. Be 
recovered his manner at once, and 
with grinning impudence: 3 
“How long have you been here? 

“Half an hour,” said Kellogg. 
pulled a long face and groaned: — 

“*Tis enough. He’s got all youve a 
I'll be going.” 5 

“Oh, ae Fah decided anything yet 
April interposed. “I wouldn't let M 
decide till she talked to you. 

“Ah, I breathe again.” 

Mrs. Summerlin felt called upon t 
sober his too flippant manner. “I me 
well warn you, though, Mr. Clyde, é 
have made up my mind to keep ® 
Wall Street.” ‘ 

“Then there’s no use of my trying © 


Clyde 











How Well 
Do You Sleep? 


[ts not how Jong but how 
well you sleep that counts. The 
time you spend rolling and tossing 
on a sagging, creaking spring doesn’t 
give you much rest. 


Ways adless Spring 


“NO SUgQ (7 any WAY “’ 





makes sleeping easy, restful, comfortable. 
It is silent. It is resilient, yielding to the 
form and movements of the body — without sagging 
in any way. Sanitary all metal construction. Guar- 
anteed for a quarter of a century. Ask your ‘‘Way”’ 
dealer about 30 nights’ free trial offer. 


Write for interesting ““Way”’ booklet. 


Way Sagless Spring Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Branches in Eight Cities. Made and sold in North Atlantic States 
by Burton-Dizie Corporation, N. Y. Southern Distributors : 
Chittenden & Eastman, Burlington, Iowa; Belknap Hardware & 
Mfg. Co., Louisville, Ky.; Peck & Hills Furniture Co., San 
Francisco Los Angeles, Denver. 
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More than satisfied — noth- 
ing but HOODS will do 


Letters like the following, written to our Atlanta 
branch (and we receive many of them), tell a vivid 
story of the high-mileage supremacy which has made 
HOODS the lowest price tires on the roads: 

“The writer has just worn out two HOOD tires after 
17,000 miles of hard and steady wear and is very 
desirous of getting the same kind of tires if possible. 

For fear he will be forced to get others that he does 

not desire, the writer would appreciate your making 

the above shipment as soon as possible.” (Name on 

request. ) 
How are you buying your tires? On the basis ot first 
cost alone, which is the most expensive way? Or (like 
the above writer) with a view to final cost? 


HOODS are the most economical tires, because the 
extra quality and quantity of materials of which they are 
made cause them to double and triple “ordinary” tire 
mileage. The following comparison, mentioned sim- 
ply for illustration, is proof positive that the only 
right way to buy tires is on a basis of real cost— 
cost-per-mile. 

A Ford-size “standard” listing at $20.85, to-day 
guaranteed for the life of the tire only on a basis 
of imperfection or defect in manufacture, may 
deliver, let us say 4,500 miles, with a resulting 

cost per 1,000 of $4.63. 
HOODS of the same size, listing at $31 — manufactur. 
ed and sold for years past on the basis that quality, 


not guarantees, determines the service in miles, 
and always adjusted for the life of the tire 


against imperfection or defect in manufacture 

_ bound to occur in rare cases—and deliver. 
| N ing an average of 14,000 miles, show a cost 
yA per 1,000 miles of only $2.21. A sav- 


wer" 
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ing, on each 1,000 miles, of $2.41. 
Thus, for 14,000 miles a HOOD tire 
rewards the purchaser with a 
saving of $33.81. And, as 

one tube will last as long 

as a HOOD tire, you 

also save the cost of 

twice replacing 

tubes in “stand- 

ard” tires. Can 

you afford to 


Put ona Hood to-day be without 


2 
a Forget it for a year wee: 


Ask the Hood 
dealer for proof. 
And write to us for 


You can buy Frchonbti hel iy 


whatyou want to know about tires. 
— se HOOD TIRE CO., Inc. 


at this sign 22 Nichols Avenue 
WATERTOWN - - MASS. 
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#” said Clyde, always the good 
age had ts lot of practice in 
’ 


a4 Summerlin was offended. 
‘oy mean that I am not a to 
rove it, I'll let you 
reason? Just to P 


me— - 
Summerlin!” Kellogg . gasped. 
Mrs. Summerlin finished her sentence 
with crushing gravity : My 
“_if your arguments are sound. 
bled: “That’s all they are 
!” But he did not wait for Clyde 
t the first attention, of the lambs. 
led to spread out his own wares: 
“Now, I offer these ladies a chance to 
buy into @ legitimate enterprise, some- 


pe as?” Clyde grinned expectantly. 
“Community houses, the latest devel- 
in social evolution,” said Kellogg 
ss if he were reeling off a memorized 
prospectus. “People used to live in 
aves, then in houses, then in rented 
apartments. The servant-problem is the 
mot terrible problem of modern life. 
Cooks are paid like bank-presidents, and 
they demand their own maids. They fight 
with all the other servants. 

“In recent years people have been put- 
ting up apartment-houses in which each 
inant owns his own apartment—just as 
if they put their private houses on top 
of one another, or as if the stréets ran up 
md-down instead of east and west or 
north and south. Several of these build- 
ings have made fortunes for their first 
dmers. The apartments can always be 
rented for so much that in a few years 
they pay for themselves; the rest is 
velvet, 


“But still the servant-problem remains. 
The new stroke of genius is to combine 
the hotel with the home—the advantages 
of both, the faults of neither. A com- 
mon kitchen cooks for all the families. 
You can do your own marketing or not 
% you please. You order your meal, 
ad-the corporation cooks and serves it. 
The corporation employs the servants and 
lakes all that trouble off your mind. 
The corporation provides the housemaids, 

ids, valets, refrigerators, vacu- 
wn-cleaners,  kitchen-utensils, chefs, 
wales, porters, everything, everybody! 
itis heaven on earth at last. 

“Imagine, Mrs. Summerlin and Miss 
Summerlin, that you owned this beauti- 
ful apartment! You would pay no rent. 
You could go away for the summer or 
Mavel during the winter, and make 
enough money to keep you in luxury. 

your money into several 

partments and renting them, you would 

am income for life. You would be 

M a royal sense and live pros- 

Perously ever afterward. What do you 
lnk of the picture>” 

“It is certainly beautifully painted,” 
sid 8 Summerlin, dazzled by the 
Wsion. “It would be wonderful to own 
# mich property, wouldn’t it, April?” 

“Wonderful,” ‘said April. 


(CLYDE felt that his customers were be- 
one ped. He broke in: 

but how long will it take to finish all 

a homes? You'd have to 

fat, 2S: perhaps, before you could 

= 4 penny. Building-materials and 

m Migher than they’ve ever been 


in human history, and harder to get.” He 
turned to Kellogg: “And once their 
money is in, it’s in, isn’t it?” 

Kellogg resented the Satanic sneer at 
his glowing work of art. He snapped: 

“Of course! Put it in and forget it.” 

“Forget it?” laughed Clyde. “Kiss it 
good-by! I say put it in Wall Street 
and watch it.” 

Now Kellogg laughed: 

“Watch it? It’s gone while you're 
batting your eyes.” 

“Not if you buy outright and wait for 
a rise.” 

“You see, he says wait too,” Kellogg 
cried. 

“But you can always cash in,” Clyde 
protested. “Within twenty-four hours you 
can realize.” 

“If you'll stand a loss or take a tiny 
profit.” 

“If you want quicker and bigger re- 
turns,’, Clyde urged, “buy on a margin.” 

Mrs. Summerlin spoke up eagerly: 
“Oh, do explain that margin to me. It 
isn’t anything like the selvage?” 

“Not exactly,” said Clyde, taking an 
envelope and a pencil from his pockets, 
“but it’s very simple. Now, for example, 
suppose steel is quoted at forty-nine—”’ 

While he fascinated Mrs. Summerlin, 
Kellogg turned dismally to April. 

“You © see—he’s hypnotizing 
mother. That’s his business.” 

“He’s not hypnotizing me,” said April. 
“I rather like that own-your-own-home- 
your-own-self idea. I might be—” She 
was going to say “getting married soon,” 
but she preferred to keep that dream to 
herself. She was wakened from it by 
her mother’s: 

“Oh, I see—it’s very simple. I never 
understood margins before. Aren’t they 
lovely? Well, April, I am convinced 
that you were right. Wall Street is our 
street. It’s been dreadfully slandered.” 

“No, Mother,” said April, “I’m con- 
vinced I was wrong. You were right.” 

Mrs. Summerlin declined to be put in 
the right against her mood. 

“No, I’m for Wall Street. I’m a bear 
—or do I mean the other animal?” 

Kellogg forgot his suavity. He sniffed 
like the bull she dared not mention: 

“Wall Street? Why, they fleece lambs 
like you, in droves.” 

“But we shouldn’t be lambs,” Mrs. 
Summerlin retorted. ‘“We’d be margins.” 

“People drop a million in a day there 
on margins,” Kellogg persisted. 

April had an inspiration born of her 
thought of a home. She murmured: 

“Perhaps we'd better not go into either 
scheme just yet, Mother. We'd better 
wait for Bob.” 

“Oh, of course, Bob!” acceded Mrs. 
Summerlin, already dizzy from the height 
of her financial upshoot. 


\ @406c and Clyde glared at each 


your 


other in common discomfiture like | 
who find themselves | 


two pickpockets 
working the same side of the street. 
“And who’s Bob?” Kellogg grumbled. 
“He’s my—he’s a boyhood friend of 
mine,” said April. 
“But does he know money?” Clyde 
asked. 
“Why, he’s just come into ten thousand 
dollars!” 


Both Kellogg and Clyde had the same | 
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| STEGER 


The most valuable piano in the world 


§ The purchase of a piano 
should be the decision of a 
lifetime. The enjoyment of 
its possession should ripen 
with succeeding years. It is 
to meet this standard the 
Steger Piano is made. Today 


Steger Pianos of wondrous 
tonal and artistic beauty are find- 
ing their full-measured destiny in 
thousands of American homes. 


Steger Pianos and Player 
Pianos are shipped on ap- 
proval to persons of re- 
sponsibility. 

§ Write for the Steger Style Bro- 


chure and convenient terms, 
Steger dealers everywhere. 


STEGER & SONS 
Piano Manufacturing Co. 
Founded by John V. Steger, 1879 

Steger Building, Chicago 


Factories at 


Steger, Lllinois 





























Whe FACE POWDER cehge 
Made by if; PIVERRnis France 


Its Distinctive 
Fragrance Makes It 
Conspicuously Smart- 
Its Delicate Fragrance 

Makes It Smartly 

inconspicuous 


EXTRACT 


(5 cents brings a dainty 
BEAUTY BOK wah 
camples of AZUREA Foca Pewdac 
Sachet Powder ond Perfume 
Pee 
Ganadian Government 


CHAS. BAEZ Sole Agent for U.S.and Canada 
Dept. “G 24 East 22d.Street New York City 
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» 
: ‘a RUBBER GOODS 
iy * “Keep you well from 
| infancy to old age” 


re 


We won’t take a chance 
at your expense 


that he knows Davol Rubber Goods 
will give you dependabl> contin- 
uous service? 


Wit does your druggist tell you 


Because he knows how thoroughly the Davol 
inspection system checks every Davol rubber 
product for possible defects. We never takea 
chance at your expense. 


Don’t judge by the appearance of the goods 
alone. Superficial appearance in rubber goods 
is deceptive. Go deeper. Feel the extra thick- 
ness of Davol rubber. 


craks? ST ae os 0 he Re 


Try and remember the name Davol and insist on that mark of quality on all 
rubber goods you buy, for then you are eliminating the element of chance. 


DAVOL RUBBER COMPANY, Providence, R. I. 


Manufacturers of the 
Famous Health Preserving Rubber goods for Home and Hospital 


** Keep you well from infancy to old age” 
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happy thought—another come-on! } 
gasped: o 

“Where is he?” 

“Heaven knows,” April sighed ‘y 
is still in France, I reckon, But bl 
be back one of these days, and 1m 
we'll just put off any decision till he 
here. Don’t you agree with me, Mother 

“Perfectly, honey.” 

There seemed nothing more for Kell 
and Clyde to accomplish by lingerag 
Each sought the victim he had pared 
most patiently. 

Kellogg smothered Mrs, Summerin 
slim hand in his pillowy palm and yp 
mured: 

“By all means take your time Yq 
Summerlin. But don’t do anything fj 
till you consult me. Remember iy 
your welfare is very close to my heat- 
very close, my dear Mrs. Summerlin” 

He bent and kissed one knuckle aj 
backed into April’s statue of Bob, setting 
it wavering for a fall that April pp 
vented with a cry of fear. 

Mrs. Summerlin’s gasp, “Gre't hey 
ens!” was hardly so much from anney 
for the statue as from amazement at Mr 
Kellogg’s fervor. She was still feelin 
uncomfortable about the knuckles as tk 
flustered Kellogg groped for his hat a 
then for the doorknob, and backed 
into a temporary oblivion. 


N the meanwhile, Clyde, who had lu 

tened to the assistance of April a 
caught the statue in his hands, was & 
joying an unusual privilege. April wi 
cleansing his immaculate fingers fom 
the oily clay with her own apron. 

The warmth of the contact and tk 
warmth of her friendship as she thanked 
him for his promptness set his brain & 
simmering, and he ventured to breathe it 
to the hair of her down-bent head: 

“Is it asking too much, Miss Summe- 
lin, to ask you to let me meet Bobs 
you call him.” 

“No, indeed,” said April. “Hed ® 
grateful for your kindness to ws, [@ 
sure.” 

“That kindness is based on a deep pe 
sonal affec—interest, Miss April. 1 dont 
know who Bob is—is he a relative?” 

“Well, he may be—by marriage.” 

“Oh, you’re leaving your heart to Bub 
too?” 

April laughed uncomfortably: : 

“He has an option on it—or a matgi, 
or whatever you call it.” 

This was a great shock to Mr. Cyt. 
But he had heard of betrothals as wal 
financiab deals that fell through, and # 
he left a sort of romance-card on het: 

“In any case my advice would alm 
be based on more than a_ business ® 
terest in you. A man wouldn't ceo 
a woman that he loved, now, would he! 

“Tt has been done, I believe, 
April lightly but grimly. 

“Er well, possibly; but I woulda 
Good-by, then, till I hear from you 
Good-by, Mrs. Summerlin, 
good-by.” 

And he was gone. ok 

The cynicism of April’s that ye 
him to flight was really directed 
her uncertainty of Bob: She wom 
why he lingered still among those 
of France. In the late afternoos # 
she saw his name among thé @BSs 
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rt that morning. This confirmed 
her fear that he had ceased to care for 


her. 
CHAPTER VIII 


OB, fretting bitterly at April’s indif- 
B ference to his return from the fields 
of death, was sent to Camp Mills. And 
there he met Claudia Reece, who had 
motored out to see her major general, 
for whom she had been shipped out of 
France. : , 

The major general pointed out Jimmy 
Dryden and Bob Taxter as two of his 
ship-companions, and Claudia did not 
hesitate to run out and seize Bob and in- 
troduce herself as April’s friend. She 
was really counting on having Jimmy 
Dryden presented to her. She counted 
on herself to do the rest. 

But Bob went up in the air so far at 
the mention of April’s name that Jimmy 

away. Bob frankly confessed his 
heartbreak at April’s failure to answer 
his wireless, and Claudia said that she 
had telephoned that very morning be- 
moaning her failure to hear from Bob. 

Claudia gave him April’s telephone- 
numbers at home and at the headquarters 
of the Motor Corps, and Bob ‘ran for 
the nearest booth, leaving Claudia to go 
back to her disprized major general. 

By and by Bob had April on the wire. 
They seemed to be as close as Pyramis 
and Thisbe. The chink was too narrow 
and too deep to kiss through, but they 
poured out love-calls across the wire, 
heedless of Central’s burning ears. 

Bob vowed that he would either get 
leave of absence for the next day or go 
A.W. 0. L., and they agreed to take 
lunch together. She would have received 
him at home, but she did not want to 
have her mother hanging round at the 
first meeting, and they appointed the 
lobby of the Commodore as their tryst- 
ing-place. 


filled patio of the lobby was a vis- 
ooze of men in uniforms, uniforms 
attached to girls, and old women and old 
men. A few parents were there, their 
tyes shining with pride, rejoicing in the 
luck that gave them back their sons. 
It touched April to tears to see the 
— of some of the people. And 


T# next noon April found the palm- 
cid 


There Bob was, coming up the steps 
with two or three other officers. She 
Roted how browner and bigger he was, 
less boyish, how well he had taken 
care of himself and how unnecessary she 
_ gg to his triumph. She felt afraid 
He did not recognize her at first in ber 
Motor Corps clothes. She had to call 
mame to catch his eye. Then he 
— to her with a loud guffaw of sur- 


He too used the most commonplace 


imaginable. 
“April! Well, well! 
are you, anyhow?” 
ung out his arms and would have 


April! Golly! 


ve beaten herself for it an in- 
later. His lips came just close 
we” to hers to assure her that he had 
Mink. That might have explained 


etd in. But she dodged him and 
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Sunday Foods 


We marvel at how mariy mothers look on Puffed Grains as distinctly Sunday foods. 


Millions of Sunday breakfasts start with these bubble grains. And the typical Sunday 
supper is a bowl of Puffed Wheat in milk. 

But why for Sunday in particular ? 

That’s a wrong idea. Puffed Grains are not mere tidbits, not mere food delights. 

Puffed Wheat and Rice are whole grains steam exploded. They are made by Prof. 
Anderson’s process—by shooting the grains from guns. 

They are toasted, flimsy bubbles, puffed to eight times normal size. 
enticing. The flavor is like nuts. 

But the great fact is that every food cell has been blasted. Digestion is made easy 
and complete. Thus every atom of the whole grain feeds. 

These are ideal foods for every day—for every hour, in fact. Children need a whole- 
grain diet. Here are the best of whole-grain foods, best fitted to digest. 

Serve in every way you can. 


The Quaker Qals Gmpany 


Sole Makers 


The texture is 
















Puffed Wheat Puffed Rice Corn Puffs 


Also Puffed Rice Pancake Flour 


Puffed Rice Pancake Flour 


—A Mixture 

Now your grocer has a new Puffed Grain delight. 

It is Puffed Rice Pancake Flour—a flour which we 
have perfected by testing a thousand blends. 

Ground Puffed Rice is used to give the pancakes 

a fluffy texture and a nutty taste. It makes the 

finest pancakes that were ever served. 
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a century. 





Men buy the Sampler because 


they want their gift to be of known excel- 
lence, protected by a trade mark that has 
stood for quality over three quarters of 


Men buy the Sampler when they buy 
candy to eat because in good chocolates 
and confections they find food, pleasure 
and a wholesome stimulant to activity. 


Whitman’s are sold by our agents every. 
where — usually the leading druggist. 


The National Sweets 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, Inc., Philadelphia, U. S. A. 
Makers of Whitman’s Instantaneous Chocolate, Cocoa and Marshmallow Whip 
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the fierce glare of rebuke that hardened 
his eyes for a moment. She had dis- 
appointed him. His soul had dwelt long 
on this blissful shock of reunion. But 
he understood her timidity on second 
thought, and liked her perhaps a little 
better for being more girlishly shy than 
she looked in her martial garb. He 
turned to one of his companions. 

“This is Jimmy Dryden, the best ever. 
Miss Summerlin, permit me to present 
Captain Dryden. This is April, Jimmy— 
beaucoup fille, eh? Je dirais she is, 
quoi?” 

While Jimmy bowed over April’s hand, 
Bob rattled on: 

“Old air-pal of mine, Jimmy—used to 
go out and bring down a couple of boches 
for breakfast every morning.” 

Jimmy ignored the flattery and as 
usual said the right thing: 

“Well, I’ve brought. Bob back-to you, 


. 


Miss Summerlin. He’s been eating his 
heart for you. I don’t wonder. But 
you’re making no mistake in Bob, either. 
He’s one genuine little gimper, if ever 
there was one.” 

“What’s a gimper?” said April. 

But Jimmy was being dragged away 
to meet the girl of another fellow, and he 
did not answer the question. Bob did 
not seem too anxious to keep Jimmy on 
the string, but deserted him among 
friends as he had not deserted him among 
enemies. 


B°2 slipped his arm through April’s and 
clasped her hand in his, pressed her 
elbow against his side and with idolatry 
in his devouring eyes murmured poeti- 
cally: 

“Let’s eat.” 

April laughed at the boyishness of this. 
Perhaps she prized him more as a- cub 


a 
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| than if he had improvised a ron 
her. It gave her courage to say: 
“Wouldn’t you rather come ‘home wi 
me?” 

“You bet!” he groaned, not quite dar 
ing to voice his thought. “Anything i 
be alone with you.” 

She fetched a chaperon for this wil 
fancy at once: 

“Mamma is dying to see you.” 

There was a hint of forcing in his polit 
enthusiasm: 

“Fine! How is the old girl?” 

April laughed again. It was pleagy 
to see through his simple moods. It 
very comfortable to have him so trap 
parent. Later she would find curtaiy 
coming down as she peeked into variog 
windows of his soul. That would} 
more exciting but not at all pleasant, 

The hotel was so crowded that 
could not get a table. She asked him & 
come to her house. They ran down the 
steps and out into the street. The starter 
whistled up a taxicab. The day wy 
warm, and the cab had the top let dom 
Bob was never more fearless than wha 
he marched past it and hoisted April inp 
the next one, which was closed. 


eau fy 


PRIL blushed at the manifest inte. 
tion and felt that her dignity was 
compromised. 

“Why did you do that?” she demanded 
as the cab jounced away. 

“For this!” Bob muttered as he pit 
out his arms and despite her mutiny an 
heedless of the crowded street, clenched 
her in a fierce embrace, thrilled to find 
her so round and soft and lithely fem 
nine—all the more thrilled because sh 
fought him. It was as if a captive wil 
swan struggled to escape, and it pleased 
him to be compelled to put forth all bs 
strength to hold her. 

He would not let her go until she gave 
up and took his kiss full on her lips. He 
had not known that lips could mean® 
much. It seemed that she was all ther 
soul and body and all, and all his. He 
mouth was like a flower on fire. 

He fell back with a sigh of ecstasy: 

“That was worth fighting for.” 

April was one confusion, amazed @ 
him and at herself, and she had tok 
angry in self-defense against her om 





rapture. 
“You've learned a few things in Frantt 
I see.” 
Bob was aghast at such seeming 
icism. a 
“April!” he gasped. Trying to justify 
herself for the atrocious sacrilege, 
made it worse: ' 
“How many others have you had# 
your arms since I saw you last?” 
Down went a curtain—bang! Hs 
quick temper leaped to arms. He 
learned to meet attack with attack. 
“The same to you,” he snapped. 
how many of them?” 
She wanted to hurt him, and she kaw 
how. 
She taunted him: “Don’t you wish} 
knew?” 


With the strange perversity of love 


or the divine correction that checks 
when they climb too near heavel, 


had managed to get back to the . 
earth from the pink clouds in a BURNS 


They rode the rest of the 
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Mt wat ie the taxicab that. bore 
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Juite dap CHAPTER IX 
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ir when they reached April’s home. 


gel were a miserable and chastened | 
pa 


—_ As they went into the lobby, they en- | 
wu.” countered the old negro whom April had | 
his poly MM seen on the day of the false armistice. 
He was loafing at the desk and was not 
| furdened with his vacuum-cleaning me 
inery. April did not recognize him 
= Ses pinned, brushed his hat off his 
SO trans Mae head and bowed very low. é 
Curtaing “Bine day, missy, fine day!” he laughed 
) vation MEE as if this fact were the most amusing 
vould:te Mp thing in the world. at 
asant, “Yes, very nice,” said April as if it 


hat they Mm were the most dismal fact imaginable. 


d him ) #@ She moved on to the elevator, but the 
jown the #@ old man came slip-slopping after her. 
starter *Scuse me, missy; but elevato’ boy 
day wa fm been tellin’ me you allowed you might 
et dom Ma need me some day. In case you does, 
an whe jm year's me card.” ; 
\pril into He offered her a pasteboard which she 
took with a little smile. 
“Thanks, Uncle.” 
st inten “Dat’s it—‘Uncle’!’”’ the old man 
nity” Was whooped. Ber. t, 
“Who's all that?” said Bob in the 
elevator. 
—_ “Some relative of yours,” said April, 
+ he put handing him the card. Bob read it with 
tiny and Me @ smile that would not stay on: 
clenchei SE PROFESSOR ZEBULON TAXTER 
| to find Practica, VacuuM CLEANER. 
ly femi- Apartments and houses cleaned ar 
yuse she tistic and sanitery. Rates reasonable 
ive wild Special rates for regular customers 
pleased pag s3rd__ street. Also rugs 
b all bis > 
Bob returned the card with a grimace 
she giv HM of pain. He and April were incapable 
ips. He of gleaning a laugh out of what would 
neal 8 have set them off insanely in a more 
ther; cheerful mood. 
is. Her Southerners are used to finding their 
lofty names worn by the lowly descend- 
a ats of slaves, and Bob forgot the man 
. id his business. Even Uncle Zeb did 
azed ME not dream that he was drawing nearer 
d to HB and nearer to his prey. 
er Owl Mrs. Summerlin gathered Bob into her 
ams and gave him a motherly welcome 
Frat that had him purring again. He was 


teady to forgive April now and she to be 
ng HH forgiven; but his roving eyes caught sight 
the new clay figure she had been 
Situggling with. 
poor girl had wanted to design 
* Monument for Bob’s own superb 
ement as an aviator. She had 
planned to show him as a modern angel, 
M the full uniform of an aviator with a 
pat of great wings added. She had 
amved only at the crude figure of a 
man. She had not yet reached the point 
either the uniform or the 
Bob saw was the rough 
pine Of a naked man in green clay 



















“a deel longing to keep April innocent 
they Aa ha the Sardonic form of a suspicious | 
ses %, + 


Pe = 





ae: 
SG who was the model for all that?” 
anguish at his insinuation 
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The new heating machine! 


A triumph of American engineering 














The IDEAL 
Type “A’’ Boiler 
is an innovation. 
It guarantees a 
heat develop- 
ment and con- 
trol hitherto 
thought unat- 
tainable in heat- 
ing devices. 

The IDEAL 
Type‘“‘A”’ Boiler 
performs so 
easily and so re- 
liably, you for- 
get there is a 
heating outfit in 


your residence. oe 
ME | ( AN DE You’ll save 30% or more annu- 
S ally on coal-bills by usé of this 


RADIATORS BOILERS ™ew de-luxe heating boiler 


The IDEAL Type “A” Boiler has a marvelous Damper Regulator which never for- 
gets for a minute to watch the fire—it’s a 24-hour janitor. The revertible-flue | 
construction does not permit the rich coal-gases to escape unconsumed—there is full 
utilization of the heat-energy of the coal! The integral asbestos-lined metallic-jacket 
keeps the heat from being cellar-wasted. 


Your most profitable heating-buy! 
Stop blaming the janitor and the coal-dealers—replace your present heater with an 
IDEAL Type “‘A”—which brings you 30% yearly coal-saving and lasts a lifetime} 
Bungalows, residences, stores, theatres, churches, schools, clubs, hospitals, etc., 
whether OLD or new, are quickly outfitted. Phone your dealer today for an estimate. 


Send for catalog, “IDEAL Type ‘A’ Boiler”—full of 
valuable hints, coal-test charts, and illustrations. 
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Cartoonists are Paid Well 
ate E Pow DER 


PA” you answer this ad. "Nor wil’ we 
Dear to the Heart— 

but not to the purse is Lablache, the powder 
that delights the skin. It keeps complexions 
as nature intended. While others come and 
others go, Lablache stays on 
—refreshingly fragrant. 
It makes friends and 
keeps them. 


Refuse Substitutes 

They may be dan- 
gerous. Flesh, White, 
Pink or Cream, 65c. 
a box of druggists or 
by mail. Over two 
million boxes sold 
annually, Send 10c. 
for a@ sample box. 


BEN. LEVY CO. 


French Perfumers, Dept. 8 


125 Kingston St. Boston, Mass. 


=p Do You Like to Draw? ABLAC H . 































-a Splendid 
Xmas GiftUU 
Heavy silver plate. 2inches wide, 
4inch handle. It cannot drip: 
the picture tells why. Send 25 
twocentstamps. ~- 

We've collected hundreds of gifts, 
rich In charm and sentiment, 
and pictured them in a Beautiful 
Catalog—something for everybody. 
Your list of names and our Big 

Free Gift Book is all you need. 

it’s a Great Big Hel 


THE HOLMES COMPANY 
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ow —~ a new way to remove hair! 


AND WITHOUT SLIGHTEST DANGER 
TO THE SKIN OR COMPLEXION! 


HERE is a new way to remove 

hair. A _ scientifically correct, 

superior toilet preparation; 
doin ti. exquisite, harmless; that 
meets the most exacting requirements 
of women of refinement. 

This remarkable new preparation 
is called NEET. And it leaves the 
many old methods, against which 
there has always been so strong a 
prejudice, definitely without place. 

That's because in _ the discovery of 
NEET, science finally solved the pro- 
blem of removing hair without irritation 
—without injury! 


WHAT NEET IS 


NEET is an antiseptic cream-lotion 
that not only removes hair, but, in 
the same operation, bleaches the 
skin to perfect whiteness! It is 
ready for service, without mixing or 
mussing! 

Apply the same as a cold cream. 
Let stand a few minutes, and then 
rinse off with clear water. That’s 
all! The hair will be gone—rinsed 
away. And the skin left refreshingly 
cool, smooth and white! 

Different in formula, action and 
effect from any other preparation 
of similar function, NEET is warrant- 
ed to neither irritate the skin nor 
injure the complexion, no matter 

MAIL THIS COUPON 


HANNIBAL PHARMACAL CO., 
627 Olive Street, St.Louis, Mo. 


For the enclosed send NEET to 


50c 
$1.00 
NAME.... 


STREET 





how frequently used! Doctors are 
eomee it in hospital practice to 
remove hair from patients about to 
be operated on. 


BEGIN USING NEET TODAY 


If you are still employing old 
methods, NEET—cooling, soothing 
and dainty—will come as a delight- 
ful contrast. The most welcome ac- 
cnsnety ever reaching your vanity 
table! 


Use it freely, and without hesitancy, 
on the face, the underarm, the fore- 
arm—wherever needed—and you will 
be delighted with its thoroughness and 
with the feeling of absolute cleanli- 
ness it leaves. Which says nothing 
of the fact that, with NEET as your 
ally, you may now wear even the 
sheerest of stockings without a 
single misgiving! 


WHERE TO OBTAIN NEET 


NEET is onsale at toilet goods counters in 
nearly all department and oe stores in the 
United States. Two sizes: 50 cents, or three 
times the quantity for $1.00. 


Special 


If you canuot obtain NEET at your dealer’s, 
mail the coupon below with 50 cents for the 
small size -or $1.00 for the large--and receive 
your supply by return post, in unmarked 
wrapper. ’ 


10-19 | 
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112 Wonderful Values 
Diamonds, watches rings, jewelry, 
up-to-date designs. Buy the W 


you will never miss 
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took the form of that taunti 
of hers: —— 

“Don’t you wish you knew?” 

She teased, enraged and fascinated hip 
like ‘another Carmen driving her solie 
into a complete frenzy. 

Mrs. Summerlin gazed at them aghast 

“Good Lord, are you two children 
fighting again, already? Is this anothe 
of those false armistices?” 

Bob laughed sheepishly: 

“Oh, no! No, indeed, Mrs. Summetip 
I was only wondering who posed fg 
April’s little statue there.” 

Mrs. Summerlin ended the nonseng 
with a word. 

“Why, nobody posed, of course! Who 
you suppose posed? April has been put. 
tering away at that for months. 
began it one day when she had one of 
her premonitions that you had been killed 
in France. She called you an angel a 
said she was going to make a gre’t mom 
ment for you. And I hope you're mt 
going to—” 

Bob did not wait to find out the end 
of that “going to.” He broke in: 

“Why, of course not, Mrs. Summerlin! 
I was just thinking it was so fine te 
must have had a model.” 


OB had both the defects of his qualities 

and the qualities of his defects. He 
had a hair-trigger temper, and he shot of 
accusations point-blank, but he was just 
as quick with his apologies, and he fairly 
riddled himself with them. 

“Aw, April!” he pleaded. “I'm 4 
rotten, low-down hound, and I don’t se 
why you allow me around at all i 
was just beautiful of you to think d 
me. Only, if you made a statue of m, 
it ought to be some old yella coon-dog, 
not a wonderful Apollo like that.” 

April’s eyes twinkled with tears 0 
luxurious forgiveness. 

“That’s all right, Bob. Don’t think 
anything more about it. I ought to have 
put it out of sight before you came m 

“Out of sight!” cried Bob. “Well 
hardly! When you get that finished, I'm 
going to have it cast in solid gold an 
set up in Central Park somewhere. It 
will make that General Sherman thing 
look like a cigar Indian.” 

“T don’t care what you do to that od 
villain,” said April with an inherited abom 
ination for all Northern generals. “But 
Mr. Saint Gaudens is a little above my 
rank.” = 

“Don’t you believe it,” said Bob. “Youre 
lots younger than Saint Gaudens ever Wa. 
Go right ahead with your work, =a 
soon as I get rich, I'll show some 0 
these people what a sculptor you are. 

“Speaking of getting rich, said Mrs. 
Summerlin, “have you collected you 
legacy yet?” } 

“No, T haven’t had time. I don't evel 
know who the trustee 1s. , 

“T can tell you all that, but po 
be in a hurry. If your money # 
you one tenth as much trouble as 7. 
the longer you put off getting % 
happier you'll be.” 

It’s 90 about one tenth as much # 
yours,” said Bob with an abject mek 
“so I’d only have one tenth the 
I’d be willing to risk it.” 

“You're tacky,” said April. Bob vt 
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her a look that confirmed her fears of his 
humiliation in the discrepancy between 
their fortunes. 


ANSY came in with a new batch of 
P Jetters sent up by the postman. Mrs. 
Summerlin shuffled them over with a 

Some of the addresses were be- 
coming as familiar as old boresome neigh- 
bors that keep dropping in. Some of these 
letters were from investment-mongers 
with a variety of wares to recommend. 
Some of them were the next installments 
in the commercial serials know as “follow- 

” | 
“Mrs. Summerlin was growing a bit 
jaded with excess of attention. She had 
reached the point in advertisement-culture 
that one reaches who reads too many 
essays, novels, criticisms, sermons and 
treatises; the same formula had begun 
to grow irksome; the recurrence of pat- 
tem had caused the whole art to be sus- 





pect. 

She turned to Bob now: 

“You're just in time to save us from | 
going mad, Bob. We haven't invested 
our money yet, and the more we study | 
the problem, the less we know about it. 
Everybody warns us against something, 
and somebody warns us against every- 

- ” 


April spoke up: 

“T've about decided that the only thing | 
to do is to shut your eyes and take a | 
chance. And you might as well take a | 
long one while you're at it.” 

Bob was alarmed at this manifesta- | 
tion of the gambler spirit in his chosen 
helpmeet. He had mocked at Jimmy 
Dryden’s conservative advice in his own 
case, but he was incapable of approving 
April’s rashness in hers. 

“Oh, no! No!” he protested. ‘“You’ve 
got to be mighty careful. You ought to 
put your money in something safe and 
sound.” 

“Yes, and get nothing for it,” April 
mocked. “What’s the use of having a 
legacy if you bury it in a napkin? No 
sit! Me for at least one good splurge. 
T reckon a horse-race is about the best 
Mvestment. You can always get good 
odds, and you can always get a little 
excitement out of it.” 

“For heaven’s sake, don’t go mad!” 
Bob pleaded. “What do you need to 
ve so much money for?” 
“To have a good time with, of course!” 

said April. 

It still shocks men to see their nice | 
women demanding a good time. It still 
Seems that a good woman ought not to 
have a good time: she ought to get fun 
€nough out of a modest home, her own 

ide, her own gas-stove, or at most | 
one servant, a husband to mend for and | 
Walt for, a church to go to, a placid | 
garden, and in due season a flock of what 
oe stickily referred to as “kid- | 





gn Lord!”: he groaned. “A good 
1 She wants a good time! What's 
. the world coming to?” 


4 WaS not impressed by Bob’s de- 
SPair. She cried: , Pore 
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Film on Teeth 


Is What Discolors— 
Not the Teeth 


All Statements Approved by High Dental Authorities 


Millions of Teeth Are 
Wrecked by It 


HAT slimy film which you feel with your tongue is the 
major tooth destroyer. It causes most tooth troubles. 

It clings to the teeth and enters crevices. The tooth brush 
does not end it. The ordinary dentifrice does not dissolve 
it. So millions find that teeth discolor and decay despite 
their daily brushing. 

The film is what discolors—not the teeth. It is the basis 
of tartar. It holds food substance which ferments and forms 
acid. It holds the acid in contact with the teeth to cause decay. 

Millions of germs breed in it. They, with tartar, are the 
chief cause of pyorrhea. So brushing does not save the teeth 
if it leaves that film around them. 

After years of searching, dental science has found a way 
to combat film. For daily use it is embodied in a dentifrice 
called Pepsodent. 

Four years have been spent in clinical and laboratory tests. 
Now leading dentists everywhere are urging its constant use. 
And we supply al 0-Day Tube to anyone who asks. Thuscount- 
less homes have now come to employ this scientific dentifrice. 


Your Tube is Waiting 


Your 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent is waiting. Send the 
coupon for it. Then note how clean the teeth feel after using. 
Mark the absence of the slimy film. See how teeth whiten as 
the fixed film disappears. You will be amazed at these ten- 
day results. 

Pepsodent is based on pepsin, the digestant of albumin. 
The film is albuminous matter. The object of Pepsodent is 
to dissolve it, then to constantly combat it. 

But pepsin alone won't do. It must be activated, and the 
usual agent is an acid harmful to the teeth. -So pepsin long 
seemed impossible. 

Now active pepsin is made possible by a harmless activating 
method. Because of patents it is found in Pepsodent alone. 

For your own sake and your children’s sake we urge im- 
mediate trial. Compare the results with your present methods. 

Cut out the coupon now 


Pepsadéent 


REG. U.S. 


_ The New-Day Dentifrice , 
A Scientific Product —Sold by Druggists Everywhere 








Send the Coupon for a 


Ten-Day Tube Free 


THE PEPSODENT CO., Dept. 685 


10-Day Tube 
1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


Note how clean the teeth feel 
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after using. Mark the absence Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 


z 1. ook at old Methuselah! He still 
be, Joe hair and teeth, and he’s croaking of the slimy film. See how the 
I Suppose you are going _to teeth whiten as the fixed film 
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Set 
of Four 





What’s on the 
bottom of the legs? 
Old fashioned casters? Or nothing 


at all? 


That accounts for your scratched 
floors, your torn rugs, the squeaks and 


creaks that get on your nerves. 


Put on Domes of Silence. 


They are rounded, polished steel 
slides— they go on with a few taps of 
the hammer—they wear everlast- 
ingly — and they mean a quiet home — 


and protected floors, 


A size for every style of furniture 
from the lightest chair to the heaviest 
davenport—at hardware, furniture, 


Pat 
995,758 


No. TE 
“Enforced 


the modern way. 


drug, grocery and department stores. 


Remember— Domes of Silence are 


Good furniture dealers are glad to 
equip the furniture you buy with 
Domes of Silence. Ask for them. 


DOMES of 
SILENCE 


**Better Than Casters’’ 








NEW DOG-STORY By ALBERT PAYSON TERHUNE—“Houman INTEREST STUFF” — 
will appear in the next (November) issue of THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE. 
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THE INSTRUMENT OF QUALITY 


CLEAR AS / BELL 


Replace steel phonograph needles! 


ONORA Semi-Permanent Silvered Needles are for use 

on ALL MAKES of steel needle records. They play 50 to 
100 times, mellow the tone, are more economical, more con- 
venient, save constant needle changing, and increase the 
life of the records. 

Study the microphotographs. Fig. A shows an ordinary 
steel needle after playing one record. Notice that the point 
is worn off. Fig. B shows Sonora needle after playing one 
record. No wear perceptible. Fig. C shows Sonora Needle 
after playing over 50 records. Needle has worn down but 
is still in splendid playing condition. 

3 Grades: Loud—Medium—Soft 
30c per card of 5. In Canada, 40c 


FREE! Sample Sonora Needle will be sent FREE 
e onrequest. Write for it today. 
Note how many times it plays 


Sonora Phonograph Sales Company, Iuc. 


George E. Brightson, President 
279 Broadway, Dept. J, New York Toronto: Ryrie Building 


CAUTION: Beware of erty constructed needles 


of inferior quality. 
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thing there is—the Fifth Liberty Loan, 


no doubt.” 

Bob answered with shameless nobij 

“I got home too late for the drive o 
I probably would have. I bought what | 
could out of my pay.” 

Mrs. Summerlin said: 

“We bought several thousand dolly 
worth of bonds just to help the Country 
out; but—well, what are you planning 
to invest in? Maybe we could all go 
into the same thing.” 

Bob would not for worlds have cop. 
fessed that he had chosen the Tems 
oil crop as his Monte Carlo. He evaded 

“I'd better get it before I invest jt 

April, with her diabolic insight, seemed 
to see through him uncannily. She sniffed: 

“He’s going to sink it in an oil-well,” 

The start Bob gave, gave her a hint 
that she had scored a hit, a palpable 
hit. She drove the point home again. 

“Come on, now, ’fess up. You've got 
a kitbag full of oil advertisements, and 
you dream of derricks every night.” 

In self-defense Bob turned to Mr 
Summerlin: 

“The girl’s gone nutty since I went 
away.” 

“T know it,” said Mrs. Summerlin. “4 
can’t do a thing with her. You'll have 
to take her in hand and tame her.” 

April laughed so outrageously at this 
suggestion that Bob felt his heart ful 
of Petruchian wrath. He vowed that he 
would cow this shrew somehow for her 
own good. The sight of his black menace 
set her off still further. She was ds 
gracefully hilarious, not the least the lady. 
She seemed to take so much joy in bis 
discomfiture that she reinfected herself 
with her own laughter till the tears were 
pouring down her cheeks. 

It is strange how people’s souls cat 
fight in the air far above their spoken 
words, supporting themselves on their own 
velocity and turning mental somersaults 
without once touching the ground. When 
April had worn herself out with her ut 
seemly mockery, she mopped her eyes 
and sobbed: 

“Let me know what oil-company youve 
decided to put your money on, Bob, and 
I'll go halvers with you. It’s just nutty 
enough to appeal to a squirrel like me. 


Bo was quite tied up now. Tt seemed 
indecent to put his fortune into ol 
with the idea of making enough money 
to put him far ahead of April in wealth. 
In certain aspects, the masculine oblige 
tion to be richer than his chosen wile 
did not look altogether handsome. It 


| would be hard perfectly to justify lis 


choice of oil as the best investment 10f 
his own money and his denial of te 
same opportunity to April for hers. Yet 
if he let her in on the field, she woul 
either lose her money or, what was Wont 
in a way, get still more richer than be 
was. If she lost her money, he 
take care of her somehow; but if she 
increased her financial lead over him, he 
would lose her. ; 
He was in such a mess of quandanies 
that he did not know which way to tum 
except toward the door. He was @® 


rage of resentment at April for bev 


any money to disturb their future 
Why did she have to go and get BE 


Bob | 
“Apri 
you or 
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mentioned i the will, anyway? Most 
intolerable of all, was the idea that his 
activities should have to be 
s F by hers. Either haha into 

‘ with her or unbeknownst 
ee dificult now, but to let her 
him out of it entirely by her ridicule 
vas to surrender all manhood. He sought 
cover in dignity, looked at his watch, 
gave a start, and said: 

“f'm sorry, but I’m late to an engage- 
ment, It’s too bad.” 

il snickered : 

“It’s too bad you’re such a bad actor. 
Tens But don’t let us detain you.” 
vaded, That made it almost impossible to go. 
st it il kept reminding him of the old saw; 
a she was just such a woman as he could 
ified; HF vvither live with nor without. 


Loa, 















7 e He lavished all his sweetness on Mrs. 
alpable Summerlin, “a y 

: “You have my sympathy,” he said. 
7” “That child will drag all our gray hairs 


Ve got TM 5s sorrer to the grave.” 

S, ad HB And April fiendishly used the only 
imaginable method of confusing him far- 

) Mrs ther. She squeezed his formal hand and 
murmured with lips as tempting as a 

[went tose’s petals beaded with morning dew: 

“You're a precious darling, Bob, and 

‘I I adore you.” 

have Bob quoted in torment: 

; “April, I don’t know whether to kiss 

at this HB you or kill you.” 

full “Why not both?” she said. 

be He did neither. But all the way to the 

or het #% subway Bob was wondering what a fellow 

nenacé @ could really do with such a girl. 

IS dis And both April and he had forgotten 

e lady. % that she had invited him to lunch. She 

in his: #% remembered it with a gasp and rushed 

hersell “tothe elevator. It had taken him to the 

S were nether regions. She was back to telephone 
the doorman. By the time she got him, 

Is can Bob had left the building. She ran to 

spoke the window, leaned out, called. But he 

irown % did not hear, 

rsaults She watched him striding along and 

When @ sighed: “You damned old angel, you!” 

er Ul- And her tears fell seven stories. 


you've CHAPTER X 
and 


nutty Re was in such a state of soul-curdle 
that he got all the way back to 
Camp Mills before he suffered that pecul- 
remed lt alteration that we call a change of 
to oil mind, or a change of heart. As soon as 
noney te was in the tented streets, he felt that 
ealth. he bad been contemptibly rude and per- 
blige @ “lly imbecile. He hastened to a pay- 
wile “aon and called up April to perform 
e It one of his apologetic grovelings. 
y his ter had recovered sufficiently from 
it for break to eat a hearty (as we 
f the ay) meal, and she had settled down to 
into When Bob’s voice threw her 
vould the state of frantic discontent known 


worse 38 love, She talked all through his apolo- 
in he Bes, Conveying apologies of her own. 
could ut thirty cents’ worth of this 
f she mutual confession and absolution at tele- 
n, he - tates, they agreed to meet the day 
, to-morrow at the Commodore, for 
jaries Ths try at luncheon. 
tum feminded Bob that he had not 





ad he replenished his stomach 
i the post exchange. Then he attacked 
Pet-work stretching between him 


melease. For several hours he was 








S. KARPEN & BROS. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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urniture 


Because of its beauty, fineness and 
individualism, Karpen Furniture 
has no peer. The institutional aim 
is to interpret the high ideals of the 
old masters in modern form. Kar- 
penesque Upholstered Furniture 
is the realization of that aim. For 
sale by leading dealers everywhere. 
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a military bookkeeping machine. In the 
evening he attended a boxing-bout be- 
tween soldiérs who beat the air black 
and blue and occasionally landed on each 
other. 

The next day Jimmy Dryden tried to 
persuade Bob to go with him to the 
Pershing Club.. Bob was unaware of this 
social center, one of the countless amuse- 
ment factories for the soldiers and sailors. 

Jimmy Dryden emphasized the attrac- 
tion of the place to Bob, but he was in 
one of his faithful moods, and it did not 
seem square to April. But what he said 
was that he had to finish his reports. He 
slaved over them all day and late at 
night, and the next morning set out for 
New York to meet April. 

He was no Orlando to keep his Rosa- 
lind waiting an hour. He was thirty 
minutes ahead of time at the hotel. 

A major of ordnance he had come to 
know on the transport dropped into the 
next chair. He said he was “waiting for 
somebody,” which meant a woman, of 
course; and of course she was late. The 
natural topic of conversation was: “When 
do you get out?” 

Bob said that he hoped to get his 
papers within a week. 

“What are you planning to do when 
you leave the service?” said Major 
Brandegee. “Go back to your old job?” 

Bob’s old job was being a jobless 
graduate from the V. M. I., but he did 
not like to confess to such juvenility, 


especially to a superior in rank and one 
with the condescending manner of this 
superior. So Bob spoke with that pecul- 
iar majesty of the very young lifting 
themselves by the bootstraps of their ex- 
pectations. 

“Oh, no! No, no—not at all! “You 
see, Major, I came into a bit of money 
while I was overseas—a legacy, you 
know; and I’ve got to put it to work.” 

“Ah!” said the Major, interested at 
once. He had been in cutlery, and he 
was not averse from or to the absorp- 
tion of some new capital into his neglected 
business. 

“Had you thought of going into the 
steel business? I know a good place 
to put some money to work, where it 
would be safe and sure of a reasonable 
return.” 

Bob dodged this cautiously lowered 
hook, and answered: 

“T’ve about made up my mind te go 
into oil. You see, I spent several months 
in Texas when I was learning to fly, and 
I feel rather at home in the State. I 
like the people, too—fine, frank, warm- 
hearted people. So I think I shall go into 
oil.” 

“T see,” said the Major. 
though.” 

“Nothing venture, nothing gain.” 

“Don’t believe everything you read in 
the papers,” said the Major with a pater- 
nalism that Bob found offensive. 

Bob-answered with veteran ease: 


“A bit risky, 
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GIRLS! LOTS OF 
BEAUTIFUL HAIR 


35 cent bottle of ““Danderine” makes 
hair thick, glossy and wavy. 


Removes all dandruff, stops itching 
scalp and falling hair. 


To be possessed of a head of heavy, 
beautiful hair; soft, lustrous, fluffy, wavy 
and free from dandruff is merely a matter 
of using a little Danderine. 

It is easy and inexpensive to have nice 
soft hair and lots of it. Just get a 35 
cent bottle of Knowlton’s Danderine now 
—all drug stores recommend it — apply a 
little as directed and within ten minutes 
there will be an appearance of abunaance, 
freshness, fluffiness and an incomparable 
gloss and luster, and try as you will you can- 
not find a trace of dandruff or falling hair. 


If you want to prove how pretty and soft 
your hair really is, moisten a cloth with a 
little Danderine and carefully draw it through 
your hair—taking one small strand at a 
time. Your hair will be soft, glossy and 
beautiful in just a few moments—a delight- 
ful surprise awaits everyone who tries this. 

Try a 35 cent bottle at drug stores or 
toilet counters. 








“Oh, no—I’m not buying by mail.” 

“Well,” said the Major, “I wish you 
luck. How about a little drink while 
we're waiting?” 

“T always obey the orders of my su- 
periors,’ said Bob with delightful sub- 
ordination. 

“Then we'll report at the firing-line,” 
said the Major. 

The two old war-horses rose and moved 
off. 


OB had paid no heed to the man in | 
But as he | 
marched past, he caught a glance of the | 
He told | 


the chair next to his. 


girl in the chair next to that. 
himself that she was quelque fille! 

April's misbehavior had given him the 
right, too, to notice whether girls were 
pretty or not. This one’s glance caught 
in his somewhat as two flowers blown 
together slowly disenrcge. Bob felt a 
slight thrill in the clash. 

He had not forgotten it when he came 
back from the firing-line alone. He noted 
with a bare trace of regret that the girl 
was apparently already attached to a 
so'dier, a large, rough fellow, a private, 
far too homely for sucha beauty as she 
was. 

It gave his meditations quite a jolt 
when the soldier approached him and 
raised his right hand quickly. Bob 


| wondered if the fellow were going to 
| strike him for looking at his girl. Private 


soldiers had so long ago ceased to salute 
officers that Bob was startled when he 
saw the man’s hand going to his own 
brow instead of to Bob’s nose. Bob 
returned the salute with a wrist-snapping 
jerk. 

“I beg yo’ pahdon, Cap’n, but could 
I ast you a question?” the soldier in- 
quired, 

“Certainly,” replied Bob with gracious- 
ness enough to spread over to the anx- 
ious girl at the soldier’s side. The private 
went on: . 

“Didn’t I meet up with you down in 
Texas, suh?” 

“IT was there,” said Bob, wishing the 
wretch would have the presence of mind 
to introduce the queen at his elbow. The 
private grinned and turned to his girl: 

“Didn't I tell you? I nevah forget a 
face. Hit was in the Rice Hotel at 
Houston, wasn’t it, suh?” 

“T was there several times,” said Bob. 

“You don’t reco’nize me, I reckon, 
because I didn’t have a unifawm on then. 
I hadn’t joined up yet when I met you. 
I was a gentleman then, and I hope to 
be again, as soon as I can get my dis- 
charge papahs. My name is Yarmy, suh, 
Joe Yarmy.” 

“Mine is Taxter, Robert Taxter,” said 
Bob. 

“That’s the name I was tryin’ to think 
of,” said Yarmy, turning again to the 
girl. 

“T think you said Taxta, the fust time,” 
said the girl in a voice of amazing sweet- 
ness in Bob’s ear. 

“Of co’se, but I can’t trust ma memory 
since I was gassed on the otha side,” 
said Yarmy. 

“Oh, you were gassed. Too bad!” said 
Bob. 

“Yessa, the Huns got me, but not on- 
twell I’d got a passel of them. Down 
in Texas we’re bawfi with shootin’ irons 
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-~ ovah hands instead of gold spoons. 
Sees as 1 was tellin’ Kate—” 
; © eas growing desperate. He made 
© for an introduction. 
Bvour sister, I suppose. 
Mgr—yes, pahdon me for not inter- 
oa) ” 


at the girl was not Yarmy’s 
then at oa leased. Why had he 
feared? Why was he glad? He won- 
dered, but he could not deny. 
There was something about the honest 
*) Kate’s hand gave his that reminded 
him of that beautiful lyric concerning the 
West and its people: 


There where the smile lasts a little 


thar here the handclasp is a little 

stronger. 

Writers of Western stories had always 
admitted the mystic superiority of West- 
emers to Easterners. They filled their 
stories with Western bad men and bad 
women, but while these are in the ma- 
jority in the stories, they do not affect 
the theory somehow. Only heroes count. 


FoR the moment Bob was convinced 
that the Southwest was the heart of 
the country, and that the “old black 
wary” soil of Texas grew an extraordi- 


| Barily high grade of human produce. 


In his present mood of revolt from 
April with her sophisticated New Yorky 
ways, her artistic faddishness, her dis- 


respectful habit’ of making fun of him | 
all the time, Bob found an extraordinary | 
charm in Kate Yarmy’s manner. She was | 
shy, constrained, evidently a little afraid | 


of metropolitan crowds and costumes; 
and yet he felt sure that on her native soil 
she would be self-reliant, intrepid, a true 
tanchwoman. She could doubtless ride a 
bucking bronco to submission; no doubt 
she wore modest divided skirts instead 
of the shameless and unconcealed riding- 
breeches that April flaunted in Central 
SPatk or in the Virginia fox-hunts. 
© Kate could probably shoot fast and 
wiaight and nip off a rattlesnake’s head 
Wefore he could throw his coil. And 
ubtless she could be a mighty gvod 
fetid to a fellow, without thought of 
evil or fear of gossip. She was no doubt 
just the sort of pal that a returning sol- 
diet needed to refresh his heart and re- 
new his belief in human goodness after 
& year of foreign war. And all this she 
had told him in a handclasp and a boyish 
stare!’ A good deal can be conveyed 
in those cipher codes. 

Bob was impatient to assure himself 
of further acquaintance with these simple 
00d souls, and he was eager to put 

- under an obligation. He said: 

ut you said you wanted to ask a 
vor of me.” 

Ves,” said Yarmy. “I’ve got no call 

yew abaout it, but somehow I 

old to you from the start. Down in 
Houston I said to myself: ‘There’s 
or white man withouten even a flash of 
iid: "The | when I saw you here, I 
Sed La res my big white hope. The 
ie wd Must ’a’ sent him,’ for this 

e New York is a mighty resky town 

ain Texans.” 
B from Virginia,” said Bob. “And 
pret Often used to tell me of Texas 


you.’ | 
Bob was shocked to find how glad 
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‘How Efficient Are You—And If 
Less Than 95 Per Cent—Why? 


By B. A. BETTERWORKER 


Each morning, Mr. Breadwinner and 
Mrs. Homekeeper, how do you face the 
duties and problems of the day? 


Do you look forward to them with a 
confident mind, eager and ambitious to 
be at them and make each minute count 
for the progress of your community and 
the future welfare and comfort of your- 
self and family— 


Do you at each leisure moment plot 
and plan optimistically for the increase 
of your business or the intellectual -and 
social advancement of your family as the 
case may be— 


And if you are fortunate enough to be 
able to do this consistently every morn- 
ing, do you do it with the unfailing faith 
that all will be well? 


Of course, inclement weather, a petty 
annoyance, many things may at times 
deplete your efficiency 5 per cent—that’s 
the reason I mention 95 per cent at the 
beginning of this article— 





But, if your efficiency is below 95 per 
cent, there is some underlying cause and 
my purpose is to prove to you what 
medical statistics show this cause almost 
invariably to be. 


If you will look back to your last ill- 
ness, or the one in your family, you will 
remember that the first medicine pre- 
scribed by your physician was a laxa- 
tive—to be followed by another prescrip- 
tion. 


The reason for this is that so long as 
there was waste in the colon (Lower In- 
testine) no medicine to correct your par- 
ticular complaint would be effective be- 
cause of the toxic poisons which that 
waste constantly distributes through the 
system. 

And the reason he was sure of the 
waste being in the Colon is that without 
it your illness never would have devel- 
oped— 

For ninety-five per cent of all illness, 
serious or otherwise, is caused directly 
or indirectly by accumulated waste in 
the colon. All physicians are agreed on 
this fact. 


The illustrious Professor Metchnikoff, 
probably the greatest of all Physiologists, 
proved to his satisfaction that if we could 
keep the colon fairly free of this waste 
with its poisonous bacteria, we would not 
only avoid disease but also prolong our 
lives. 


And while we are doing this, we can 
also greatly increase our efficiency— 


For you know as well as I that long 
before we have a simple illness, such as 
a cold or a bilious attack, we are not 
really up to the mark—up to normal. 





By symptoms such as weariness, lack 
of ambition, indecision and the like, the 
enervating results of Auto-Intoxication 
are showing themselves— This, if we 
but knew it, is faithful Nature’s warning 
that all is not well and must be heeded 
or sickness will surely follow. 


But there is- neither need of sickness 
nor the warnings which. make us ‘only 
fifty per cent efficient if we keep our colon 
free of the accumulation of waste— 


And this is easily done. 


By a process just as simple and natural 
as the washing of hands, hosts of pro- 
gressive Americans have for 20 years 
past been keeping their health as well as 
their efficiency always up to normal, 
through Internal Bathing with the “J. B. 
L. Cascade.” 


This method, by the use of Nature’s 
own cleanser, simple warm water, used at 
intervals will absolutely prevent the ac- 
cumulation of that poisonous waste in the 
colon, cleansing it thoroughly its entire 
length and keeping it as pure and free 
from bacteria as Nature demands it to 
be in order that we may enjoy perfect 
health. 


For thirty years, Dr. Charles A. Tyr- 
rell, of New York, after having brought 
himself from what appeared to be hope- 
less invalidism to perfect health and 
rugged strength by judicious Internal 
Bathing, specialized on this treatment in 
his practice. 


During those many years, as may be 
imagined, a multitude of interesting and 
difficult cases came under his observa- 
tion. 


The result of ‘these years of practice 
and experience is summed up in a very 
interesting little book called “Why Man 
of Today Is Only 50% Efficient.” 


I am permitted to promise that this 
book will be forwarded, entirely without 
cost or other obligation to you, if you 
will write to Tyrrell’s Hygienic Insti- 
tute, at 134 West 65th Street, New York, 
and mention having read this in Red 
Book. 


Under our present mode of living and 
eating, it seems well nigh impossible for 
any one to be quite as well and efficient 
without an occasional Internal Bath. 


This book gives the reason why and 
explains in detail the workings of one of 
our functions which is so great a factor 
for health or illness, but the exact facts 
of which we are all so little informed. 


Inasmuch as knowledge of this char- 
acter may mean much to ourselves and 
every member of the family, it seems as 
though every reader of this should write 
for the little book now, today, before it 
is forgotten. ~ 
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“Every hour I spent on my I.C.S. 
Course has been worth $95 to me! My 
ition, my $5,000 a year income, m 
ome, my family’s happiness—I owe it all 
to my =e time training with the Inter- 
national Correspondence Schools!”’ 


Every mail brings letters from some of 
the two million I. C. S. students telling of 
promotions or increases in salary as the 
rewards of spare time study. 

What are you doing with the hours 
after supper? Can you afford to let them 
slip by unimproved when you can easily 
make them mean so much? One hour a 
day spent with the I. C. S. will prepare 
you for the position you want in the work 
you like best. 


Yes, it will! Two million have proved it. For 27 
years men in offices, stores, shops, factories, mines, 
railroads—in every line of technical and commer- 
cial work—have been —— promotion and in- 
creased salaries through the I. C.S. More than 
100,000 men and women are getting ready right now 
with IL. C.S. help for the bigger jobs ahead. 


Your Chance Is Here! 


No matter where you live, the I. C. S. will come 
to you. No matter what your handicaps, or how 
small your means, we have a plan to meet your cir- 
cumstances. No matter how limited your previous 
education, the simply written, wonderfully illus- 
trated I. C. S. textbooks make it easy to learn. No 
matter what career you may choose, some one of 
the 280 I. C. S. Courses will sureiy suit your needs. 

When everything has been made easy for you— 
when one hour a day spent with the I. C. S. in the 
quiet of your own home will bring you a bigger 
income, more comforts, more pleasures, all that 
success mfeans—can you let another single price- 
less hour of spare time go to waste? Make your 
start right now! This is all we ask: Without cost, 
without obligating yourself in any way, put it up 
to us to prove how we can help you. Just mark 
and mail this coupon. 
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| Tigers. He fought alongside them in one 


| or two engagements, and my father said | 
he used to feel sorry for the Yanks when | 


the Texans went at ’em.” 


seen your old man there. I was brought 


better than heaven.” 


pliment. 

“T owe Texas a big debt personally. 
Talk about hospitality! 
Virginia ideas to shame. I remember 
a dance they gave at Houston—a street 
dance, the most wonderful thing I ever 
heard of. 


the pretty girls in Texas acting as host- 
esses. I danced with so many of ’em that 
I didn’t know my own name, to say 
nothing of anybody else’s.” 

And now Kate found courage to speak 


Mey reckon that’s why Lieutenant Taxta 
doesn’t remember dancing with me.” 

Joe was enraptured: 

“Go on, you didn’t dance with Lieuten- 
ant Taxta?” 

“Of course she did,” said Bob, and 
made a handsome lie of it while he was 
at it. “I didn’t feel quite sure whether 
your sister wanted you to know that she 


and remind her of it.” 


jury, she was too polite or’ too timid 
to make it known. As for- Joe, he put 
back his head and roared with a laughter 
more appropriate to the prairies than 
to even the spacious lobby of the Com- 
modore. 

“Yew tew are suttainly tew cewt faw 
me.” 


Bo hastened to quench his ungainly 
laughter with a quiet: “But the favor 
you wanted me to do you.” 

Joe sobered at once. 

“Oh, yes! Well, I'll tell you. You 
see, brother—pahdon me—lieutenant! 
Whilst I was doin’ my time overseas, 
there was right considerable of an oil- 
strike in Texas. It came in like a big 
immense gusher. Texas has had some 
whoopin’ oil-stampedes. There was Beau- 
mont and Sour Lake, and Humble, and 
some over in Louisiana and Oklahomy. 
But this one beats ’em all, they say. 
There’s been right smart about it in the 
papers. Maybe you’ve run across some of 
the stories.” 

“Ves, I did read something,” Bob 
mumbled, his heart threatening to knock 
him to flinders. He waited for Joe to 
go on; and he did: 

“Well, Kate came up North to meet 
me when my ship got in, and she told me 
that our little old farm is right in the 
heart of the excitement.” 

“Tsn’t that wonderful!” Bob said. “TI 
| congratulate you.” And he shook hands 
| ardently—with Kate, thrilling again to 
the strange, strong honesty of her grip. 

Joe scowled: 

“Well, hit would be wonderfuller if it 
wasn’t for one thing. We're just about 
broke. The trip North cost a heap, and 
Kate had to wait several: weeks for my 
boat, and I’m still waitin’. for my back 
pay. I don’t. wantto -lose the chance 





“T reckon my old man must have | 
up to believe that Virginia was a little bit | 
Bob kindled with State pride at this | 


gracious tribute, and he repaid the com- 


Texas put our | 


Twelve blocks they roped | 
off, with a band on every block, and all | 





was there. I was hoping to get rid of you 


If Kate saw through Bob’s ready per- | 
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" in’. After a year of the war, | 
fj? piece of money, but it s ‘ 
Saoney to get a rig and bore for 
ace Of course, I could go down | 
Street or to some of these curb | 
| 


Eeand get some cash, I suppose. 
iam all I’ve heard, Wall Street is 
where they dehorn us Texas 


# A fellow goes in a longhorn at | 
dof the Street and comes out a 
Seen at the other if he comes out 


4 it’s a short street, at 

pat all. And HESE books will turn the trick for you. They 
have helped thousands of pay envelopes to 
grow big and fat and will do the same for 

yours, making it possible for you to get some of the 

good things in life you can’t get on a small income. 


You get paid for what you do and that depends on 


Tm kind of leary about where to | 
© {don't know hardly anybody up | 
fman’s town. Seein’ you, I thought 
Be you could give me some advice | 


where to look for a little capital.” | i oe what you know. If you know more you can earn 


: more and these books will give you everything you 
Me had a superstitious feeling that | w. : need know to get the pay you would like to have. 
ven had arranged this meeting, | one They are written in plain, everyday language—so clear 
fig together a man that needed a | a that the beginner can understand them—so thorough 
Pcapital and a man that needed a/| @ : and complete that a veteran worker will wonder how 
; ta little capital. He stam- ee : : he ever got along without them. Hundreds of pictures, 
~ a. + euiltily: diagrams, etc., in each volume make difficult things as 
ee almost gu A “al would simple as A BC, The fine, hard-wearing bindings stamped 
, Be you thick?” in gold will last a lifetime. 
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. Endineering, 8 volumes, 3800 pages, 2600 pictures. 
7 Bob was almost suffocated with the 00 


aoe Was $40: Now 24.80 

y of the chance. He heard a call 3 ee a 6 volumes, 2580 pagep, 2000 pictaren. 19.20 
ge down into Texas and commence ae : Machine Shop Practice, 6 volumes, 2300 pages, 2500 pictures. 
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_ be much ov to him if he came to her : Practical Accounting, 4 volumes, 1840 pages, 800 pictures 
ind in the meanwhile he could be | he —, Sy agmese 1578 pages, 1000 pictures, blueprints, etc. 
Maing riches for this delightful new | ode ; 
Hoi his. The very look in Kate’s | $ re * Fa yy 
pwas not only a prayer but an obli- en o one 
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first you use LA MEDA Cold Creamed Powder 

for an all day toilet. 

Let the others keep dabbing with their powder puffs,— 

you will not need to give your complexion another 

thought after you have used LA MEDA in the morning. 

Motor, golf, tennis, dance,—anything you wish—for 

perspiration does not mar a LA MEDA powdering. 

You insure a velvet smooth, powdery fresh, perfectly groomed appearance 


for all the day through. 


And LA MEDA itself is as pure and sweet as it will make you look. 
Highly beneficial to the skin instead of clogging and harsh like old style 


face powders. 


Any dealer can get LA MEDA Cold Creamed Powder for you, or we 
will send it postpaid upon receipt of 65c a jar (plus 3 cents war tax). 


Prepared in three tints :— White, Flesh and Brunette. 


SEND 
THIS 
COUPON 
FOR 
FREE 
TEST 
JAR 


Address 
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The secret of a 
youthful facewillbe 


sent to any woman 

whose appearance shows 

that time or illness or any 

other cause is_ stealing 

from her the charm of 

girlhood beauty. It will show 

how without cosmetics, creams, massage, 
masks, plasters, straps, vibrators, ““beauty” treat- 
ments or other artificial means, she can remove 
the traces of age from her countenance. Every 
woman, young or middle aged, who has a single 
facial defect, should know about the semnachanie 


= 
Beauty Exercises 
which remove lines and “‘crow’s feet” and 
wrinkles; fill up hollows; give roundness to 
scrawny necks; lift up sagging corners of the 
mouth; and clear up muddy or sallow skins. It 
will show how five minutes daily with Kathryn 
Murray’s simple facial exercises will work won- 
ders. This information is free to all whoask forit. 


Results Guaranteed 


Write for this Free Book which tells just 
what to do to bring back the firmness to the 
facial muscles and tissues and smoothness and 
beauty to the skin. Write today. 

KATHRYN MURRAY, Inc. 
Suite 1072 Garland Bldg. Chicago, Illinois 


State tint desired (Flesh, White or Brunette).,....+s00-++seeesee COC eoee serene eeeserencesesseeesesseece 
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Our Test Jar is a Beautiful and Unique Miniature 
Containing a Most Liberal Supply 
LA MEDA MFG. CO., 103 E. Garfield Blvd., Chicago 


Enclosed please find ten cents (silver or stamps) to pay for postage and packing, and I will be pleased 
to receive your free test jar of LA MEDA Cold Creamed Powder. 
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. 
A Happy Marriage 
Depends largely on a 
knowledge of the whole 
truth about self and sex 
and their relation to 
life and health This 
knowledge does not come 
intelligently of itself, nor 
correctly from ordinary 

every-day sources, 


SEX OLOGY 


(Ilustrated) 
by William H. Walling, A. M., M. D., imparts in 
a clear, wholesome way, in one volume: 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
—— a Father Should Impart to His Son. 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Impart toHer Daughter. 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 
All in one volume. Illustrated, $2 postpaid 
Write for ‘‘Other People’s Opinions’’ and Table of Contents. 








Don’t miss the important announcement 
to be found on page 181. 
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Original 
Eyelash Beautifier 


formed eyebrows make 
you beautiful. Use Lash- 
neen and you, too, can 
have wonderful eyelashes 
and brows. A secret Japa- 
nese preparation, Won't 
harm the eyes. At drug 
stores, 25 cents and 50 
cents, or write us direct. 
gists—Lashneen has a 

large sale. 
stocked it, write us. 


“I am mere than satis- 
fied withwhat Lashneen 
does for my eyelashes and 
brows.""—Leah Baird. 


B LASHNEEN COMPANY, Dept.3, Phila., Pa. | 
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NO QUESTIONS | 
ANSWERED | 


i 
Aer: 

| (Continued from page 72) 

| i 
| He was wiping his lips with the back of 
his hand, and what very recently mij 

have been mistaken for a prodigious swell. 
ing in his cheek had strangely subsided 

“Why shouldn’t I fit a key to that 
Andy?” he demanded, rather hotly 
“What right have you got to interfer 
with my business?” 

The Marshal’s lips parted to utter, 
sharp retort, but the words failed to jg 
sue. Young Mrs. Fox suddenly stooped 
over and peered intently at several heretp. 
fore unnoticed holes at one end of te 
black box. These: holes, about an inchs 
diameter, formed a horizontal row. Mod 
to Mr. Crow’s alarm, the young lady 
pulled off her glove and stuck a fing: 
into one of the little apertures and appar 
ently wiggled it without fear or trepide 
tion. Almost instantly there was a 
ominous rustling inside the box. With 
drawing her finger, she called out: 

“Please look!” 





HE invitation was unnecessary. Mr, 
Crow was looking for all he wa 
worth, 

“Good gracious, ma’am!” he gasped 
“Don’t stir ‘em up like that. Next thing 
they’ll crawl out of them holes and—" 

“Why, you poor old goose!” she said, 
but not disrespectfully. “They're much 
too large to crawl through these holes 
I wish I could catch hold of one of ther 
tails and— Look!” She held her finger 
close to the hole and a long, thin black 
tongue darted through and began to 
writhe about in a most malevolent ma- 
ner. 

“For gosh sake!” exclaimed the Mar 
shal, retreating a couple of steps. Ths 
sudden action on his part brought a ver 
omous oath from Mr. Fryback, and @ 
instant apology as well. 

“You’d cuss, too,” explained the bla 
phemer to the lady, “if a clumsy elephant 
stepped onthe only good foot youve 
got.” 

“If you think I’m the one that claim 
to be an elephant—” began Anderson. 

“Cootchy, cootchy, cootchy,” cooed the 
lady, addressing the row of holes. Where 
upon the rustling in the interior of the 
devilish box increased to a turmoil. The 
two citizens of Tinkletown stared wide 
eyed at the three little circles, and thet 
eyes grew wider as they saw that one0 
them was now completely stopped up by 
a dark, ugly object that bore resemblane 
to nothing they had ever seen before-* 
wet, shiny thing that was alive and qui 
ing. 

The unnatural Mrs. Fox promptly 
poked her finger through the hole 
rubbed the snout of what must have bea 
a full-sized boa-constrictor. Install 
to their horror, the black. obstruct 
went through a process of splitting, 
several deadly fangs were revealed. 
more the wriggling black tongue 
out to caress the lady’s unprotected 

“Qh, you darling!” cried the ost 
“Please, Mr. Locksmith, see if you : 
find a key that will fit the lock. a 
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Marshal Crow dragged his friend to- 
ward the door. 
“Did you 


hoarsely. as 

Before Mort could answer, the door 
flew open and in rushed Mrs. Bloomer, 
fareheaded and in a great state of agita- 


see it?’ he whispered 


er 
= “Por heaven’s sake, Anderson, hurry up 
sided, and come with me,” she cried. “Bring a 
hat lock, : d, Mort, you get a couple of 
> hotly axes and a pitchfork or two. My God, 
interfer ing awful is loose in one of them 
rooms upstairs! The most terrible racket 
utter a is going on in there. I— Oh, there you 
d to ip are!” She caught sight of her lodgers. 
‘stooped “Arrest them, Anderson! Lock ’em up at 
| once. They're dangerous people. They 
: — oughtn’t to be running at large. Oh, that 
1 inchin awful thing! It sounds like it was twenty 
: or thirty feet long, and it’s thrashing all 
cn heel Oh, my God! What a 
a finger sare I've had! Oh, you needn't look at 
d appar. me innocent like that, you two. You're 
trepide fin forit, or my name aint Jennie Bloomer. 
was a Call a posse, Anderson, and surround the 
Wi hotel. Thank Heaven, the door of that 
t: sf room is locked, but goodness knows how 
soon it will be crawlin’ through the tran- 
som.” 
y. At that instant she discovered that her 
he was Mm skirt was almost touching the big black 
bor on the floor. Emitting a sharp squeal, 
she gave an elephantine leap to the shelter 
sxt thing of Anderson’s arms, almost bowling him 
nd—" over. 
she said, “God knows what she’s got in that 
re much valise,” she whimpered. 
e holes. Mr. Fox put on an exceedingly bold 
of their front. Realizing that he was cornered, he 
ef adopted a lightly boastful air. 
in black What we've got in this valise, as you 
egan to ao madam, is worth more than your 
nt mal- blamed hotel.” 
a “Keep pay from that valise,”” warned 
@ Mar row, addressing Mr. Fox. 
s, This “Give me time to think. Somethin’s 
tava # gotto be done, and right away. I can’t 
and at § take any chances of these terrible things 
ie eal loose an’ drivin’ our citizens out 
e wn.” 
elephant “The first thing you got to do, Ander- 
- you've sm Crow,” shouted Mrs. Bloomer, “is 
f to capture the reptile that’s loose in my 
Be age you got to do.” She 
: lumed upon the pretty Mrs. Fox. “Snake 
poed the og oo $ nice business for a 
Where- Woman to be in. Don’t come near me.” 
of ‘the “Lam not thinking of coming near you, 
il. Te J you old rip!” said Mrs. Fox losing her 
ae in a Haid womanly fashion. 
n None 0 {, now—none o’ that,” 
Soe wamed the town marshal. “Keep a civil 
. ba! in ved head, young woman.” 
| » you long-whiskered old—” be- 
ofore—* lady, but her husband spared the 
| ques @ whirlwind of revelations by tak- 
onlt em atm and leading her to the rear 
ws at they store, where for some minutes 
sm pe The 1 m ag and rg conference. 
‘to do,” said Mort Fryback, 
— : aban box down to the crick an’ 
, a Tawa all locked and everything. 
1 out better’ oo “s end to a cussed things, 
: ay other way I know.” 
- — commotion took place inside 
: ‘: ._7 Preventing further discussion on 


mat ot the retreating observers. It 
uma dozen huge and powerful 
Were exerting every effort to 
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ness existence have we offered such amazing 
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The voice of Mrs. Fox, clear as a bell, 
assailed them from behind. 

“They're hungry, poor things,” she 
cried. “Perfectly ravenous.” 

“That settles it,” said Marshal Crow. 
“We've got to git rid of ’em if we ‘have 
to set fire to your store, Mort. They’re 
terrible when they haven’t been fed fer 
a long time. Swaller pigs an’ sheep—and 
children whole,.they say.” 


Me FOX approached. He was now 
very polite and ingratiating. 


‘Permit me,” he observed, “to offer a 
’ > | 


solution. If you will give me a bunch of 
keys, my friend, I will remove the case to 
my room and open it—if possible. No 
harm will come to anybody, and in one 
hour or so, my wife and I will be on our 
way. My automobile is in your local 
garage, Mr. Hawk, and we can be ready 
to start as soon as we have fed and 
aired the—er—shall we say contents?” 

“You arrest him, Anderson,” cried 
Mrs. Bloomer. ‘Hold him till I estimate 
the damage that’s been done to my 
property. He’s got to pay fer that be- 
fore he can get out of this town.” 

“T guess you’d better step over to the 
calaboose with me, mister,” said Ander- 
son firmly. “And you too, ma’am. This 
here lady prefers charges against you, an’ 
it’s my duty to—” 

“What is the charge, madam?” de- 
manded Mr. Fox, lighting a cigarette. 

“Never mind,” said the Marshal; “we'll 
attend to that later.” 

Mr. Fryback put in a word at this 
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; “page Style Boo icturing hun- 
dreds of Dresses, Coats, Suits, Skirts, 
Waists and Corsets—speciaily designed for 
Mothers-to-be—sent absolutely free. 

Largest Materarty Specialists in the wortd. All appared 
made by ourselves, Best materials, workmanshiq. R 
Lowest prices. Send for your Book today, to Dept. XS Ly 


propet New York 


Graining for Authorship 


Mi Yow towrite, what to write, 
é \ and where to sell. 


Cultivate your mind. Develop 
your literary gifts.Master the 
art of self-expression. Make 
your spare time profitable. 
urn your ideas into dollars. 
Courses in Short-Story Writ- 
ing, Versification, Journalism, 
Play Writing, Photoplay 
‘ Writing, etc, taught person- 
Dr.Esenwein ally by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, 
for many years editor of Lippincott’s Magazine, and 
a staff of literary experts. Constructive criticism: 
Frank, honest, helpful advice. Rea/ teaching. 
f One pupil has received over $5,000 for stories and 
articles written mostly in spare time—“play work,” he 
calls it. Another pupil received over $1,000 before 
completing her first course. Another, a busy wife 
and mother, is averaging over $75 ‘a.week from 
photoplay writing alone. 
@ There is no other institution or agency doing so much 
for writers, young or old. -The universities recognize 
this, for over one hundred members of the English 
faculties of higher institutions are studying in our 
Literary Department. The editors recognize it, for 
y they are « tly © ding our courses. 
We publish The Writer’s Library. We also publish The 
Writer’s Monthly, especially valuable for its full reports of 


the literary market, Besides our service, we offer @, 
manuscnpt crasm service. 
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‘Black Pawl” 
By BEN AMES WILLIAMS 


& igs Editors of THe Rep Boox Macazinz believe that in this 
astonishing story they present a masterpiece of modern 
American fiction. Certainly this magazine has never before pub 
lished a work of greater strength. All the action develops on a 
whaler returning from the Southern seas to New England, and it 
is such action as only a master could picture. The reader is caught 
up by the tremendous drama from the beginning—which will be in 
the next, the November, number of — 
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said he, and then added, with a polite 
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st, “Yes, but who's. going to take | 
oa of this here box? It can’t stay 
here in my place. First thing you know | 
the dered things will gnaw a hole in the | 
i it out.” 
on ‘ not too far, Mr. Officer, I | 
should be happy to carry the box over to 
the lock-up—unless, of course, some one 
else will volunteer. I see quite a num- 
her of citizens looking in through the 
window. Doubtless some of them 
“How long after a man’s been on a 
pad spree is he likely to think he sees 


shakes?” demanded Anderson, struck 
with an idea. 

“The time varies,” replied Mr. Fox, 
rather startled. 


“Alf aint been tight in a good many 

.” mused the Marshal. “I guess it 

would be safe to let him carry em. Don’t 
you think so, Mort?” 

“Him and Newt Spratt,”. said Mort. 
“Newit’s always braggin’ about not being 
afraid of anything.” 

“Well, perhaps it would be just as well 
pot to tell ‘em what’s in this here box,” 
said Anderson. He turned to the pair of 
strangers. “Only they aint going to carry 
it to the calaboose. They’re going to 
carry it to the crick, an’ throw it in.” 

The young woman uttered a cry of dis- 
may, and her husband uttered something 
distinctly out of place, for Mrs. Bloomer 
again told him he ought to be ashamed of 
himself. 


ove a few whispered words in the 
ear of the distracted young woman, 
Mr. Fox turned to the others. 

‘Til tell you what we’ll do, gentlemen,” 


bow to the corpulent Mrs. Bloomer, 
“ladies, Mrs. Fox and I had planned 
Qiving a little exhibition at the hotel, but 
that now seems to be out of the question. 
Kindly bear in mind that we are not 
visiting your little city on pleasure bent. 
We are here strictly for business. As a 
tule we do not make one-night stands. 
But we have been attracted to your 
charming city almost against our will— 
although, I may add, it was at the earnest 
Mvitation of one of your most important 

ms—I should say citizens. You will 





agree, I am sure, that it would hardly pay 
Us to visit a place like this unless we were 
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10,000 Articles to Select From 


The articles illustrated here are but faint sug- 
gestions of the unlimited selection offered by the 
10, articles in the Baird-North Jewelry 
Book which contains 175 pages of wonderfully 
attractive money-saving offers. 


Avoid High Prices 


Why should you pay the high prices now 
demanded almost everywhere, when you can 
satisfy your needs at a big saving by ordering 
direct from an enormous stock of 10,000 articles? 
**Mail Order Shopping” is the only right way 





Mail Post Card for this 
175-Page Jewelry Book 


smiths, will send Free and Postpaid 
on request (post card will do) their 175- 
page Jewelry Book showing 

\“4 articles in Jewelry, Diamonds, Watches, 
Silverware, Leather Goods, Toilet Sets, Fine Cutlery, Hand Bags, and Choice 
Novelties for personal and household use. All goods are sold and guaranteed 
direct to user at a substantial saving by this old, reliable quality house, which, during 
the past 25 years has built up the world’s largest mail order jewelry business. 


Baird-North Co., gold and silver- 


10,000 


to buy jewelry, leather goods, novelties, etc., 
when you can deal direct with a responsible, 
old-established house like Baird-North Co. 


Send for Jewelry Book Free 


This Big 175-Page Free Book, teeming with 
10,000 money-saving offers is your safe guide to 
right buying. A post card request brings it — 
Free and Postpaid — to your home or office. 
A mighty valuable book to have conveniently 
at hand. Geet it free! Mail Post Card Now! 
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No. 1402 — $3.50 
Sterling Silver Brooch set with whitestones. A very 
attractive copy of a more expensive piece. 
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Solid 10K Gold 
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Teasonably assured of something in the 
way of pecuniary benefits. You may not 
W it, gentlemen, but we have had a 
fide offer of one hundred dollars— 
amd that isn’t to be sneezed at, is it? 
— Please bear with me, Mr. Hawk. I 
all not detain you—” 
My name is Mr. Crow,” snapped 
- Tson. 
Sorry,” apologized Fox. “I fear I 
confused you with the celebrated Hawk- 
Ww, the detective.” 
Mr. Crow turned purple. 
$ what Harry Squires, the re- 
porter on the Banner, calls him most of 
That volunteered Mort Fryback. 
» an’ Shellback Holmes.” 


Is fame,” said Mr. Fox agree- 
WY *sdoad to get right down to cases, 


propose that you allow 


to give our tittle exhibiti i 
) 2 on in the 
Tom Hall i you have one,—and—” 


“Not much!” roared Anderson. 
peeeugh of this talk. 


“Tve 
I’m going to 





take action at once.” He flung open the 
front door and addressed the group in 
front of the store, now increased to nearly 
a score, including several scattered 
women and children—and Ed Higgins’ 
dog. -“I call on all you men to assist me 
in surrounding the Grand View Hotel. 
There is dangerous work ahead, and I 
want only the bravest,—wait a second, 
Newt, don’t go away,—and most de- 
termined men in town to volunteer. Here, 
Mort, you hand out some axes, an’ pitch- 
forks, an’ crowbars, an’—” 

“Oh, for heaven’s sake, George,” cried 
Mrs. Fox frantically, “don’t let them do 
it. Stop them!” 

But the stranger motioned for her to 
be silent. 


’ 


SOME time was spent in explaining 
the situation to the posse, and in 
stationing a group of the hardiest men be- 
neath certain windows of the second floor 


back. During this arrangement of forces, 
three of the bravest men in Tinkletown 
had to go to the post office for some very 
important letters, and two more rushed 
over to see that they came back. 
Anderson Crow marshaled a dozen or 
more able-bodied conscripts in Main 
Street, preparatory to a frontal attack 
on the.suite at the head of the stairway. 
He had commandeered a double-barreled 
shotgun belonging to Bill Kepsal, and 
with this he proposed to “shoot the day- 
lights” out of the serpent through the 
transom if it hadn’t crawled under the 
bed where he couldn’t “get a bead-on it.” 
In the meantime, Mr. Fox had carried 
the big black box out of Fryback’s store, 
and his wife was now standing guard over 
it on the porch of the Grand View Hotel. 
Marshal Crow was issuing commands 
right and left, and the squad, augmented 
by a stepladder from the hardware shop, 
was about to enter the hotel, when Mrs. 
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NOW is the time for you to make the decision. The Fall 
and Winter Season is opening. Don’t spoil your own evening 
or annoy others by coughing in the theatre, concert hall or 
other public places. For coughing is unnecessary. S-B Cough 
Drops relieve it. Always carry a box with you. Pure. 
No Drugs. Just enough charcoal to sweeten the stomach. 


Drop that Cough 
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Fox uttered an excited little shri 
then these desolating words: nek, ad 

“Oh, George, I’ve found it! I've got 
the key. It was away down in my muff? 

Before any action could be taken tp 
restrain the impetuous young woman, she 
was inserting the key in the lock! 

Those nearest her collided Violently 
with those farther away, and in less tine 
than it takes to mention it, there Was No 
one within a radius of fifty feet—except g 
new arrival on the scene. 

To the intense horror of Mort Fry. 
back, his wife emerged from the Gran 
View Hotel and entered the danger gone 

“Hey, Maude!” he bellowed, « 
away from that! For the love of—* 
He clapped his hand over his eyes. Mrs 
Fryback had reached the side of the eager 
Mrs. Fox just as that lady lifted the 
lid of the box. 

Now, Mrs. Fryback was Mort’s thin 
wife; according to longevity statistics, she 
was much too young to die. As a matter 
of fact, she -was little more than a bride 
That probably accounts for the brand-new 
mink coat and muff she was sporting 
Moreover, it accounts for Mort’s sm 
prising mendacity and even more amar 
ing humility in relation to the taking-of 
of Mike. No doubt in similar circum 
stances, he would have told his second 
wife, who died when she was: pretty well 
along in years, that he’d show her who 
was boss in his home, and if she didn’t like 
what he did to Mike, she could lumpit 
But, alas, between a vacillating young 
wife who has you under her thumb ami 
a constant old one who has been thorough 
ly squashed under yours for a great many 
years, there is a world of difference, 

Others who stared in horror at i 
picture on the porch, groaned audibly # 
young Mrs. Fox looked up into the face 
of the unsuspecting victim and smiled 
Thus encouraged, young Mrs. Fryback, 
disdaining death, smiled in retum ai 
stooped over to look into the depths of 
that unspeakable box. Instead of statt 
ing back in alarm, she uttered a shal 
little cry of delight, and, dropping to het 
knees, plunged both hands into the net 
of wriggling horrors! 

Lucius Fry, who had hastily set up tht 
stepladder, and was now balancing bim- 
self somewhat precariously at the top of 
it, let out a lugubrious howl. 

“She’s a goner!”’ he announced, 


Te two young women had their heads 
close together and were conversilif 

Marshal Crow, armed with the double 
barreled shotgun, began a cautious af 
cuitous advance, his finger on the trigge 

He stopped short when about twetly 
feet from the women, and spasmodica 
pulled the trigger. There is no telling 
what might have happened if the gua 
been loaded. 

Mr. Fox had deliberately, overtumed 
the box and—out scampered 
sprightly Boston terrier puppies: 

Pren Ssieaten later all but one of Mort 
Fryback’s farming utensils were B 
stock. The missing implement, a hat > 
was furtively on its way to the na 
shop of one Ebenezer January, er 

Mr. and Mrs. Fryback, Marshal . 
and the amiable Foxes discuss’ =. 
“points” of the frolicsome puppies ? 
the rear of the hardware store. 
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dore this one, Mrs. Fox,” said 


ho was patiently gnawing at a 
, ‘eg. “Do you_ really | 
ed him : the best of the lot, 
Mr. Fox?” she inquired, turning her shin- | 
ing eyes upon the gentleman. 
“Absolutely,” said Mr. Fox. 
say so, Mr. Crow?” 
“Ab-so-lutely,” said Anderson. 
“Then I'll take him,” said Mort’s 
wife, and Mort not only sighed but wiped 
a fine.coat of moisture from his brow. 
“One hundred dollars is the very least 
you will take?” 
“The very least, Mrs. Fryback. He is 
a thoroughbred, you know. My kennels 
are famous, as you doubtless noted in my 
advertisement in “Town and Country’— 
and I can personally guarantee every pup 
that comes out of them. In your letter 
to me, Mrs. Fryback, you stated that only 
the best I had on hand would be con- 
sidered. The mother of these puppies 
has a pedigree a yard long, and the 
father, as I mentioned before, is Stubbs 
the Twelfth, Nothing more need be 
said. The mother, Bonnie Bridget, you 
have just seen. Stubbs the Twelfth 
belongs to a millionaire in Albany. Allow 
me to congratulate you, madam,”—ex- 
tending his hand,—“‘on having secured one 
of the finest dogs in America. And you 
also, Mr. Fryback, on having a wife who 
issuch a discriminating judge of thorough- 


breds.” % 


R. FRYBACK looked a trifle startled, 
but said nothing. 

“If you ever come to our town, Mr. 
Crow, I hope you will look us up,” broke 
in Mr. Fox. “Our place is about two 
miles out in the country. By the way, 
has Mrs. Crow a good dog—I mean one 
that she can be proud of?” 

“She has a thoroughbred setter,” said 
Marshal Crow, compressing his lips. 

“A hundred dollars is a lot of money 
fer a dog,” murmured Mr. Fryback. He 
met his wife’s eye for a second and then 
added: “But, of course, my wife has just 
lost one that was worth a thousand dol- 

, so] guess it aint so much, after 


rascal W 


“Wouldn’t j 


“Marmaduke was a really wonderful 
» Mrs. Fox,” vouchsafed Mort’s wife, 
assuming a sad and pensive expression. 
Iam sure he must have been,” said 
ts, Fox, 
_ One hundred dollars is very cheap, 
SI, ote cpt ri Boston terrier in 
lays,” said Mr. Fox. “Isn’ at | 
w, Mr _s Ox Isn’t that | 
Cheap as dirt,” said Anderson. 
. Mortimer, will you please give Mr. 
Fox the money?” said Mrs. Fryback. 
And, by the way, Mr. Crow, I hope you 
0 down all those reward notices at 
©. I wouldn’t know what to do with 
~ a uK€ now, even if some one did 
beng him 





’ back to me.” 
bin.” ow what I’d order you to do with 
» Said Anderson, meeting Mort’s 
Ely gaze at last. 
wp May I inquire?” 
Td order you to bury him,” said the 
wal, speaking in his capacity 
— of the Board of Health. — 
. tyback looked at. him steadily 
a cond or two, and then slowly | 
ed. an eye, a 
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aac nine io «es | He Trained asa Higher Accountant 


Picked for a Bigger Job 





ERE is a man who won promotion 
by making his brains worth more 
to his house. 

By putting in his spare hours training 
as an expert accountant he was ready 
for a job ‘‘far up the line’’ when the 
vacancy came. He was appointed because 
he was the man prepared for it. 

His salary increase actually figures 
600% and he is now in a position where 
he directs. He has become the auditor, 
an executive. Others do the detail work. 

He has made this quick advancement 
simply by getting the expert specialized 
knowledge for which the highest 
salaries are paid. 


Pressing Need Now for 
Trained Men 


Every man now in asubordinate posi- 
tion can make his opportunity just as this 
man did. Important positions are always 
open for every man proficient in Higher 
Accounting. 

Business is running at such a tremen- 
dous speed, on such a vast scale and with 
such intense competition that the demand 
is intensive for men’ who can analyze con- 
ditions, organize, install economies, know 
where to retrench and where to expand 
—who know at all times just where the 
business stands. Men with this training 
are not looking for employment—they 
are in big demand. Positions with big 
salaries are seeking the expert. Many 
command large fees as independent Con- 
sulting Accountants. 


Let the LaSalle Experts 
: Train You 


The LaSalle method will train you by 
mail under the direct supervision of Wm. 


B. Castenholz, A. M., C. P. A., former 
Comptroller and Instructor, University 
of lilinois, assisted by a staff of Certified 
Public Accountants, including members 
of the American Institute of Account- 
ants. Analysis and Organization, and the 
Principles of Accounting, Auditing, Com- 
mercial Law and Scientific Management, 
all made clear. Preparation for C. P. A. 
examinations in any state. Membership 
also gives you free all the advantages 
of the LaSalle Consulting Service which 
brings you advice and information on any 
business problem whenever you want it. 


Why stake your future on what you 
can learn only in your daily experience 
when these experts will drill you in every 
modern method of Higher Accounting 
and thuggnable you to prove your right 
to demand a higher salary? 


Ask for All the Facts 
About This Training 


Find out about the LaSalle Course in ° 


Higher Accounting. Learn how you can 
get this great organization to help you 
to make quick, profitable advancement 
by adding to your proficiency, 

More than 160,000 men have already 
benefited from the training given in our 
various departments; 30,000 new mem- 
bers enroll with LaSalle every year to 
train for better success in business. 


Your request will bring full informa- 
tion and our book ‘‘Ten Years’ Promotion 
in One.’’ More than 100,000 ambitious 
men have gained help and inspiration 
from this volume. Mail the coupon for 
your free copy—today. 


LaSalle Extension University : 


**The World’s Greatest Extension University’” 
Dept. 1066-H Chicago, Ill. 


Without cost or obligation on 
my part, please send me partic- 
ulars regarding your Home 
Study Course of Training in 
Higher Accounting and your 
Consulting Service. Also a 
copy of your valuable book 
for ambitious men, « “Ten 
Years’ Promotion in One.” eam 
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BE AN ARTI 


in Wecan teach you 


is DRAWING 
bd he ™. in your own 
{7 home dur- 











Our 18 
ears of success- 
ul teaching prove 

our ability. 

10 Courses in Com- 
mercial and Illus- 
trative Drawing 
Endorsed by high 
art authorities. 

Students trained by members of us FREE Wy / 
our Faculty are filling high-salaried 
positions. _Artist’s Outfit FREE 
to Enrolled Students. 
Write today for Art Year Book. 


AnpuepAnBipe.No. 4 BATTLECREEK MICH. 





Learn to Write 
Short Stories 


"THERE is a big demand for short stories, 

photoplays and feature articles and you can learn 
how to write them at home in your 3} time. Anew, 
thorough nna complete. coume a instruction just 
y x 





Jack London Said: 
oe ceare? fecxcr tee comerenene 
opportunity to make money. 

Write Today for Book 
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(J 
Children Love the Taste of 


“California Syrup of Figs 


The Safe, Pleasant Laxative 


All druggists sell the genuine ‘‘California 
Syrup of Figs and Elixir of Senna.” Full direc- 
tions as a laxative for children of all ages are 
plainly printed on the bottle label. Look for 
the name “California” and accept no other 
“Fig Syrup” except that made by the originators. 


The California Fig Syrup Co. 





99 





Dp 


Suite 227, 70 Sth Avenue - - 


EAFNESS 


IS MISERY 


I know because I-was Deaf and had Head Noises 
for over 30 years. My invisible Antiseptic Ear 
Drums restored my hearing and ~ 3 Head Noises, 
and will do it for you. ey are Tmy Menapheses. 
Cannot be seen when worn. Effective when Deafness 
is caused by Catarrh or by Perforated, Partially or 
Wholly Destroyed Natural Drums. Easy to put in, 
easy to take out. Are “Unseen Comlorts! * In- 
expensive. Write for Booklet and my sworn 
of how Ir d my hearing. 

A. O. LEONARD CORLISS LI 
New York City 5 Court Sq. 


OME TREATM 
edies, two stocki ull 
lete by mai! $5.00, 








ORLISS LACED STOCKING 
Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Patent Office 
Ideal oupport for VARICOSE VEINS, 

eak ankles and all leg troubles. Wash- 
ble, adjustable and durable. No Elastic to 
tretch, $1 each oy mail 15c ‘yams 4 
INT for allleg ulcers, all 
directions com- 
d today for free book- 
et No. 2, and measurement blank. 
MB SPECIAL 


TY Co, 


Suite 2 Boston, Mass, 














~ How to Obtain Beautiful, Rich, 


Long Eyelashes and Brows! 


VERY WOMAN should be the rightful owner of beautiful eyes, the 


essentials of which are, First: 


Long, rich eyelashes; and 


econd, 





Well-cared-for eyebrows. No matter what color your eyes may be, 
—gray, brown or blue,—if they are shaded by thick, silky lashes, and well- 
shaped brows, their charm is greatly accentuated. 

owadays, no one needs to be the dissatisfied possessor of short, thin, 
uneven brows and lashes; you can greatly assist Nature by simply apply- 
ing a little of M. T.’s Eyelash and Eyebrow Beautifier at night. his 
scientific preparation nourishes the eyebrows and eyelashes, causing them 
to become gradually thick and lustrous, imparting sparkling expression to 
the eyes, and added charm to the face. 

. T.’s Eyelash and Eyebrow Beautifier, which has been successfully 
used by thousands, is guaranteed absolutely harmless; it is not a greasy, 
sticky salve, but a clean, nicely-perfumed liquid, in a cut glass bottle with 

lass stopper and applicator. he cut represents actual size of bottle. 
he active principle of this valuable article is a rare and expensive organic 
concentration which is unequalled for the purpose of stimulating and 
strengthening the particular follicles which produce rich, dark eyelashes. 
MONEY REFUNDED IF NOT SATISFACTORY 
Upon receipt of 75c in stamps, coin or Money Order, I will send you 
ostpaid, in plain wrapper, a bottle of M. T.’s Eyelash and Eyebrow 
Beautifier together with my copyrighted booklet on Beauty Hints. 
The following preparations are of highest standard and well recommended: 
T.’s reg td Beauty Cream, a wrinkle eradicator...... Senden eaate 75 


. T's 
Depilatory to remove superfluous hair 


| ae 
. T.’s Freckle Cream, for stubborn freckles and tan 
.s Minerated Quinol, “The Incomparable Vanishing Cream”... 


M. TRILETY, 222. Dept. 32, Binghamton, N. Y. 


A. Lotion, for Pimples and Blackheads.. 
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RICHIE KEMP’§ | 
MOTHER 


(Continued from page 62) 








Richie—wh she aja 
“Richie—what is it?” she saj 
ing for her wrapper. said, ra 

“Mother—Mother—” he st 
ward her and fell forward inte ee 

“Richie—my baby—what’s the mat. 
ter—are you hurt?” She was beside hy. 
self with terror, but she put a cares 
hand on his forehead. 

“Mother—/’ve killed Tom Starkey,” 

Horror held her without words. % 
drew a knife on me, and I shot im | 
didn’t mean to kill *im—” 

“Where were you?” came his mother 
voice. 

“At Conners’. Minnie set ‘im on me 
he drew a knife on me, I tell: you] 
didn’t mean to kill ‘im.” His voice 
into a queer gulp. 

“Sit down,” commanded his mother, 
“here on the edge of the bed.” Sy 
kept her arms around him. Suddenly de 
was calm and strong. 

“Who was there?” she asked. 

“Minnie and Tom and Bert Starkey- 
and old man Conners—and Jim Fields” 

“How’d you get away?” 

“T run out and grabbed Bert’s horse 
and I rode him till I got nearly wt 
the gate, and then I got off and let bm 
go. I reckoned he’d find his way bak 
home.” 

“What’d you do with Belle?” 

“T wasn’t ridin’-—I loaned Belle to Dot 
Johns, an’ I went down to the river and 
took a little boat and paddled over to 
Conners’.” Then he fell to shuddering 
“T'll swing f’r this. Remember Bily 
Tazewell.” 

His mother’s arms tightened aroumi 
him. She remembered the trial and hanging 
of Billy Tazewell; he too had shot ama 
in just such a brawl. She thought fast 

“Listen,” she said: “what if you well 
up to the old roof room and hid there? 
Nobody knows you come home. Likely 
they'll think you made off down-nve. 
And then we'll see how things work out 
Tl get you up there, an’ then I'll com 
back to bed, an’ to-morrow’ll be the fist 
I'll hear of it. They wont search hee 
We'll see how things works out.” She get 
up and began putting on her wrapper and 
slippers. The morning was lighting, more 
and more. “Hurry,” she said. 

Up the attic stairs they went, undet 
the stout rope lines hung with qui 
through the old trunks and piles of dis 
carded furniture. The roof-room 
out from the main attic by a many 
door almost hidden in the wall. [tw 
a little space left in a queer gable that 
been built on hurriedly to balance 
“new” part of the house. Richie bi! 
played there as a boy. There was a 
Icunge and a battered chest, and that ws 
ali. 

Marcia Kemp helped her son ° 
ofi his coat. “Hurry,” she whispered 
got to get back to bed before anybody 
come. Lay down and try to ge 
sleep.” 

Then, as he dropped _inertly on 
leunge, she fell on her knees beside IIS 

“Listen to me, Richie—baby=y 
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ing to get away all right. I’m coming 
with some breakfast in a little while. 


"Just you stay quiet and don’t come down, 


whatever you hear.” She hugged his head 
ssionately against her breast; then she 

rose, silently slipped through the door and 

shut it and stole back to her own room. 


HE slept, too, and it was not until an 
5 hour later that a persistent rapping at 
her door and the persistent call of “Miss 
Marshy, Miss Marshy!” roused her. For 
a moment she did not remember clearly 
all that had happened the night before. 

“What is it, Aunt Cally?” 

“Miss Marshy, Marse Anderson is down 
here, and he ‘low somep’n’ happened to 
Marse Richie.” 

“What?” she cried sharply. 
thing happened to Richie?” 

She flung herself out of bed and into 
her clothes. She hurried downstairs and 
into the dining-room. Martin Anderson 


“Some- 


* stood frowning into the fire, and outside 


she could see his horse and two other men 
on horseback: 
“What is it, Mart?’ she said’ “Richie’s 
not—not hurt, is he? Tell me quick.” 
Martin Anderson looked down at her, 
and his face twitched. He had told the 


men with him as he went into the house | 


that he would rather have shot himself 
than tell Marcia. But he didn’t flinch. 

“No,” he said gently, “Richie’s not 
hurt. Here, I reckon you’d better sit 
down.” He gently forced her into her little 
rocker, 

“Richie was over to Conners’ last night, 
and there was a fuss; and the fact is, 





Marshy, the boys seem to have got to | 


fighting, and one of the Starkey boys was 
burt pretty bad—and—and they say 
Richie did it.” 

She did not speak. Her eyes were fas- 
tened on his in an awful fear. It was the 
fear-that he would read what was in her 
mind. But he went on, putting it as 
gently as he could and wincing with every 
word. 

“So I rode over this morning to see 
Richie and find out about it. I guess he 
aint up yet, is he? Say, you let Cally go 
call him.” 

She was very white. She put her hand 
on her heart. 
sweat come out on his forehead. 


Mart Anderson felt the | 





‘T’d give the world if I didn’t have to ! 


come to you with this, Marshy,” he cried 
out sharply. “I can’t do it—I can’t!” 
fan't—do—what ?” she asked faintly. 

“I can’t arrest no son of yours,” he 
said, : 

“You—you haven’t got to arrest Richie, 
heve you, Mart?” she heard herself asking 
as if it Was some one far away speaking. 

Yes, I got to do it,” he answered 
hoarsely, “Cally, Cally—you go call 
Rich down here quick.” ~ 

y sat looking into each other’s eyes, 

€ man who loved the woman, and the 

woman who loved*her son. Aunt Cally 
came pattering downstairs, her old face 
awn Into. oe wrinkles. ‘“Marse 

«y+ “2 slep in his baid,” she said, 
Bo Ra say he hoss ain’ in the stable, 
“There—] thought so!” exclaimed Mart 


mn. “He’s gone. An’ I gotta tele- 
ost to get him headed off at the rail- 


Marci Kemp held up her hand. “But 


tin Anderson pityingly. 
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or this Money Saving 


Nya 


guaranteed. 


you ordered is a real bargain. 


best diamond 





Free Examination 


Basch takes all the risk, Diamonds sent for free 
examination. You pay nothing until you have ex- 
amined and‘proved to yourself that the diamond 


Send Coupon HOW)... 


The big 1920 Basch DeLuxe Diamond Book is truly 
a guideto the - i bargainsobtainable ag 


a xe (fe meine! hook: 


ODAY, more than ever, you should be sure to get the great money- 
saving 1920 Basch De Luxe Diamond Book before you think of buying. 
adiamond, The coupon brings it to you FREE. 

derful bargains which are offered through the great buying power, expert 

knowledge and foresight of the great House of Basch. In spite of rising 
ices, in spite of the scarcity of diamonds, Basch still offers a blue-white 
carat at $48.75; 34,carat at $72.00, and many other equally a 
ins. But you must get our book quickly, while these remar! 

Best. Don’t delay. Send the coupon today. 


WMoucy Back Guarantee 


for any reason, wish to return any diamonds bought from us within a year. 
Also offers you full price in exchange for another diamond at any time. 
Carat weight, quality and value is guaranteed. ‘See that your diamond ts 





See the truly won- 
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le offers 


Basch guarantees in writing 
to refund full cash prices 
less 10 per cent should you 
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4 L. BASCH & CO. 
/ State and Quincy Streets 

Dept. 3499 Chicago, IIL 
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well as rare values in jewelry, 8, etc. Address ............... 
the coupon and see money-saving offers. 

State and Quincy Sts. 
L. Basch & Co. 

Dept- S3499 Chicago n 








Mart,” she said, “what you goin’ after 
Richie for? Maybe some of the other 
boys did it.” 

“TI wisht I could tell you so,” said Mar- 
“Poor Marcia! 
You know—though ‘this is not the time 
for me to tell you, that there’s no one in 
the world I ever thought of but you, an’ 
I’d give my heart’s blood to ’a’ spared 
you this. But I might as well tell you, 
first as last. Marcia, Richie shot Tom 
Starkey an’ killed him.” 


HE days that followed were like a bad 

dream. Kinfolk rallied to Marcia 
Kemp’s side, but with.one and all she held 
a high reserve. She would not talk about 
what Richie had done, she told them. 
No, she didn’t want anybody to stay 
with her. Yes, the work on the farm was 
going on as usual. Why not? The lines 
deepened around Marcia Kemp’s mouth 
in those interminably nerve-racking days, 


but she held her head up, and every mo- 
ruent of the day she was on her guard. 

After a little the hue and cry died down, 
even as she had anticipated. The Star- 


keys had no money for lawyers and de- | 


tectives; and so, after the State’s attor- 
ney had gone through the forms of the 
search that are required of him, he 
dropped the matter to turn to that more 
pressing business of arranging his cam- 
paign for reélection. As the New. Year 
drew nigh, Marcia Kemp began to plan to 
get her son away to safety and freedom. 
He must go to South America. . When 
she was a child, there had been a picture 
in her little school geography of a young 
man in a wide hat, galloping gayly over 
the pampas. Well, Richie could ride, and 
Brazil was so far away that if he was 
once there; nobody would ever think of 
bringing him back. The childish*memory 
of that little picture kept recurring. 
Slowly, from time to time, she increased 
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HE comfortably dressed man is the one whose every 
movement is easy and free. Presidents are a means 
to this end. Besides, they hold the trousers just right. 


Made from light, medium or extra heavy, Shirley-woven 
elastic webbing—for dress, business or hard usage. 
Length to suit your height. Metal parts are brass and will 
not rust. Guarantee Band on each pair. Be sure the 
name — ‘‘Presidenit’’— is on each buckle — it stands for 
comfort, service and satisfaction. 


PRESIDENT SUSPENDER CO., SHIRLEY, MASS. 








GREAT novel has been written in this troubled 
“<B l 2-€ k year — “Black Pawl,” a tremendous drama of the 
sea by Ben Ames Williams, author of “Jubilo.” You 


P aw Pr will enjoy it in the next, the November, number of 
; Tue Rep Book Macazinz. 
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tirely cured by the Philo 
Burt Method. 

The 30,000 cases suc- 
cessfully treated in our 
experience of over 17 

years is absolute proof of 
this statement. 


No matter how serious your 
deformity, no matter what treat- 
ments you have tried, think of 

the thousands of sufferers this method has 
made well and happy. We will prove the value 
of the Philo Burt Method in your own case. 


The Philo Burt Appliance 
on 30 Days’ Trial 


Since you run no risk there is 
no reason why you should not ac- 
cept our offer at once. 


The hs here sho 
You can earn from +1 to+2 light, cool, -siastig sod 
an hour in your spare time w different from the 
writing show cards; jackets: To. weakened or ioe 
quickly and easily learned immedia’ x FAR KR 
NO CANVASING eh te vetinia ttre 
we teach you how and ahi. ee price ie within 
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her store of ready money. She drew 
little more than she needed every a 
to pay the farmhands. When a hij as 
paid, she did not deposit it. The 
and butter that she sold were an agset 

The night after Christmas, when ge 
knew that everyone in the county would 
be at a big party ten miles from the June. 
tion, was the night she selected for Rich. 
ardson’s escape. After Wage’ Levi and 
Aunt Cally had gone to bed, she went 
alone to the stables and hitched a hon 
to the light buggy. Very quietly she je 
it up the lane to the house, and in 4 fey 
moments the mother and son drove slowly 
away. Poor Richie! His two month 
beard did not hide the pallor of his fag 
His mother had trimmed his hair, but 
he was thin and gaunt, and the waywar 
fire of youth in his eyes had bem 
quenched. Weakly, almost querulously 
he looked to his mother for guidance and 
direction. And she, with her heart tom 
unbelievably with the pain of parting from 
him, mustered what calmness she could 
to direct him. He was to catch the mid 
night train and goto Richmond and 
thence to Norfolk, then by boat to Ba- 
timore. Thence to New York and the 
ship—and safety! 


[F the days that followed Richie’s blood. 
stained home-coming had been hari, 
the days that followed his escape wer 
harder still. Now there was no longer 
anything hard to do—no guard to keep, 
no endless careful subterfuge. She could 
only sit and wait, and the uncertainty was 
a torture-rack. She kept telling herself 
that no news was good news. Ye— 
where was he, her little boy, her Richie 
whom she had so loved, pledge of the 
love for that older Richie, the young hus 
band whom she had worshiped and wh 
had rewarded her with torment? If sh 
had had but one word to know that he 
was safe on board that ship! She would 
fall into long fits of musing, sitting dead 
still in her rocking-chair, her hands in her 
lap gripped together, her shoulders tense, 
her eyes on the door—waiting. The pail 
of it all wrought on her body until st 
was no more than a little bag-o-bonés, 
and white patches gleamed in her hait. 
Yet as the air of winter softened mlo 
spring, and the need of starting the farm- 
work began to be more pressing, Marcia 
Kemp rallied her waning forces. After 
ali, she was needed. Richie would write 
in time, yes, surely. And she must watt 
for that. Meanwhile she must do he 
best with the farm, that there might be 
money to send him. Slowly she. begal 
to plan for the crops and the cattle. 


ITH her reviving interest in i 
things about her came a strengt 
ing of her faith for Richie’s future. 
spring days sang hope to her. She was 
sure all was well with him. He had 
his lesson. He had redeemed himself. 
One day when she was in town on bus 
ness, Marcia on a sudden impulse 
into a store and bought a length 0 , 
black silk and engaged a seamstress. 
I should go down there,” she mused, 
want to look real nice. Richie never 
to see me shabby.” And the aad 
brought a little smile to her lips oe 
fitful color to her cheek. S 
Next morning when breakfast W& 
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the chickens fed and the milk at- 
to, Marcia looked out through the 
ine at a bed of blooming, dancing 
< with sudden urgent, expectant 

Se peckeps she’d better cut out that 
dress right away, for she felt sure she was 
ing to need it soon. Daffodils had been 
Richie’s favorite flower—at least, he had 
noticed them more than once. She pulled 


and 


out her patterns and studied them criti- 
cally, humming absent-mindedly an old 


camp-meeting hymn: 
0 Beulah land, sweet Beulah land, 
As on thy highest mount I stand, 
I look away across the sea, 
Where mansions are— 

Martin Anderson was coming up the 
drive, horseback, as was his custom. Mar- 
tia dropped the sheaf of tissue paper and 
stretched a cordial hand. 

Martin would not sit down. 


straint to her greeting, and broke through 
her casual phrases at last with a painful 


bluntness. 
“Marshy—-do you know where Rich 


is?” 


The shock of his words struck 
through her body like a blow. “No,” 
she said in a scared sort of voice. “No 


—Mart—I wisht—oh, if I only did!” 
“Well—I know,” he said briefly. 
“You know—you!” Then she got hold 

of herself. “What you going to do?” she 

demanded. 

Martin Anderson took an uncertain step 
toward the mantel and eyed the bronze 
terkey-wings.as intently as if they might 
help him to answer. Then he sighed: 

“Now, Marshy,” he said quietly, turn- 
ing again toward her, “don’t get scared. 
Tm not going to do nothing either to 
Rich or to you—which is what it amounts 
to. But I wanted to see you—I felt sure 
you didn’t know about him.” 

“Mart,” she cried, “vou’ll drive me 
crazy! Where is Richie?” 

“Why—he’s up in Hartford, .Connecti- 
cut, and he’s working in a livery-stable. 
I reckon he’s doing pretty well.” 

Marcia’s utter amazement at this an- 
nhouncement was swallowed instantly by 
apprehension. 

“Are you going after him?” she asked 
steadily. “Are you going to bring him 
back here and make him stand his trial?” 


ANDERSON turned his head away. He 
went to the mantel, picked up the 
turkey-wings and looked at them, turning 
jm over and over. At last he spoke. 
No,” he said, “I’m not going after him. 
I've thought it over, and I’ve thought it 
Over, and I’ve come to the conclusion 
that I sha’n’t go after him. I’m going 
: let him alone, sheriff or no sheriff. 
t aint on his account; it’s on yours. 
t with his father and him, too, you’ve 
M through enough. So, if nobody else 
ds oe him, which aint likely—” 
W did you find out about him?” 
broke sper tensely. oe 
atshy,” said Martin, “it’ 
shoul’ Boxes rtin, “it’s better you 
a" got to know,” cried Marcia. 
* my own’ son, and all I got in the 
Mart, did got to know, Mart. Mart, 
Md he write to that girl?” 
— — silent. 
It—I know it,” she cried 
“Oh, how can I bear it!” 








He stood 
uneasily, responded but with visible re- | 
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You can save money by wearing W.L.Douglas a 
shoes, the best known shoes in the world. Sold by 106 
W.L.Douglas own stores and over 9000 shoe dealers. 
W. L. Douglas name and the retail price stamped on 
the bottom guarantees the best shoes in style, com- 
fort and service that can be produced for 


Since 1883 W. L. Douglas name and the retail 
price hasbeen stampedonthebottom of theshoes 
beforethey leave the factory. The stamped price 
is never changed; this protects the wearers 
inst unreasonable profits and has savedthem 
millions of dollars on their footwear. 
The stamped price is W.L.Douglas personal guar- 
antee that the shoes are always worth the price 
The prices are the same every- 
where—they cost no more in San Francisco than 


paid for them. 
they do in New York. 


W. L. Douglas $7.00 and $8.00 shoes are abso- 
lutely the best shoe values for the money in this 
country. They are the leaders everywhere. W.L. 
Douglas $9.00 and $10.00 shoes are made 
throughout of the finest leather the market 
affords, with a style endorsed by the leaders of 
America’s fashion centers; they combine qual- 
ity, style and comfort equal to other makes sell- 


ing at higher prices. 


W. L. Douglas shoes are made by the highest 
paid, skilled shoemakers, under the direction 
and supervision of experienced men, all working 
with an honest determination to make the best 


= THAT HOLDS ITS SHAPE 
$702 $802 $92° & 
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CAUTION 
Insist upon hav- 
ing W. L. Douglas 
shoes with hisname 
and price stamped 
on the bottom. 











If W.L. Douglas shoes 
cannot be obtained in 
your vicinity, order 
direct from factory 
by mail, Parcel Post 
charges prepaid. 
Catalog showing how 
to order by mai 


Hilo 


Pres. W. L. Douglas Shoe Co, 


shoes for the price that money can buy. 7 SEROOKTON, MASS. 
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“There—there, Marshy!” he soothed 
her. “I didn’t aim to let on to you how 
I’d found out, but since you guessed it, 
you'll feel easier to know. Richie wrote 
to Minnie Conners, and she come straight 
to me and told me where he was, and 
wanted me to arrest him and bring him 
back.” 

“She wanted you to arrest him?” she 
said faintly. “Why—I can’t understand. 
What cid you tell her, Mart?” 

“T told her,” said Martin Anderson 
grimly, “to go home and keep her mouth 
shut. I know. enough things about the 
Conners tribe to land the whole kit band 
of ’em in the pen. And I told her so, and 
that I’d do it, if she as much as whis- 
pered anything about Rich to a soul.” 

He came a little nearer to Marcia and 
laid his hand very gently on her shoulder. 
“Why don’t you let me take care of you, 
Marshy?” he asked. “You aint never 
had no peace in life—nor no fun, nor 


nothing but fitting yourself to bad tem- 
per and falseness—first thusband, then 
son. Oh, well—’” He paused. It was 
very plain that she did not hear nor heed 
him. Martin Anderson picked up his 
hat and stepped awkwardly to the door. 

“I’m going to stop by Aunt Lucy Bart- 
lett’s and ask her to come over and stay 
to-night with you. And listen, Marshy!” 
The note of command brought her eyes 
tc his face. “Don’t you worry none 
about Min Conners telling. She wont. 
Tll take care of that.” 


Hrd alone, Marcia Kemp looked down 
at her idle hands and the scattered 
patterns. Slowly she began to pick them 
up and fold them back into their creases. 
Slowly she tied them up and laid them 
aside. And then the intolerableness of it 
broke upon her. She had not known how 
much she had loved and trusted and hoped 
until this word had come. So he was not 
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LOAN’S for thirty-eight 

years has been a first- 
aid necessity in thousands 
of homes. Its populsrity is 
due to its ability to bring 
prompt, comforting relief 
; from the most persistent 
external aches and pains. 


Neuralgia Headache, Scia- 
tica, Rheumatic Twinges, 
Lumbago, Sore Muscles, 
Stiff Joints— how quickly 
Sloan’s Liniment penetrates 


W. 1S€ Wi oman J The first swift, agoniz- 
ing pain of Neuralgia finds her checking its 
tortures with her ever-handy Sloan’s Liniment! 





without rubbing, scatters 
the congestion, and allays 
the throbbing, stabbing tor- 
ment ! 


Keep a bottle handy—apply 
a bit to the attacked part 
and let it stimulate the cir- 
culation and prove itself “the ] 
World’s Liniment.” 


Three sizes— 35c, 70c, $1.40; 
the largest for ultimate 
economy. 
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(Continued from page 165) 


in Brazil! The quaint little picture of 
the gay horseman in her old geography 
rose in her mind’s eye, and she thought 
of it as we think of those who have died 
and whose beloved faces we shall never 
see again. Richie had written—written 
to that contemptible rag of womanhood 
who had made him a murderer and a fugi- 
tive and—and then— After all, it was 
Richie, her boy, just her little foolish 
boy; and she was his mother. She jumped 
to her feet and ran out to the stables. 

“Saddle Belle,” she called to Unc’ Levi, 
and when she returned in her riding-skirt, 
he was bringing out the little mare. 

Out the lane, down the west road, 
through the wood, along the creek and 
into an ugly, ill-kept lane, edged with 
scrub pine and budding sassafras. A lit- 
tle turn brought her in sight of the ram- 
shackle house on the river-bank. This 
was where Minnie Conners lived. 


Without giving herself time to falter, 
Marcia rode the mare up to the doorstep. 
The door was open, disclosing the bare 
and squalid interior. Marcia slipped off 
the horse and peered inside, and as she 
did so, she heard steps; and down a 
rickety stair came the woman she sought. 

“What do you want?” said Minnie Con- 
ners, stopping at the foot of the stair. 

Marcia stood still on the doorstep. 

“T want to see that letter you got from 
mny son,” she answered as bluntly. 

Rage looked out of the other woman’s 
eyes. “I didn’t got no letter,” she said 
swenly. 

“That’s not so,” said Marcia. “Let me 
see it, wont you? I’ve got to see it.” 

The other woman sneered. “You seem 
to think a powerful lot of that good-for- 
nothin’ son of yours. _Well—here!” She 
went to a rough wooden cupboard, opened 
it and from under some indistinguishable 
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mass of rubbish brought out a wrinkled 
and dirty envelope. 

Marcia almost snatched it. Yes it was 
Richie’s handwriting, albeit somewhat 
disguised. She pulled out the Single shegt 
of paper and read, and as she read she 
turned faint and weak, and had to. Jean 
against the doorpost. 

He was never coming back. He did 
not want her, his mother, to know where 
he was. He wanted Minnie Conners ty 
join him. He was getting good wages, 
Hartford was a lively town. He tho 
he could get hold of the money he haf 
been sending to a Richmond savings bank 
ever since his mother had let him hande 
the crop-money (as she read, Marcia me. 
chanically computed that this systematic 
stealing from her funds must have bee 
going on for six years), and if he did get 
the money, he was going to buy som 
horses and start a stable of his own anf 
have a good time. Minnie was to 
mum about everything. He would send 
her plenty of money if she decided ty 
join him. But she must keep mum 

Marcia dropped the letter and held 
the door with both hands. “Here,” said 
Minnie Conners, dragging forward a chait 
“you better set down.” 

Marcia shook her head. She looked at 
Minnie searchingly, her too-full figure in 
its slovenly dress, her black hair, her cruel 
red mouth; and the sudden storm of a» 
ger and disgust she felt against the git 
steadied her. 

“What made you go to Mart Anderson 
and ask him to arrest Richie?” she asked 

The other woman’s eyes flashed yer 


omously. “You get out o’ here,” sh 
cried. “I'll tell y’, if y’ wanta know 
why I want ’im arrested. He killed Bob 


Starkey in cold blood right here in this 
room, the dirty sneakin’ dawg! An’ Bob 
Starkey wouldn’t ’a’ hurt nobody, not even 
when he was blin’ drunk. An’ whats 
more, Bob was the only man in all tis 
here county that ever behaved halfway 
decent t’ me. I want Rich Kemp to py 
up f’r it. What d’you care, anyway? He 
never cared nothin’ about you ner nobody 
but himself. He stole from you might 
along. Gawd, half the neighborhood knows 
it. An’ all he cared fer was wome 
an’ card-playin’ an’ whisky, like his father 
before ’im. It’s in his blood.” Will 
every lashing word she came nearer. Mat 


" cia shrank back. She would have mounted 


her horse, but Minnie Conners caus 
her by the arm. “Aint it true what It 
said?” she demanded. “You aint no foo 
What’s the use of you pretending Rid 
Kemp was all right even if you are is 
mother? Aint I spoke the truth? Alt 
he worthless—every bone in his ? 


She released Marcia scornfully. “Yao 
know it’s true,” she said. “You cught to 
be glad you're shet of ‘im.” And i 


went inside and banged the door to. 


ENTURIES later, as it seemed ® 
Marcia, she turned Belle into 
home lane. Slowly and stiffly she dis 
mounted and turned toward the howe 
She stopped and stared a moment at 
daffodils—how strange that they < 
still be blooming! At the head of 
veranda steps Aunt Lucy Bartlett met 
and held out motherly arms. Mardis 
into them and burst into tears. 
“Aunt Lucy,” she cried, 

dead!” 





“Richie 
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THE THIRTIETH 
PIECE OF SILVER 


(Continued from page 52) 








st time of his puzzled questions 
Bee aque offers of help, she raised 
and met his. wondering stare with a 

face wide-eyed and scarlet. 
“Peyton!” she shrilled, agonized. “Pey- 


--* got no further. Tyler Cole, hav- 

np debarked with some difficulty from his 

, had come straight to the library, 

dawn thither by excitedly uplifted voices. 

He halted, now, in.the doorway, a noise 

ing from his quick-contracted throat, 

a poise that would have been a grunt if it 
had not been so much like a gobble. 

On the hearth-rug knelt his adored 
yomg wife, her pretty face scarlet and 
convulsed with emotion, her hands tight- 
dasped as in supplicatory agony, her up- 
tumed gaze resting imploringly on an 
equally agitated man whose name she was 

ting in an ecstasy of passion. And 
the man was Peyton Lake, whom Cole had 
disliked more than any other mortal to 
whom it was his ill fate to be civil! It 
was a right dramatic picture for a tired 
business man to behold on his return to 
his own fireside at the close of a bother- 
some day’s work. 

Cole’s grunt brought Lake spinning 
around to face him, with a start of in- 
flinctive alarm which only a husband or 
sudden death can evoke. 

Leila, utterly nerve-deserted, scrambled 
to her feet, face aflame, and bolted in- 
continently from the room: She had but 
me idea in life—namely to close and 
lock that abominable cabinet in the study 
a husband could learn of her 

ef. 

A brilliant thought came to her as she 
ma, The cabinet stood in a dim corner“of 
the study, She took one of the old silver 
coins from the bottom shelf of it and put 
itm the place hitherto occupied by the 

on the bracket. With any sort of 
luck that ought surely to deceive any cur- 
wry glance of Tyler’s until she could give 
’ a thorough search for the missing 

This done, and the evil moment of dis- 

very postponed and probably averted, 
sped back to the library. It oc- 
Gumed to her, now, that she had done a 
Mst unconventional thing in running out 
/Toom the instant her husband en- 
ied it. It had put Lake in an embar- 
Msing position. Tyler might even 
te wondering what his wife had been do- 
Mon her knees on the floor. Yes, it 
Nis barely possible Tyler might have 
this posture queer. The more 
reviewed it, on her brief return-trip 
from study to library, the more possible 


eri her. Wherefore she hurried 


MEANTIME neither of the two people 
a M@the library was enjoying life. Be- 
=* Man, and the man he was, Peyton 
=. “a flash had visualized the scene 
A Se it must appear to the jealous 


the pulled himself together with no 
; and bowed formally to his 
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Put It Beside a Diamond 
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In eppearance 

TIFNITE GEMS are so much like a diamond that even 
an expert can hardly tell the difference. Have won- 
derful pure white color of diamonds of the first water 
na'sen- the dazzling fire, brilliance, cut and polish. Stand 
vine Tif- every diamond test—fire, acid and diamond, file. To 
Frise introduce TIFNITE GEMS into every locality, we will 
send them absolutely free and on trial for ten days’ 
Pay only $4.50 on arrival, balance: $3.00 a 
month if satisfactory. 


Solid Gol 
Mountin 


clusively fashioned in latest de- 
signs, Send coupon—no money— 
for your choice today. No refer- 
ence—no obligation. 
tella TIFNITE G 
ine diamond, or if for any reason 
you do not wish to keep it, return 
it at our expense, 


ee ee ee See ee ae ee 


THE TIFNITE GEM COMPANY 
109 East 39th Street 


EM from a genu- 


j Bt BD, ccsdcasacetse on ten days’ approval 
upon arrival, and 
return same within ten days at your expense. 
(In ordering ring, be sure to enclose size as described above.) 
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and by every test, these wonderful 





GEMS exe | How to Order 
gold mount- Cuta strip of heavy paper so 
ings, ex- that the ends exac meet 


when drawn tightly around 
second joint of finger on which 
you want to wear ring. 

that the measuring paper fits 
enugly without overlapping 
and be sure to measure at the 
second joint. Send thestrip of 
paper with order coupon. 


If you can 








Dept. 488 

















Is what you need to endure the 
‘‘Mile a Minute Life” of today, 
with its worry, grief, strife, 
business pressure and thousands of other 
Nerve Strains. 

Are you tired and depressed? Can’t 
you Sleep or Digest your food? It’s your 
NERVES —they have become exhausted. 


"goon NERVE FORGE 


This valuable 64 page book explains every 
possible phase of nerve abuse and teaches how 
to calm, soothe and care for the nerves. ft 
contains hundreds of health hints especially 
valuable to people with high-strung nerves. 
The Cost (coin or 

eS 25ce ‘ss ss, Bound in Cloth 50c 
If after reading this book you do not agree that 
it will mark the turning point in your life to- 
ward GREATER POWER, Mentally as well as 
Physically, your money will be refunded with- 
out question, plus your outlay for postage. 


PAUL VON BOECKMANN 
Studio 73, 110 West 40th Street, NEW YORK 

















The Electric Safety razor makes shaving a 
pleasure. Blade vibrating 7,200 times a minute 
cuts the beard smoothly and without slightest 
pull or irritation—feels like a gentle massage. 
Can be used with or without electric current. 


All users of the Lek-Tro-Shav speak well of it 


A barber says—‘‘Have shaved for years and have 
never used any shaving device near its equal.” 

A home user says— “Ahhe most pleasing shave I’ve 
ever had in my life. Shaves my face closer than I 
used to shave, but there is no after irritation or ill 
effects as I usually get from another razor.” 

Neo. 1 Made for use from Light Socket. 
No. 2 Made for use from Dry Battery. 

Write for illustrated circular describing Lek-Tro- 

Shav Safety Razor fully. 


VIBRATING ELECTRIC RAZOR CO. 
Dept. 144. OMAHA, NEBR. 


Chicago, Ill. 


. LT agree to pay $4.50 
balance at rate of $3 permonth. If not satisfactory, I will 
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Buy an Income Month by Month 








Profitable Investment 


versus 


Earning Capacity 


The earning capacity of business men is limited at best 


to a comparatively few years. 


It is, therefore, of prime 


importance not only to practice thrift, but to invest wisely 
in standard securities of known value and earning power, 


The Ten Payment Plan 


provides an easy method of buying and owning stocks. 
Our weekly market analysis keeps you posted on earn- 
ings, conditions and prospects of profitable investments. 


Send for Booklet and Current Market Analysis R-10 


E. M. FULLER & CO. 





Members Consolidated Stock Exchange of New York 


50 Broad Street 


New York 











Free Book- 


Send for this Free 118-Page Book. 
it tells how you-can gain a thorough 
knowledge of law in your spare time, 
as 40,000 others are doing. Splendid opportunities in the 
profession of law. Business today needs 
law trained men. Free book gives experi- 
ences of successful law trained men, and 
tells how you can read law under 
guidance of Ex-President Taft 

and 80 other eminent authorities. 


Blackstone Institute 
Dept. 77, 608 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago 































Own Your Own 
Stocks in a Year 


BEGIN TO-DAY 


Invest Wisely. Obtain Growing Income. 
Buy only high grade stocks paying substan- 
tial dividends. First payment 20% of 
purchase price. Balance in equal monthly 
payments during year. 

Write to-day for Booklet “‘R” 


FRANCIS & CO. 


Investment Securities 


Cor. Broadway & Wall St., New York City 





























MAXIMUM PROFIT 
MINIMUM RISK 


The question as to which securities among 
the country’s foremost industrials, rail- 
roads, coppers and oils, offer the maxi- 
mum profit, combined with stability of 
principal and marketability, is currently 
covered in our fortnightly publication 


“Investment Opportunities” 


An inquiry for 8-RB will bring this publi- 
cation, with booklet, explaining 


Dhe Twenty Payment Plan 


‘LATTERY@G 


Investment Securities 
40 Exchange Place, New York 
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Classified Advertising Department 
FARM LANDS 

FREE BOOK OF FLORIDA FACTS. Own your own 
orange grove in beautiful Fruitland Park. A few cents 
a day you now waste will buy it for you. A few dollars 
a month may provide you with a life income. Schnitzler 
sold. his twenty acre grove here for $40,900—two thou- 
sand an acre. He saw the same opportunity that’s of- 
fered you .and planted a grove. Result—he reaped a 
small fortune. You have the same chance but you must 
act now. Write TODAY for Free Book of Actual 
Photographs, Florida Facts and e interesting story of 
a Fruitland Park Farm. Learn crops that help you 
buy it, Address today, 
Lake County Land Owners’ Association, 
31 Sunset Way, Fru‘tland Park, Florida. _ 

LAND in Michigan’s best Counties. 10 to 80 A. 
hardwood tracts. $15 to $30 per A. Easy payments. 
Good for grain, stock, poultry, fruit. Big booklet 
free. Ask for excursion rates and dates. Swigart Land 
Co., M1264 First Nat'l Bk. Bldg.. Chicago, Til. 

HELP WANTED 

Salesmen—City or Traveling. Experience unnecessary. 
Send for list of openings and full particulars. Prepare 
in spare time to earn the big salaries—$2,500 to 
$10,000 year. Employment service rendered members. 








.Natl. Salesmen’s Tr. Ass’r.. Dent. 141R, Chicago. I's. 


Insyde Tyres—Inner Armour for Auto Tires, 
vent punctures and blowouts. Double tire mileage, 
Big profits. American Accessories Co., Dept. 221, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. erm aioe 2) . 

AGENTS, $40 to $100 a week. Free Samples. Gold 
Sign Letters anyone can put on store windows. Libera 
offer to general agents. Metallic Letter Co., 431Q, N. 
Clark, Chicago. PRM SO Oe 

Railway Traffic Inspectors; splendid pay and expenses; 
travel if desired; unlimited advancement. No age limit. 
Three months home study. Situation arranged. Pre- 
pare for permanent position. Write for booklet CM45 





Standard Business Training Institute. 
ERE SE Buffalo. New York, 
AGENTS MAKING $200 WEEKLY! Everyone 


wants it. JYormulas for 
at home, Book Form. 


200 beverages to be made 
Send $1.00 for copy and ter- 








ritory propositien, Act Quickly. Buyers’ Export 
Agency. Inc.. 487 Rroadwav. New York. Pa 

Hundreds Government Jobs open to men—women, 
$1,000-$1.600 year. Pleasant work. Paid vacation. 
Common education sufficient. Write for list positions 
onen. Franklin Institute, Dept. 3-47, Rochester, N.Y, 

AGENTS—200% profit. Wonderful little article. 
Something new; sel!ls like wildfire. Cum right in 
pocket. Write at once for free sample. Albert Mills, 
Mer.. 1537 American Bldg.. Cineinnati. Ohio. 








AGENTS—Our Soap and Toilet Article Plan is a 
Wonder. Get our Free Sample Case Offer. 


‘0-Ro-Co., 
168 Locust, St. Louis. Mo. 
JEWELRY 
Special Introductory Offer! Beautiful Dorine Powder 
Box, silver plated, satin finish, fancy embossed peacock 
design top in French gray finish. Boston Link chain 
and ring for carrying; mirror and puff inside. Recular 
5 value, now $1. Send for yours today. E. J. Tietjens, 
Mer.. 3819 W. Diversey Ave.. Chicago 
OLD MONEY WANTED 
$2 to $500 each paid for hundreds of Old Coins. 
Send 10c for New Illus’td Coin Value Book. 4x6. You 
may have valuable Coins. Get posted at once, 
Clarke Coin Co. Box 144, Le Roy, N. ¥. 
PATENT ATTORNEYS, PATENTS, ETC. 
Patents. Write for Free Mlustrated Guide Book, 
“How To Obtain a Patent.” Send model or sketch 
and description for free opinion of patentable .nature. 
Highest references. Prompt attention, Reasonable terms. 
Victor J. Evans & Co., 695 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 
Inventors who desire to secure patent should write for 
our guide book. ‘“‘How to Get Your Patent.’’ Send model 
or sketch and deserintion and we will give oninion of 
it. 








patentable nature. Randolph & Co., 8, Wash.D.C, 
J. GIRAUD FILS; PARIS-GRASSE., (FRANCE. ) 


20 generous samples of our latest creations in French 
Perfumes will be sent with catalog on_receipt of $2. 
Sole agt., J. M. Debans, 500-5th Ave., N. Y. 
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gaping host. Lifelong training 
Cole return the bow with a subconsej 
jerk of the head. Far too much a K 
of the world to launch forth into wi 


explanation, Lake kept his lips tight-shyt ay 
especially since there was nothing he Me gort 2 
could explain. wet, 


Mortal amaze still held Cole ¢ 

0 
tied and dazed. So, for a centurpdag 
space, the two men stood white and tense 
and dumb, facing each other, 


=<) 
eS 


Studyi Ls 
his opponent, Lake could see the bee ‘ab 
whiteness of Cole’s skin very slowly giy. eveniNy 
ing place to a surge of red which had its awaitif 


birth somewhere in the region of the 
man’s suddenly tight collar. Presently 
the flood of red would reach the brain 
and the spell of stark, wordlessness and of 
inertia would break. Lake braced him 
self for the breaking. 

Leila might have relieved the tension 
in fifteen seconds, instead of in thirty, had 
she not chanced to meet in the hall the 
maid who had brought in the tea, 

“Oh, Frances!” exclaimed Leila. “Just 
now—just now, when you were—when 
you were clearing away a space for the 
tea-things, did you happen to see a piece 
of silver lying on the table—or—or any. 
where? Did you?” 

“No, Mrs. Tyler, I didn’t,” replied the 
maid, bridling, after the manner of her 
class when a question of lost money 
arises. “I’ll go in there now and look, if 
you wish, though.” 

“No, no! Don’t! I mean don’t bother 
to,” bleated Leila; and she continued her 
own flying progress for the library. 


& 
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Y the time Leila set foot in the room, 
she felt the surcharged atmosphere— 

even before she saw the two men standing 
face to face, white and wordless. 

“Have some tea, dear?” she invited her 
liusband, pattering the first words which 
came into her mind. “You're just i 
time. And isn’t it nice that Peyton is 
home again? You remember him, of 
course? He just got back three days ago. 
He—” 

Her voice trailed off into nothingness. 

“T don’t care for any tea, thank you,” 
Cole managed to say, his eyes shifting, 
bloodshot, from his wife to her guest. “T 
came home early because I had a head. 
ache. At such times,—if Mr. Lake wil 
pardon my saying so—I prefer not to be 
annoyed by the presence of outsiders.” 

The man spoke with studied, even la- 
bored, calmness. But veins on his ret 
dening temples were beginning to stand 
cut like a double snarl of fishworms. 
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“Tyler!” gasped his wife. | |. 
“Tf you prefer to have me wait, Leila, tis 
began Lake, standing his ground and ty his 


ing to keep his knees from wabbling. 
“No,” refused Leila, her tone vibrant 
with resentment at her husband's rude 
ness toward her guest. “Go, please, Pey- 
ton. I am sorry Tyler’s headache has 
made him so boorish. You'll come ii 
again very soon, wont you?” 
“Lake took his departure, feeling like 
a cur for deserting Leila under Hfe, ) 
realizing there was nothing else to 
At the library door he paused. a 
“T am back at my old rooms @ 
Goldsmith, Leila,” he said, yet looking 
| Cole as he spoke. “I mention it, in cas? 
either of you wants to get in touc 
me in a hurry. When I’m not there, * 
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generally to be found at the Aéro Club. 
5 bby.” : 


It-was the nearest approach to the out- 

yom custom of handing a card to his ad- 

that Lake could think of at such 

short notice. Without waiting for an an- 
ger, he left the house. 


ETURNING to his bachelor apartment 
R at the Goldsmith an hour later, Pey- 
im Lake found that his tailor had per- 

a miracle of speed in finishing his 
gaing clothes. They were at his rooms 
him. Glad of a chance to get 

jak into the habiliments of civilization, 
lie promptly discarded his wrinkled 
juiness suit for the newly arrived garb: 

Ashe climbed out of his tweed trousers 
wd turned them upside down for the 

, a little glittering object slithered 
bot one of the deep trouser-cuffs and 
filed to the floor. Lake stooped to pick 
ittp, thinking it was a coin that had fallen 
from his pocket. 

twas the Thirtieth Piece of Si:ver. 

Lake turned the thing over in his palm, 
viewing it with no great favor. Its grisly 
history repelled him. So did the memory 
that-it was Cole’s most prized possession. 
for a moment he was minded to tele- 

Leila of the finding of the coin. 
But he was already late for a dinner en- 
ggement far uptown; moreover he was 
inno mood to calm the worry of Tyler 
Cole. To-morrow would be ample time to 
send the shekel to the Coles, with a note. 

Lake finished dressing. In the joy of 
seeing himself modishly arrayed for the 
fist time in four years, he quite forgot 
the incident. 

Ata little before twelve he came back 
0 the Goldsmith. The night elevator 
boy, who had just come on duty, hailed 
him with : 


Self left word with me that there has 


ben phone-calls for you all evening, Mr. 
lake—an’ that a gen’l’m’n’s been here 
twice to see you. I got the numbers of 
tie calls, down in the phone-coop. If 
youll wait a second, I’ll go fetch ’em.” 

Never mind,” said Lake. “Send them 
®with my mail in the morning. I’m 
teepy. And it’s too late to call up anyone 
Whight. By the way,” he added as the 
Gi reached his floor, “call me at seven, 
wilyou? I have to catch a nine o'clock 


To freshen the youth’s memory, he 
him a tip; then he went down the 
to his own suite. 


HE let himself into his apartment. By 
the glow from the transom he found 
lis way to hisbedroom. There he changed 

fvening coat for a disreputable old 
luise-jacket. This done, he strolled back 
fan sitting-room and switched on the 


lis rays showed him a huddled little 
fe slumping far down in a big leather 
_As he stood blinking, the figure 
arty and came hurrying toward 


eters” he babbled. “Leila!” 
—* flower-face was pallid and 
blotched. 
had not even troubled to dress 
4 but that she still wore the 
8 gown in which she had received 


Co idn’t get you anywhere, on the 


The dumfounded - man | 
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at our expense if it fails to make good. Ask today for the 
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versus 
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The earning capacity of business men is limited at best 


to a comparatively few years. 


It is, therefore, of prime 


importance not only to practice thrift, but to invest wisely 
in standard securities of known value and earning power, 


The Ten Payment Plan 


provides an easy method of buying and owning stocks. 
Our weekly market analysis keeps you posted on earn- 
ings, conditions and prospects of profitable investments. 


Send for Booklet and Current Market Analysis R-10 


E. M. FULLER & CO. 


Members Consolidated Stock Exchange of New York 


50 Broad Street 
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Free Book- 
Send for this Free 118-Page Book. 
it tells how you-can gain a thorough 


knowledge of law in your spare time, 
as 40,000 others are doing. Splendid opportunities in the 
profession of law. Business today needs 
law trained men. Free book gives experi- 
ences of successful law trained men, and 
tells how you can read law under 
guidance of Ex-President Taft 

and 80 other eminent authorities. 


BI Institute 
Dept. 77, 608 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago 














Own Your Own 
Stocks in a Year 


BEGIN TO-DAY 
Invest Wisely. Obtain Growing Income. 
Buy only high grade stocks paying substan- 
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“Investment Opportunities” 
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cation, with booklet, explaining 
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FREE BOOK OF FLORIDA FACTS. Own your own 
orange grove in beautiful Fruitland Park. A few cents 
a day you now waste will buy & for you. A few dollars 
a month may provide you with a life income. Schnitzler 
sold. his twenty acre grove here for $40,900—two thou- 
sand an acre. He saw the same opportunity that’s of- 
fered you .and planted a grove. Result—he reaped a 
small fortune. You have the same chance but you must 
act now. Write TODAY for Free Book of Actual 
Photographs, Florida Facts and tbe interesting story of 


a Fruitland Park Farm. arn crops that help you 
buy it, Address today, 
Lake County Land Owners’ Association, 
31 Sunset Way. Fru‘tland Park. Florida. — 
LAND in Michigan’s best Counties, 10 to 80 A. 
hardwood tracts. 15 to $30 per A. casy payments. 
Good for grain, stock, poultry, fruit. Big booklet 


free. Ask for excursion rates and dates. Swigart Land 
.. M1264 First Nat'l Bk. Bldg.. Chicago, Til. 
HELP WANTED 
Salesmen—City or Traveling. Experience unnecessary. 
Send for list of openings and full particulars. Prepare 
in spare time to earn the big salaries—$2,500 to 
$10,000 year. Employment service rendered members, 
_Ass’p.. Dept. 141R. Chicago. Il's, 

Insyde Tyres—Inner Armour for Auto Tires, Pre- 
vent punctures and blowouts. Double tire mileage. 
Big profits. American Accessories Co., Dept. 221, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. PE LER ES . 
AGENTS, $40 to $100 a week. Free Samples. Gold 
Sign Letters anyone can put on store windows. Liberal 
offer to general agents. Metallic Letter Co., 431Q, N. 
Clark. Chicago.. STS 

Railway Traffic Inspectors; splendid pay and expenses; 
travel if desired; unlimited advancement. No age limit, 
Three months home study. Situation arranged. Pre- 
pare for permanent position. Write for booklet CM45 
Standard Business Training Institute. 
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AGENTS MAKING $200 WEEKLY! Everyone 
wants it. J ormulas for 200 brverages to be made 


at home, Book Form, Send $1.00 for copy and ter- 
ritory propositien, Act Quickly. Buyers’ Export 
Agency, Inc.. 487 Rroadwav. New York. " 

Hundreds Government Jobs open to men—women, 
$1,000-$1,600 year. Pleasant work, Paid vacation. 
Common education sufficient. Write for list positions 
onen. Franklin Institute, Dept. 3-47, Rochester, N. Y, 

AGENTS—200% profit. Wonderful little article. 
Something new; sells like wildfire. Carry right in 
pocket. Write at once for free sample. Albert Mills, 
Mer.. 1537 American Bldg.. Cineinnati. jo. 


~ AGENTS—Our Soap and Toilet Article Plan is a 








Wonder. Get our Free Sample Case Offer. 
Ho-Ro-Co., 
z Sood 168 Locust, St. Louis. Mo. 
ys eo JEWELRY 
Special Introductory Offer! Beautiful Dorine Powder 


Box, silver plated, satin finish, fancy embossed peacock 
design top in French gray finish. Boston Link chain 


and ring for carrying; mirror and puff inside. Regular 
5 value, now $1. Send for yours today. E. J. Tietjens, 
Mer.. 3819 W. Diversey Ave.. Ch'cago. 


OLD MONEY WANTED 
$2 to $500 each paid for hundreds of Old Coins. 
Send 10c for New Illus’td Coin Value Book. 4x6. You 
may have valuable Coins. Get posted at once. 
Clarke Coin Co., Box 144, Le Roy, N. 
PATENT ATTORNEYS, PATENTS, ETC. 
Patents. Write for Free Illustrated Guide Book, 
“How To Obtain a Patent.” Send model or sketch 
and description for free opinion of patentable .nature. 
Highest references. Prompt attention, Reasonable terms. 
Victor J. Evans & Co.. 695 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 
Inventors who desire to secure patent should write for 
our guide book, “‘How to Get Your Patent.”” Send model 
or sketch and description and we will give oninion of 
patentable nature. Randolph & Co., Dept. 38, Wash.D.C. 
PERFUM 
J. GIRAUD FILS; PARIS-GRASSE, (PRANCE.) 
20 generous samples of our latest creations in French 
Perfumes will be sent with catalog on_receipt of $2. 
Sole agt., J. M. Debans, 500.5th Ave., N. Y. 
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gaping host. Lifelong 
Sole return the bow with a sub : 

jerk of the head. Far too much a 
of the world to launch forth into wi 

explanation, Lake kept his lips tight-shut 
especially since there was nothing he 
could explain. 

Mortal amaze still held Cole to 
tied and dazed. So, for a century. 
space, the two men stood white and tense 
and dumb, facing each other. Studying 
his opponent, Lake could see the bone. 
whiteness of Cole’s skin very slowly giv. 
ing place to a surge of red which had its 
birth somewhere in the region of the 
man’s suddenly tight collar, Presently 
the flood of red would reach the brain 
and the spell of stark, wordlessness and of 
inertia would break. Lake braced him 
self for the breaking. 

Leila might have relieved the tension 
in fifteen seconds, instead of in thirty, had 
she not chanced to meet in the hall the 
maid who had brought in the tea. 

“Oh, Frances!” exclaimed Leila. “Just 
now—just now, when you were—when 
you were clearing away a space for the 
tea-things, did you happen to see a piece 
of silver lying on the table—or—or any. 
where? Did you?” 

“No, Mrs. Tyler, I didn’t,” replied the 
maid, bridling, after the manner of her 
class when a question of lost money 
arises. “I'll go in there now and look, if 
you wish, though.” 

“No, no! Don’t! I mean don’t bother 
to,” bleated Leila; and she continued her 
own flying progress for the library. 


training Made 


Y the time Leila set foot in the room, 
she felt the surcharged atmosphere— 
even before she saw the two men standing 
face to face, white and wordless, 
“Have some tea, dear?” she invited her 
liusband, pattering the first words which 
came into her mind. “You're just i 
time. And isn’t it nice that Peyton & 
home again? You remember him, of 
course? He just got back three days ago. 
He—” 
Her voice trailed off into nothingness. 
“T don’t care for any tea, thank you,” 
Cole managed to say, his eyes shifting, 
bloodshot, from his wife to her guest. “T 
came home early because I had a head- 
ache. At such times —if Mr. Lake wil 
pardon my saying so—lI prefer not to be 
annoyed by the presence of outsiders.” 
The man spoke with studied, even la 
bored, calmness. But veins on his red- 
dening temples were beginning to stand 
cut like a double snarl of fishworms. 
“Tyler!” gasped his wife. | 
“Tf you prefer to have me wait, Leila, 
began Lake, standing his ground and try: 
ing to keep his knees from wabbling. 
“No,” refused Leila, her tone vibralt 
with resentment at her husband’s ™ 
ness toward her guest. “Go, please, Peys 
ton. I am sorry Tyler’s headache has 
made him so boorish. You'll come 
again very soon, wont you?” 
“Lake took his departure, feeling Tike 
a cur for deserting Leila under mre, 





realizing there was nothing else to 

At the library door he paused. ai 
“T am back at my old rooms m . 

Goldsmith, Leila,” he said, yet looking 

| Cole as he spoke. “I mention it, in 

| either of you wants to get in touch 


me in a hurry. When I’m not there, 4 
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generally to be found at the Aéro Club. 


It was the nearest approach to the out- 
yor custom of handing a card to his ad- 
yersary that Lake could think of at such 

notice. Without waiting for an an- 
get, he left the house. 


ETURNING to his bachelor apartment 
R at the Goldsmith an hour later, Pey- 
ion Lake found that his tailor had per- 
fomed a miracle of speed in finishing his 
geng clothes. They were at his rooms 

ing him. Glad of a chance to get 
jack into the habiliments of civilization, 
lake promptly discarded his wrinkled 
pusiness suit for the newly arrived garb: 

Ashe climbed out of his tweed trousers 
ad turned them upside down for the 
anger, a little glittering object slithered 
gutof one of the deep trouser-cuffs and 
tinkied to the floor. Lake stooped to pick 
itp, thinking it was a coin that had fallen 
from his pocket. 

It was the Thirtieth Piece of Si:ver. 

Lake turned the thing over in his palm, 
Weaing it with no great favor. Its grisly 
fistory repelled him. So did the memory 
that-it was Cole’s most prized possession. 
for a moment he was minded to tele- 

Leila of the finding of the coin. 
But he was already late for a dinner en- 
ggement far uptown; moreover he was 
into mood to calm the worry of Tyler 
Cole. To-morrow would be ample time to 
send the shekel to the Coles, with a note. 

Lake finished dressing. In the joy of 
seing himself modishly arrayed for the 
frst time in four years, he quite forgot 
the incident. 

Ata little before twelve he came back 
i) the Goldsmith. The night elevator 
boy, who had just come on duty, hailed 
him with: 

. “Jeff left word with me that there has 
teen phone-calls for you all evening, Mr. 
lake—an’ that a gen’l’m’n’s been here 
twice to see you. I got the numbers of 
te calls, down in the phone-coop. If 
youll wait a second, I’ll go fetch ’em.” 

Never mind,” said Lake. ‘Send them 
® with my mail in the morning. I’m 
tkepy. And it’s too late to call up anyone 
Waight. By the way,” he added as the 
Gi reached his floor, “call me at seven, 
oo I have to catch a nine o’clock 


To freshen the youth’s memory, he 
him a tip; then he went down the 
to his own suite. 


let himself into his apartment. By 

» the glow from the transom he found 
Bwaytohis bedroom. There he changed 
fvehing coat for a disreputable old 
toisejacket. This done, he strolled back 


fan Sitting-room and switched on the 


iS tays showed him a huddled little 
fe slumping far down in a big leather 
t As he stood blinking, the figure 


halal and came hurrying toward 


qe00d Lord!” he babbled. “Leila!” 
Lik Cole’s flower-face was pallid and 

= hed. The dumfounded . man 
Me had not even troubled to dress 


mer, but that she still wore the 
©" gown in which she had received 


couldn’ get you anywhere, on the 
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, you can earn this amount easily in the 
advertising business. Men who have taken 
our special service course are earning these 
amounts and some a great deal more. Don’t wait, 
write us today and learn about our Big Special Offer. 
Big Demand PerjoreSoncinuailss cote ‘delase 
Write today for our special offer and Free advice. 


Page-Davis School, Dept. 1207, Chicago, Ill. 


BANKING 


Banking as now conducted is really a new profession. 
Financial institutions are more active and p ive, than 











ever before. They need men trained in modern methods. D 
Splendid sppertunition open for cashiers, , tellers, 1 0 Cent s a ay 


trust officers, ete. Make yourself a Banking Expert 
the LaSalle Course in Banking and Finance. Only spare 
time required. Moderate cost. y terms, 


for This Symphonola 


Playsall records, Victor, Columbia, Edison. Pathe, Little Wonder. 
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HIGH Perry yi 


COURSE IN 


TWO YEARS 


YOU ARE BADLY if you lack 
HANDICAPPED sratelna. 


You cannot attain business or social 
prominence. You are barred from 
a successful business career, from 
the leading professions, from well- 
paid civil service jobs, from teaching 
and college entrance. In fact, em- 
ployers of practically all worth-while 
positions demand High School train- 
ing. You can’t hope to succeed in 
the face of this handicap. But you 
can remove it. Let the American 
School help you. 


FIT YOURSELF FOR A 
BIG FUTURE [his 


whicl 
fae ange by some of America’s | 
essors, will broaden your mind, and make 
you keen, alert and capable. It is complete, 
simplified and up-to-date. ee ¢ covers all sub- 
jects given in a resident meets ell 
requirements of a High School cs 
From the first lesson to the last you are 
y examined and coached, 


sep SPARE TIME ONLY 


people idle away hours a week. 
you go. Use only one-fifth of your 
a for study and you can remove 
your Siem handicap within two . You 
will enjoy the lessons and the nowledge 
age will gain will well repay the time spent 
stud Ye 


YoU RUN NO 
Risk So that you.may see for 


yourself now thorough and 
complete ou ain: is, 
we invite you to take ten hocene in the High 
School Course—or any course of specialized 
training in the coupon below—before di 
ing whether you wish to continue. If you 
are not then satisfied, we will refund your 
money in full. We absolutely guarantee 
satisfaction, On that — you owe it to 
yourself to make the t 
Check and mall the per nm NOW for full 
particulars and Free B goupon 1 





Explain how I can qual 
for the position check 
High School ~ 
Slectrical En 
iydroelectric Engineer 
paeonens Engineer 





Mechanical Engineer 








Address. 








telephone,” she was saying tremulously. 
“Then, I simply.couldn’t wait any longer.: 
So I came here. I had to. I gave the hall- 
boy ten-dollars to let me come in and 
wait for you to get home. I’ve been here 
for hours and hours. Oh, Peyton, for 
heaven’s sake, give it back to me!” 

“Give what back to you?” demanded 
the confused man. “What on earth—” 

“That miserable coin you took this aft- 
ernoon,” she answered.- “It wasn’t funny. 
It wasn’t a joke. It was a wicked thing 
to do, even for fun. Give it back to me.” 

“You mean that Thirtieth Piece of Sil- 
ver?’ asked the slowly enlightened Lake. 
“If you think I took it as a joke or—” 

“J know you took it,” she accused. 
“There was nothing else that could have 
happened to it.- It isn’t at home any- 
where. The whole library has been ran- 
sacked. Frances couldn’t. have taken it. 
I’ve proved that. And J certainly didn’t. 
You were playing with it and twirling it, 
all the time. You didn’t seem able to 
leave it alone, even when I begged you to. 
Don’t deny it, Peyton. It’s no use to. 
You took it. Oh, of course you didn’t 
steal it. You took it for a joke. I know 
that. But the joke has turned out horri- 
bly. Give it back: to me!” 

“All right!” Lake soothed the panicky 
woman. “All right, Leila! I'll give it 
back to you. But I didn’t take it. I 
don’t play practical jokes. It fell out 
of my clothes when I got home here this 
evening. You wont believe that! Nobody 
would. And you'll probably cut me fora 
cad. Never mind. I have the coin, and 
you are welcome to it. Let it go at that. 
But you took an awful chance in coming 
here at this time of night, a senseless 
chance. It was a crazy thing todo: It—” 

“It was crazy,” she admitted, sinking 
back in her chair, weak with relief at find- 
ing the shekel was really in Lake’s posses- 
sion and that it was to be returned to her. 
“And I did it because J was crazy. Oh. 
T had enough to drive anyone crazy! Let 
me tell you.” 

“To-morrow,” he suggested nervously, 
“and over the phone. Let me call a taxi 
now, and—” 

“T never had such a time before,’”’ she 
rushed on unheeding, the flood-gates flung 


wide. “I never knew there could be such 
atime. It began almost the moment you 
left. For a second or two Tyler couldn’t 


speak, All he could do was to make faces 
and gargle. Then he—oh, he was abom- 
inable!”—with a reminiscent shudder. 
“He began by wanting to know how long 
this had gone on. I asked him what he 
meant. He said he had come into the 
room and found me on my knees before 
you, imploring you for something. IJm- 
ploring was the word he used. He—” 

“H’m!” commented Lake, his scalp be- 
ginning to contract. 

“Tt was hideous!” Leila assured him. 
“Of course, when he put it that way, I 
saw how we must have looked to him. It 
hadn’t struck me that way before. I had 
been so busy worrying about that vile old 
shekel of his. But all at once I saw a 
way out.” 


[_AKE groaned aloud. He had had 
enough experience with nervous 
women to know the deadly results of such 
false inspirations as seize them in times 
of stress. 
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Your Complexion 


Make your complexion 
beautiful — attractive —a 
reason for admiration. 


If your complexion is 
naturally rough, or lacks 
that exquisite texture so 
greatly to be desired, give 
it a few touches of 


CARMEN 


POWDER 


and see how well it com- 
mands the glance of ap- 
probation. 
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Neast,” amended Leila, “at least, I | 
eke | saw a way out, a beautiful way. 
med to clear up everything. Hon- 
ma seemed to. I can’t see why it 





Sahead!” gloomily adjured Lake as 
mused with a fluttering little sigh of 








“old him you were tremendously in- 
ied in old coins,” went on Leila. “I 
i Don’t glare like that, Pey- 
mit makes you look horrid. I told 
you were a professional collector, 
§ I had shown you his wonderful 
jekel—through the glass of the 
£ of course; he’d forbidden me to 
mt And I said a key on your key- 
pened to fit the cabinet, and that 
Bi could stop you, you had opened 
abinet and taken out the shekel. 











Su told him that!” mouthed Lake. 
Swhy? Why? What was the 
= ” 


one had to be sacrificed,” she 
ned simply. “It couldn’t harm you, 
pach. And it made all the difference be- 
tween happiness and disgrace to me. 









S Gant you understand? If I had told 
1 tim the truth, I’d not only have been dis- 

‘aplined and nagged, all my life, for pry- 
= ig into that wretched cabinet, but he 
by ‘ever would have believed that I had 

just happened to be kneeling in front of 
is "you, by accident, while I was hunting for 
7 the coin, and calling your name so hys- 
ve 


| “Yes,” was Lake’s dreary answer, “I 
see. Go ahead. But why invent a lie 
Making me a coin-fanatic? I don’t know 
‘the coin from another, if its date is earlier 
than 1893.” 
| “I suppose not,” she said. “But if 
Thad had time to think up a consistent 
ie, I wouldn’t have needed any lie at all. 
Well, I said you took the shekel out of 
die cabinet and that I was frightfully dis- 
Mtssed and begged you to put it back, 
im that you just carried it into the li- 
and said you were going to take it 
and examine it under a microscope. 
T said I was so unhappy about it— 
how Tyler valued the thing—that 
ty right down on my knees and begged 
to give it back. Then Tyler came in: 
; was so rude I had to send you 
ame without getting it back.” 
t wasn’t a lie,” declared Lake in 













>{ANO 





Free Bost Mule grief. “That was plain delirium.” 
ca one ae , 

tetas “HE believed me, though,” Leila de- 
tea i. (ended herself. “It was all right. He 
oes believed ed it after a while. And he kept on 
i ieoben. believing it and getting madder and mad- 
Reston, Has ‘erat you and saying he was going to send 


WU to prison for grand larcen 
: y. And I 
“Mas getting more and more relieved, every 


ta 





















ing te 
veo “Thanks !” 
ae ad oo im came that idiot of a Frances, 
en Dra @ blurted out: ‘Have you found the 
eee Coin yet, Mrs. Cole? Because now I 
Dearesel le seeing it lying on the table 
"Ears Bit fe, and | saw you take it out of Mr. 
Drums $ hand, Just before that, as I hap- 
inl , be passing by the library.’ That’s 
wea Mat she said, Peyton! And Tyler was 
cE ba Tight there. I had a vile time 
om me tO persuade Tyler she was wrong 
EK saat what she saw was another an- 





@ coin you had in your pocket 
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Oo retain aii ad- 
vancing years not only 
the spirit but the charm a 
attractiveness of Youth is held 
in seciety and the business 
world to be the highest obli- 


easant duty when*:BROWN. 
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gray or faded hair a hes £6, 
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harmonize with the eyes and 
complexion. 
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ulat women use and endorse this safe 
and harmless preparation that tints. 
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and can be applied in a few mom- 
ents. ““BROWNATONE”’ must 
not be confused with ordinary and 
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and valuable booklet 
on the care of the hair. 
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Two colors: ‘‘Light 
to Medium Brown’’ 
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gation of every woman to her-. 


self, her family and her friends, 
Simple and easy is this ® 


» 
* 
ay 
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as a luck-piece and were offering me in 
exchange for the shekel. Frances looked 
at me so queerly, when I was explaining 
it to him! She is the very worst servant 
I ever had. I am afraid I'll have to raise 
her wages now. And just when I had 
been getting up my courage to discharge 
her, too!” 

“Well?” was Lake’s heavy query. “Did 
you succeed in getting your second lie 
over?” 





“Oh, I don’t know!” wailed Leila. “T/| 


don’t know. 
I can swear to that. 
he believed the second one, too. 

“What?” 

“Only, he’s—been so—so strange, ever 
since! He went into his study, and I 
could hear him pacing back and forth, 
muttering to himself. I tried the door. 
It was locked. Then all at once he threw 
the door open and stamped out. He 
nearly walked over me. He grabbed up 
his hat and coat and went out of the 
house. He didn’t even slam the front 
door behind him. And that’s the worst 
sign of all, when a man doesn’t do that. 
And—and I haven’t seen him since. Pey- 
ton,” she finished plaintively, “T think he 
probably means to kill you.’ 

“Yes,” assented Lake, “I’d thought of 
that. It would be the orthodox thing to 
do. There’d be nothing novel about it— 
except to me. The bellboy says a man has 
been here to see me, several times this 
evening. By the way, you must get out 
of here! If it was Cole who called, he 
may come back—unless he has taken the 
deadlier course of going to his lawyer.” 

“That’s why I came here,” she ex- 
plained. “I thought, if you’d give me the 
shekel, I could take it home, and tell him 
you had sent it around while he was out. 
That would clear up everything—at least, 
maybe it would. Anyhow, it’s the only 
way out that I can see. I didn’t dare 
wait till to-morrow to get it. He might 
have seen you before then, or phoned you. 
And he’d get the story all tangled up 
again. So I came. 
ton.” 

“You bet!” declared Lake fervidly. 


And I was certain 
Only—” 


PULLING a handful of change out of | 


his pocket, he began to sort it over, 
walking toward the telephone. 

“At the same time,” he said, 

a taxi for you. And—” 

He stopped short, 


He believed the first one. | 











Give it to me, Pey- | 


“Tl call | 


| 
feverishly pawing | 


over the money in his hand, then digging | 


again into one pocket after. another. 


“T haven’t got the measly thing!” he | 


cried.. “I haven't got it! I put it in this 
pocket, along with my cash. I’d swear to 
that. It isn’t here. 


in the pocket, either. See?” 


| 


And there’s no hole 


Leila was on her feet, aghast, shaking. | 


She looked at his perturbed face rather 
than at the jingling handful of coins he 
waved at her. And she knew he was tell- 


ing the truth. Her knees gave way under | 


her, and she collapsed into her chair. 

“Tt’s gone!” croaked Lake dizzily. 
“Talk about the curse of Judas’ money! 
It’s—” 

The whir of the telephone buzzer in- 
terrupted him. He picked up the trans- 
mitter. 

“Mr. Blake?” came the droning ac- 
cents of the night. operator. “Now— 
there’s a gentleman here, who says he’s 
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ea") ou. Says he has an appoint- 
Rie ee been ie twice before, this 
he says. - He acted kind of ex- 
"And he gave the night boy a bill 
him up to you, without announc- 
I saw him do it. They’re crooks, 
hose hallboys. They ought to be 
[thought I’d just tell you, in case 
don’t want to see him. So I phoned, 
soon as the elevator started up to—” 
ake dropped the receiver as if it 
him. Whirling on Leila, he rasped 















Y “Cole's on his way up here.” 
NY5 “Tyler?” she panted hysterically, cow- 
ing low in her chair. “No! No!” 
2 hen with a spasmodic scared-hen gal- 
yanization, she leaped up and made a dash 
y for the door—at the same instant that a 
f Bryn reverberating knock sounded on its panel. 
ish Wide flew Leila Cole’s mouth in the 
. fist motion of a scream. Lake, his mind 
a forced to faster and cooler work than 
fine} ger it had been in his most perilous air- 
Rich battle, flung himself at her. 
allt With one palm he shut off her voice. 
is made With his other arm he lifted her bodily 
ckaging. from the floor. In two strides, he had 
for a tarried her to the next room. He thrust 
— ber inside and shut the door on her. The 
whole maneuver did not consume three 
: seconds. By the time the knocking 
— sounded again he was at the outer door 
i, Pi aid was swinging it open. 

On the threshold stood Tyler Cole: 
ay Beside him was the corruptible bellboy. 
—f "This gen’l’m’n says he has an appoint- 

mat with you, Mr. Lake,” began the boy 
smoothly. “So I took the lib’ty of fetch- 
ing him right up. And now, Mr. Lake, 
there was something else I wanted, p’tic’- 

lt, to speak to you about. You—” 
ESSNESS ILE had marched uninvited into the 
thing, canbe “oom. Lake cut short the bellboy’s 
fey patter by shutting the door upon the 
als, eae youth’s toes, and faced his unbidden guest. 
me York, "Mr. Cole,” he said sharply, “I made 


M0 appointment to see you. May I ask 
you are here at this time of night?” 
ile he was yet speaking, Lake took 

S sudden sidewise step and sat down, 

hard, in the nearest chair. As he seated 

mmself, he was aware of a softly crunch- 
ng. sound. It came from the cushion of 
the chair—the spot whereon he had. be- 
seen the fascinating turban which 
had worn to his rooms and which 
ihehad evidently laid there during her 

Wait for him. A line from “Tea for 

fee” instinctively occurred to the un- 
man: 





always leave something!” 
‘Cole seemed too agitated to ob- 
his host’s rudeness in thus seating 
ope Cole’s florid face was working. 
Eyes were wandering restlessly about. 
Pi § Own eyes swept the place with 
mi greater speed, in worried search for 
fee other betrayal of Leila’s presence. 
AMS Trot bled gaze came to rest, furtively, 
me thin-paneled door across the sill of 
he had just propelled his visitor’s 





Sthough his glance ‘at the door were 
mal, there issued from the adjoining 
@ Oise as of a miniature landslide. 
ak ‘knew that Leila, in the dark, 
i with a pile of new-arrived 








Ac’ 
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| Manifestation was followed in- 
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“Last night I came home with great news! Our savings account had 


passed the thousand dollar mark! 


“I remember reading one tithe that your first thousand saved is the most 
important money you will ever have, for in saving it you have laid a true 
foundation for success in life. And I remember how remote and impos- 
sible it seemed then to save such a sum of money. 


“I was making $15 a week and every penny of it was needed to keep us 


going. 


It went on that way for several years—two or three small increases, 


but not enough to keep up with the rising cost of living. Then one day I 
woke up! I found I was not getting ahead simply because I had never learned 
to do anything in particular. Asa result whenever an important promotion 
was to be made, I was passed by. I made up my mind right then to invest 
an hour after supper each night in my own future, so I wrote to Scranton and 
arranged for a course that would give me special training for our business, 

“I can’t understand why I had never realized before that this was the thing to do. 


Why, in a few months I had a whole new 


vision of my work! 


The gener: 


mana- 


ger was about the first to note the change. An opening cameand he gave me my 
rst real-chance—with an increase. A little lateranother promotion came with enough 


money so that we could save $25 a month. 


aside $50 each pay day. And so it went. 


Then another increa: 


se—I could put 


“Today I am manager of my department—with two increases this year. We have 


a thousand dollars saved ! 


And this is only the beginning. We are planning now 


for a home of our own. There will be new comforts for Rose, little enjoyments we 
have had to deny ourselves up to now. And there is a real future ahead with more 
money than I used to dare to dream that I could make, What wonderful hours they 


are—those hours after supper!’ 


For 28 years the International Corre- 
spondence Schools have been kelping men 
and women everywhere to win promotion, 
to earn more money, to have happy, pros- 
perous homes, to know the joy of getting 
ahead in business and in life. 


More than two million have taken the 
up road with I. C. S. help. Over 100,000 
are now turning their spare time to profit. 
Hundreds are starting every day. 


Isn’t it about time for you to find out 
what the I. C. S. can do for you? 

You, too, can have the position you 
want in the work of your choice, you 
can have the kind of a salary that will 
make possible money in the bank, a home 
of your own, the comforts and luxuries 
you would like your family to have. No 
matter what your age, your occupation 
or your means—you can do it! 

All we ask is the chance to prove it— 
without obligation on your part or a 
penny of cost. That’s fair, isn’t it?- Then 
mark and mail this coupon. 
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Let 
me 


work 
for 
you 


I have ever 
sets, wmcluding a anguages, 
from this note size to the fol- 
lowing extended type for 


HEADLINES 


I put the same Power of Lmpha- 
S?S into the written word that 
oratory puts into the spoken 
word. "Just Turn the Knob" and 
emphasize. 

Two type sets always on each 
machine. 











365 d + ig Be type 


I am the 


MULTIPLEX HAMMOND 


Standard ‘‘ Writing Machine’’ 


I work for President Wilson. 

I work for the Authors who play upon 
your heart strings at will. 

I work for the Clergymen who thrill you 
with their eloquence. 

I work for Big Business Executives — I 
help to extend trade to every quarter of 
the globe. 

I “speak”? every language from Eskimo 
Indian to Kata Kana Japanese. 

I use “speak” advisedly, 
literally make your writing talk. 

I have shown you a few proofs of my 
versatility in the various types above. You 
will agree that no other typewriter can do 
whatI do. Therefore, write to-day for the 
story of. all the wonders I perform. Just 
ask for this free pamphlet — 


“How President Wilson Frightened the Lords at Midnight ”” 
Address 


The Hammond Typewriter Co. 
574-A East 69th Street New York City 
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The instruction of a master—the individual 

touch of an accomplished teacher—is yours to 

command from the very moment you enroll, 

The University Extension Conservatory, by adopting the 

Personal Instruction Method, has placed home music study 
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— Free Catalog 
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a = ic era at Neda one 
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stantly by a horrified gasp, plainly audible 
to the anguished listener. Then the knob 
rattled slightly as a desperate hand was 
laid on it. Her presence discovered, Leila 
was apparently seeking to avoid ignomini- 
ous capture by surrendering. 

“Sato!” roared Lake, at the top of his 
lungs, invoking an imaginary Japanese 
valet. “Stop making such a racket in 
there! I sha’n’t need you any more to- 
night, anyway. Go home! Don’t come 
tramping through here with all those 
clothes for the cleaner! Go out by the 
other door and down the servants’ stair- 
way. Get out!” 

For the first time he forced himself to 
meet Cole’s eyes, wondering if the flimsy 
subterfuge would serve, and tensing his 
muscles for a physical attack, in case the 
husband should ‘seek to investigate the 
next room. No longer did the door rat- 
tle. Apparently Leila had not been too 
panic-lost to catch his hint. 

But at once Lake clean forgot her ex- 
istence, as he took in the expression of 
Cole’s visage. The man was actually star- 
ing at Lake in something very like timid 
appeal. About him was no hint of the 
injured husband of French farce. Lake 
was utterly dumfounded. Being a wise 
fighter, he did nothing, but held his peace 
and let his opponent lead. 

“Mr. Lake,” said Cole after a mo- 
ment’s uncomfortable pause, “I have come 
here to put myself right with you, if pos- 
sible, and to beg you not to make public 
what you have found out. That was why 
I came here to-night. That was why I 
came up unannounced. I was afraid you 
might refuse to see me. By to-morrow 
you might very well have made use of 
the unpleasant facts—as you see them. 
Ard that would be a blow I should not 
care to stand.” 


Bye blinked foolishly at him and said 
nothing. 

“T’ll be as brief as I can,’ went on 
Cole, “and I'll ask you to believe me. In 
the first place, I give you my sacred word 
of honor—and I can prove it by docu- 
ments—that I actually bought and had 
in my legal possession the Judas shekel. 
That is the truth.” 

“Uh?” sputtered Lake dazedly. 

“T don’t blame you for doubting,” said 
Cole in much unhappiness. “But I have 
full proof of it. I bought it at the Zadiker 
sale, just as you have read—also the sev- 
enteenth-century copy of it made by Ro- 
tier, the copy which used to be on view 
at Knoedler’s, you remember. The orig- 
inal was too precious, of course, for me 
to keep where it could be stolen. I took 
it to the safe-deposit vaults the day I 
bought it. On the way, my pocket was 
picked. What was I to do? To adver- 
tise my loss would bring no results. It 
would only tell the world I no longer 
owned the shekel. And as you know, its 
possession had given me high rank among 
numismatists. So I placed the Rotier 
copy in my cabinet at home. I refused 
all offers to sell it or to allow its use at 
loan exhibitions. When numismatists 
came to see it, I always showed it to 
them through the glass of the cabinet. 
Seen thus, the copy could not have been 
detected from the original. It—it meant 
much to me, the honor of being known 
all over the world~as the owner of the 
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Judas shekel. As a fellow-numismgi 
you can appreciate that.” 

“Uh-huh!” mumbled 
Lake. 

“T was certain nobody suspected,” ty 
tinued Cole glumly. “If anyone 
the Numismatic Journal would hy 
taken up the matter and exposed me. Bu 
some hint of it must have gone around 
Otherwise it would never have occungj 
to you to—to borrow—the shekel t 
You could have had no object, if nopy 
verify its genuineness. The moment ny 
wife told me you were a numismatis] 
saw it all. At first I was almost bese 
myself. But I thought it over, carefuly 
and I have come here to entreat yours 
lence. It can mean little to you, tow 
pose a fellow-collector. And as J hyp 
said, it means much to me. May] 


ask—” 

“Sure!” exclaimed Lake, faint wh 
happiness, as he understood at My 
“Surest thing in the world! Yoy hi 
my word for it. I promise. I wo 
breathe a syllable. Not even to Ms 
Cole.. I—I only wanted to verify a4 
theory I had about it. I never meanty 
expose you. I owe you an apology for 

To his dismay, Cole had seized: his limp 
fingers and was pumphandling them m 
turously, his ruddy face aglow. 

“And now, old man,” resumed Li 
when the pans of gratitude had bem 
to die down sufficiently to let himk 
heard, “I’ve had a hard day, a dew 
hard day. Would you mind letting m 
get to bed? I don’t want to seem@ 
hospitable, but I’m dead tired.” 


AS he spoke, he edged his grateil 
guest toward the door. Cole het 
tated. 
“Vou forgot to give me back the copy’ 
he said ingratiatingly, “the Rotier copy 
“Oh, that’s all right,” answered Lat 


the bewildes 


airily. “TI left it at the club—in my lode 
there. I'll send it around in the mom, 
if"? 


He had chivvied Cole as far as thee 
vator. The boy still had the car, wailitt 
at that floor. And the boy himself wm 
regarding Lake with semi-hostile eyé 
The pinching of his toes in the closm 
aoor had riled him. 

“Say, Mr. Lake!” he now broke @ 
the aviator’s valedictory. “What I wall 
to speak to you about is this, please: A 
tip is a tip; an’ I know my place 
enough to take one with a kind “Tai 
you, sir.’ But when aint a tip a tip? @ 
the answer is this thing you gave me 
calling you at seven!” ir 

He held forth the coin Lake had 
sent-mindedly handed him, half am 
earlier. Ps 

“What I want to know,” pursied 
wrathful bellboy, “is this: Is that 
a quarter or a half-buck—or is 
kind of a cross between ’em? TQs 
like to know where I stand.” 

Lake took the spurious thirtieth piece 
of silver from the gesticulating palm 
airily handed it to the sore-perplam 
Cole. 

“Good night,” he said cordially. “Re 
member me to Leila, wont you 


afraid I can’t call on you people as Ofte | 
; ustered 


as I’d like to. You see, I was m 


out of the service on account of a ve 


heart. Good night, old man!” 
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A photograph made in 1840, of Miss Dorothy Catherine Draper, 
by her brother, Professor John William Draper, M.D., L.L.D. 
Now in the collection of Sir William John Herschel. 


The First Portrait Photograph 


In 1827, J. N. Niépce exhibited to the Royal Society 
photographs of still objects, which he had succeeded, 
after years of effort, in making with six-hour exposures. 


b. “Twelve years later Daguerre had reduced the timing of 
Mandscape pictures to half an hour. But in 1840 an 


American, Professor John William Draper, made the 


first camera portrait in the remarkable time of six min- 


ates. To insure the best possible lighting, Professor 
Praper’s sister chalked her face and in the glaring sun- 


Shine posed for him ‘on the roof of the old University 


P of the City of New York in Washington Square. 


“ cay! 5 } 
No one “‘poses’’ six minutes today, or six seconds. 


Speed of méchanism and’sensitiveness of plate and film 


have freed photography from its old-time handicaps. 
The newer portraiture depicts true personality, because 
the camera’s action is swifter than the subtle changes 
of facial expression, and the photographer catches, in 
the flick of a silent shutter, even the play of a passing 
mood which pleases or disturbs. 

Thus photography, through nearly a century of tireless 
research, has traveled far along the road to perfection, in 
portraiture as well as in other fields of achievement. 
And during the last thirty years, the Eastman Kodak 
Company, with an increasing sense of service, has brought 
to light in its great laboratories many of the inventions 
and processes most vital to photography’s usefulness. 
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“Your hair looks wonderful tonight, dear!” 


Beautiful hair always wins instant admiration. It is the most striking feature a 
woman possesses. Its soft lustre heightens the charm of her complexion. 


Sty Wear Stenene Thick, soft, lustrous hair is not a matter of chance—it is the reward of scrupulous 
You owe it to yourself to care and faithful treatment—the same care and treatment you so willingly give to 


Se your skin, teeth and hands. 


pm —— = * Hair should be washed frequently, Hair health depends upon a healthy, clean scalp and the regular use of 
every package explains a good tonic. You'll be surprised how quickly it responds—every minute you give it will reward you 
fully. Copy gladly mailed generously. 


on request. 
Keep the scalp exquisitely clean with Q-ban Toilet Soap and Q-ban Liquid Shampoo—both delightfully 
fragrant and cleansing preparations. Nourish and stimulate growth—eliminate dandruff. Stop itching of 
the scalp through the regular use of Q-ban Hair Tonic. Hair that is gray, streaked or faded can be restored 
to its natural youthful shade with Q-ban Hair Color Restorer—not a dye. To remove superfluous hait 
quickly, effectively, without irritation, use Q-ban Depilatory, It leaves the skin fresh and clean. The last 


touch of refinement. 
The Five Q-bans 
Q-ban Toilet and Shampoo Soap - 2% 
P Q-ban Liquid Shampoo - = Sh 
¢ Q-ban Hair Tonic 50c—.00 
IEE” Q-ban Hair Color Restorer - ~ Ue 
: Q-ban Depilatory - - <7 


for the hair 


Q-ban preparations are for sale throughout hy United States 
and Canada at drug stores, or wherever toilet Boer aah sold. 


Hessig-Ellis, Chemists, Memphis, Tenn. 
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THE WIRE. 


(Continued from page 38) 












country. The sand had gone out 
of him in the last half-hour. If he could 
ooly get one more pill..... 

There was the clink of a chain. From 
between cars, a black figure dropped with 
4 crumch into the cinders, not six feet 
ahead. The Wire stopped short, hugging 
the car-side. The other had seen him 
at the same instant. Both stood tense 
md strained, ready to bolt at the ex- 
pected question. “Yard-bull” was in the 
mind of each as they waited for the 
fash of a lantern. The silence was re- 
assuring; finally the Wire spoke. 

“Byenin’, pardner. Which way?” 

“fast,” said the other, drawing closer. 

He flipped an ugly-looking sap back 
into his pocket as he spoke. The Wire 
knew by the sag that it was weighted 
with shot. 2 

“Anything doing in the old town? 
asked the stranger. 

“Take a tip and keep movin’,” said 
the Wire, wearily. ‘‘Minnie’s on the 
blink. They’re cleanin’ the town out this 
fall, You wouldn’t last a half-hour on 
the stems.” 

“Hell with the stems!” said the other, 
jeaning forward. “I aint moochin’. That 
aint my style. I’m out looking for a 
little job before the snowballs get hit- 
tin’ me.” 

Casehardened as he was, the Wire 
recoiled before the animal that peered 
at him from the dark. 

“I get you. Maybe you and me can 
talk business.” He was thinking quickly, 
in hopes. “What you travelin’ on—any- 





’ 


‘Tm totin’ a ten-spot right now, and 
it wont be long before there’s more. I 
don't allow myself to get low.” 

The Wire took one chance for the 


“Listen,” he said confidentially. “I’m 
on the rocks—stony, but I aint preachin’. 
There’s a little job to be pulled off in 
this old town, and it’s a shame to leave 
it, It’s a job that needs guts. I aint 
saying anything, but I’m leading you to 
a hash-house where we can talk business 
and get warm. I’m tellin’ you I’m no 
tinhorn. You can take it or leave it. 
If you don’t, I glawms the next train 
out.” 

The stranger sized him up from head 
to foot. 

“Reckon I don’t need to be scared of 
tothin’,” he said insolently. “Track 
tlong. I’m a-followin’.” 


N hour later, the Wire and the West- 
emer, Karg, took seats in Mong 
Pah’s, The Chinese served a square meal 
for twenty cents; consequently the place 
Was always well frequented. 
stared about and studied the 
Wire’s face. A gaudy theatrical bill 
ed one of the walls. Chinese were 
I the lunch-counter, but those who 
could be served in style at the oil- 
vered tables which lined the wall. 
B glanced down the “specials,” and 
7.8 & gum-chewing waitress with dyed 
te thumped. a glass until she came. 
ue me a beefsteak, sis. Rare 


and thick, with onions, and a bowl of 
chili on the side.” 

He leaned back and stared up at her. 
The Wire ordered rice and tea. 

“I’m a-waitin’ for that business,” said 
Karg. 

They had taken a table in the far cor- 
ner. The Wire leaned forward. “Listen 
here, old-timer.” The voice had become 
a sickly confidential whine; the eyes 
stared, light-rimmed with desire. “I-aint 
tryin’ to put nothin’ over on you. I 
didn’t lead you in here for no hand-out. 
There’s a job for us to-night—right in this 
dump. Only needs a little guts. But 
look at me. I aint in no condition to 
tackle nothin’ like this. I’m all shot to 
pieces. It aint booze. I got to have a 
shot of snow right away. Get me?” 

“What’s eatin’ you—the coke?” 

“It’s the pills. I aint had a sniff in 
a week. I can’t sling a front till I get 
something to steady me. I’m askin’ you 
somethin’. Slip me a half. I can get 
the snow in the back room there. I'll 
be jake in five minutes; then we'll talk 
business. Slip me a half—” 

Karg laughed scornfully. 

“You aint gettin’ me straight, pardner,” 
the Wire ran on. “Listen, there’s thou- 
sands in this lay. I know the ropes of 
this joint. The old Chino that runs the 
place is smugglin’ in the dope. He’s 
worth thousands. I’m on the inside. I 
flashed a blanket in here to-night and 
some of his Chinos tried to get me. Look 
at the birthmark they gimme!” 

He had kept his cap pulled low over 
his head. Now he raised it an instant 
to show the gash over his ear. 

A dollar was tossed on the table. “It’s 
worth a plunk to get a good excuse to 
lay you out,” Karg said evilly. “Remem- 
ber. Play me dirt and I get you for sure. 
I don’t like your kind. I travel alone.” 

The Wire padded into the back room. 
He returned in five minutes, a new man. 
His nose still twitched convulsively, but 
his eyes were bright, and he talked col- 
lectedly. Karg watched him deftly pul- 
verize a small pink pill into a cigarette 
paper and sniff it. Then he absently 
rolled a cigarette with the fumed paper. 
This done, he leaned back with a sigh. 
The waitress returned with the orders. 
Karg laid to, but the Wire only sipped 
his tea. 

“It’s 10:30 already,” he urged, finally, 
his brain beginning again to work. “Old 
Mong closes up at 12:00 sharp. I'll 
talk this thing over while you feed your 
face. In the first place, me and my mob 
got into a misunderstanding down in 
Omaha last week. They got to feelin’ so 
bad about it they hits the cinders for the 
Coast. Me? I glawms the first thing 
goin’ east and drops off in Minnie this 
afternoon with a lone dime. By supper- 
time I shanghais a ten-spot off a dame at 
the Fort Street depot. I was ownin’ 
the town about dark, when a bunch of 
these Chinos crawled my hump down by 
the Creek, and taxed me for all I had. 
I made a getaway and was shakin’ the 
town when I runs onto you.” 

He blew a wreath of smoke and 
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Salt Mackerel 


CODFISH, FRESH LOBSTER 
RIGHT FROM THE FISHING BOATS TO YOU 
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FAMILIES who are fond of FISH can be supplied 
DIRECT from GLOUCESTER, MASS., by the 
FRANK E. DAVIS COMPANY, with newly caught, 
KEEPABLE OCEAN FISH, choicer than any inland 
dedler could possibly furnish. 

We sell ONLY TO THE CONSUMER DIRECT, 
sending by EXPRESS RIGHT TO YOUR HOME. 
WePREPAY express on all orders east of Kansas. Our 
fish are pure, appetizing and economical and we want 
YOU to try some, payment subject to your > gen 

SALT MACKEREL, fat, meaty, fui , are 
delicious for breakfast. They are YAR packed in 
brine and will not spoil on your — ei : ‘ 

» CODFISH, as we salt it, is white, Boneless an 
ready for instant use. It makes a substantial meal, 
a fine change from meat, at a much lower 

FRESH LOBSTER is the best thing known for 
salads, Right fresh from the water, our lobsters 
simply are boiled and packed in PARCHMENT- 
LINED a They cane dh od ere ¢ 
and safest lobsters you can buy ani 
and natural as if you took it from the shell yo 

FRIED CLAMS is a felishable, hearty dish, that 

our whole family will enjoy. No other flavor is 
just like that of clams, whether ftied or ina eee 

FRESH MACKEREL, perfect for fryi 
to cream on toast, CRABMEAT for cw bure or 
deviled, SALMON ready to serve, SARDINES of all 
kinds, TUNNY for salad, SANDWICH FILLINGS 
and every good thing packed here or abroad you can 
get direct pines us and keep right on your pantry 
shelf for regular or emergency use. _ 2 
one every order eg send egos oF sare 

or preparing all our products. ri 
for it. Our ist tells how each kind of fish 










is put up, with the delivered price, 80 you 
can choose just what you will enjoy 


most. Send the coupon for it Frank E. 
now. 
321 Central 

BRN CS. -~ocmuseita 
321 Central . Please send me your 
Wharf, latest Price List. 
Gloucester, NMG. ckcccaventabaslense jaboeie 
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After the Children’s Bath 


JAP ROSE 


Talcum Powder 


Is most soothing and refreshing to 
their tender skin. And there is a 
fascination in its odor —just like 
the breath of a rose. 

Pure and antispetic, it is preferred by 
people of refinement everywhere forall uses. 


Trial Offer : Send 2c for an attractive Week- 
end Package containing four Jap Rose minia- 
tures, consisting of one each of Talcum Powder, 
Soap, Cold Cream and Toilet Water. 


JAMES S. KIRK & COMPANY 
1244 W. North Ave., Chicago 
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LOOK! 


~, The 21-Jewel Bur- 
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ter watch. Send 
the coupon. 


Borns tagnerthel Bekele 
oOftice: 355 Portage Ave. Winnipes, Man. 
Pin: send me your r foee 2 tock ond and can il var 
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Burlington Watch, either for cash or $3. $0. a hx 








| jerked a thumb over his shoulder. “I | 





| FU RTIVELY the Wire padded up and 


to the alleyway, back and forth in the 
| dark. 





| Manhattan in the spring, he knew the St. 

| Paul yards to be a very nest of the rail- 
| road’s deputies. 
| more than any city police. 
| “bull” was a flat-foot, but the Road knew 
| how to hire its “strong-arms”—wise guys ' 


; grinned. Karg was showing more interest | 


now. 
“The yellow devil that runs this joint 
sleeps in the back room there.” Sackett 


seen his bed. Keeps his kale back there, 
too. Look at the trade he’s got. This 
is my last night in this town. The bulls 
have been shuntin’ me off the main drags 
all day. It’s up to us to tap old Mong 
to-night. We'll get to drinkin’ in the back 
room; one of us gets snorted and caves 
over on the floor, see? They wont put 
us out till midnight. Then there’s only 
a couple of Chinos left in the place. We | 
can handle ’em. Are you on? Take a | 
chance—” 

“Jake with me,” 





said Karg. 
| 


down, from the corner of the structure 


A dim yellow light still glowed behind 
the frayed shade at Mong’s back win- 
dow. No slightest. sound reached him 
from within. It was many minutes after 
midnight now. What could Karg be 
doing? It was only a few moments ago 
that he had heard voices faintly within. 
Had they put him out the front way? 

As he turned at the end of his lookout 
beat, he started at sight of a shadow 
against the light of the window. Karg let 
himself drop noiselessly to the ground. 
Sackett hissed softly, stepping forward. 

“It’s a croak!” whispered Karg, hoarse- 
ly. “It was that damned sap. Had her 
loaded with Number 4 shot. We got to 
blow the town as quick as God’ll let us!” 

With no further word, they stopped and 
split the loot as nearly as possible into 
equal parts. Each knotted his share in 
a handkerchief and thrust it under his 
shirt. The action gave each a line on 
the caliber of the other. None but old 
hands knew the infinite relief of sharing 
the consequences of a crime of the first 
order; none but old hands could foresee 
the prop each would be to the other in 
the hours to come. Though built as oppo- 
site as cat and dog, they hunted now as 
one. 

Along black alleyways and deserted 
side-streets they flitted; dropped into the 
dank blackness of the river-front where 
they threaded the shipping up and around 
to the shuntage of the Union Yards once 
more. There, amid tiers and tiers of 





“dead freight,” a man was indeed swal- 
lowed up in a jungle, so far as city au- | 
thorities were concerned. 

Two o’clock found them crouched in | 
the dark interior of a box-car in a long 
freight train that was lumbering out of 
the south end of the yards. The Wire 
kept watch near the half-open door; Karg 
sat stolidly on the floor, his back against 
the swaying car-side. They had jumped 
the first thing out. 

Something like a prayer was on the 
Wire’s lips that the train was a through- 
freight and would not stop at St. Paul. 
The Wire knew division-points and ter- 
minals. Like every other roadster that 
had ever beaten his way westward from 


Just now he feared these 
A sidewalk 
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You, Too, Can Hea! 


Inasmuch as 325,000 users of the “AGH 
TICON” have had the same satistatiy 
results as are apparent in the photog 
above, we feel perfectly safe in urging 
deaf person, without a penny of expense 
entirely at our risk, to accept the 
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Rings 
For Gifts 


All through the year|& 
there are gift occasions | 
—such as weddings, an- 
niversaries, birthdays, 
parting gifts, and the 
great ChristmasSeason 
now approaching.There 
is no need for you to 
make trifling presents in 
order to pay allcash. You - 
can open a charge account Astrikingly band 
with us and make hand- mond Ring. Se t 
some, worth - while gifts log for full line 
with a very little ready 
money, Send for Catalog. 
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$40, $50, 
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Send for Free Jewelry Ca 


There are 128 illustrated pages of Diamonds, 
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in the big city fronts. Also they knew 
slay of the yards. He and Karg would 

bea ¢ EVEN ik eams 
Minder ordinary circumstances it was a - 


in the city jail for beating the 
PS? You Can Have a Special Cream 


lines. With a bundle of loot each, 


ire knew well what the outcome 
a if they were nailed. Of all Your Particular Skin Condition 
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| was not until the freight slowed et fact that no one cream could overcome all skin 
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touched his leg with an outstretched arm. | Foundation Cream be- 
He felt the shifting of Karg’s weight be- fore using powder. 
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NDIAN SUMMER and its radiant foliage 


I 


for the social season that is near. 


autumn season and retain the colorful loveliness your vacation has wrought. 


Indian Summer 


an Your 


Complexion 


have come again. Now is the time to refresh 


your complexion after its exposure to the summer sun and enhance its radiant charm 
Enjoy motoring and golf in the healthful golden 


Use 


DAGGETT«RAMSDELLS 
PERFECT COLD CREAM 


e Kind That Keeps” 
Give your complexion the satiny smoothness and vivid color of health in all seasons by 


applying D & R Perfect Cold Cream daily be 


use it generously, on your face, neck, shoulders, arms and hands. 
In tubes and jars, 10c to $1.50, everywhere. 


in the home. 


fore going out of doors, and before retiring 
It has many uses 


Poudre Amourette: The renewing face powder that stays on and 


always looks natural. Flesh, white, brunette, 50c. Of your dealer or 


Send for Free Trial Samples 
Samples of D & R Perfect Cold Cream and 


by mail of us. 


Poudre Amourette will be sent 


Dept. 1601 





Daggett & Ramsdell 


D & R Building, New York 








free on request. 
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under-currents beneath the surface 
things” in their fair city. The Wire baj 
followed them all. One or two city ef 
tors, puffed up over the Cosmopolj 
flavor the publicity lent to the town, haf 
written up editorials bestowing UDOM fi 
Twin Cities an “underworld,” and co, 
paring it with the underworlds of Ne 
York and San Francisco. One yo 
porter had written a startling § 
feature on “The Demon Dope,” g 
ularly illustrated with a mass of dem 
victims struggling in the grip of a blood. 
less monster, whose hydra-heads were 
the “Tragic Trilogy, Morphine, Heroin 
and Cocaine.” The Wire had just fj, 
ished that, but it was not the featur 
article which had caused his gTOwing ten. 
sion. It was a brief note on the fry 
page of the late edition he had just pur. 
chased. 

A waitress in the Hongkong, the nop 
said, had brought in the story of tp 
men who had been in the restaurant late 
on the night of the murder, one a gml 
wiry man with an evil, ratlike face: the 
other, a heavy-set man of brutal appear. 
ance, who had insulted her at the tabe 
“Authorities,” the story went on, “hay 
traced this pair over the river, and its 
believed by the Chief of Police that they 
are in hiding somewhere in St, Pa, 
All evidence points to. the fact that thes 
are the guilty parties. On the suppositin 
that the two are heroin addicts, efforts 
will be made to bring them from cover 
by stopping every output of the drugi 
the Twin Cities and vicinity.” 

A heavy step sounded on the stairs ani 
a shuffling in the outer hall. The Wir 
laid down his paper and stepped over t 
the locked door. There was the faint 
sound of scraping along the wall, anda 
voice. The Wire turned the key an 
Karg lurched in. 

He was dressed in a costly suit of th 


































Gray Hair Ended 


In From 4 to 8 Days 


Science has discov- 
ered the way for re- 
storing gray hair toits 
natural color. It is 
offered to women in 
Mary T. _Goldman’s 
Scientific Hair Color 
Restorer. And wo- 
men use this scientific 
hair color restorer 
E with the same free- 

a dom they do powder. 

Simply comb Mary 

T. Goldman’s through the hair. In from 4 to 
8 days every gray hair will be gone. 


? 
SlaryTGoldmengs 
Scientific Hair Color Restorer 


This Test Convinces 
Send the coupon for a trial bottle and our 
special comb. Be sure and give the exact 
color of your hair. Try it on a lock of hair. 
Compare the results and the pleasure of using 
with the old way. Send in the coupon now. 


MARY T. GOLDMAN 
1375 Goldman Bidg., St. Paul, Minn. 
Accept no Imitations—Sold by Druggists Everywhere 


fy geo tree oe met 
Mary T.Goldman, 1375 Goldman Bidg., St. Paul, Minn. 








4 
Please send me _gour free trial bottle of Mary T. 
i Goldman’s Hair Cotor Fa with ial comb. . 
{ Lam not obligated in any way by accepting this free 
' offer. The nat color of my hair is ' 
black..... jet black... dark brown... ! 
a medium brown....._ light brown... : 
I Name me cguite desagatiiraneaitctscailll 
| Street... ktateet se Wie Bites 
bo... 
Be a ad, winitacsincte react Spo estianssciarialbtestee mil 
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dope dispenser in the Twin Cities. What 
he read in the paper affected him not at 
all to outward appearances, but if an- 
other had been in the room he might have 
felt the intensity which tingled the air as, 
for the third time, he peered through one 
of the “follow-stories” of the Hastings 
Street murder. 

It appeared that through investigation 
of the scene of the murder, the authori- 
ties had awakened to discover a “hein- 
ous drug traffic thriving in the city.” It 
was whispered among the plain-clothes ilk 
that “the tentacles of the ghastly trade 
were slowly encircling the entire country 
like a bleached octopus.” In the killing 
of Mong Pah, the city had been rid of 
one of the worst of her little Franken- 
steins. But the town wanted the killers 
just the same, and the police must deliver 
the goods. The city was being dragged 
from end to end and every “snow-bird” 
in evidence had been taken into custody. 
All had proved alibis, but had professed 
a knowledge of Mong’s place. The Wire 
grinned. They and their pills had almost 
done for him; now they were getting 
theirs in the police clean-up. 

Day by day, edition by edition, the 
newspapers had been gleaning more and 
more ghastly data about the “sinister 


type known as “noisy,” but that bulging 
grain-sack of a body would have d 
played a suit of gunny to the same at 
vantage. He seemed all let down. Te 
great shoulders sagged. The body was 
swollen, neck and ears, lips, abdomen, legs 
—all swollen but the top of the heat 
That was small, close-cropped and imm- 
ture. He tossed a package of meat 
the table, and sank into his cot, breall- 
ing heavily. His inflamed face and neck 
seemed ready to burst. 


OR two weeks, the Wire had wit 

nessed, as never before, the depths 
to which a man may sink in drink. Kay 
was a furnace; the brute now stalked 
unleashed. Karg was also a child, thrust 
by mischance into a man’s body. The 
Wire, with the intrinsic caution of # 
and experience, conserved now as never 
before. 

After relocking the door, he returned 
to his newspaper as to a magnet. 

So they had traced that pair ove 
the river. He had said nothing to Kary 
They would have their groceries deliv- 
ered after this. The Wire produced § 
cigarette paper and took another sniff 
the powder to quiet him. : 

“Lord, but you’re a rum layout, you~ 
came a droning voice from the cot. 

The Wire looked up. Sometime? 
devil in Karg’s brain watched, after the 
great bulk of him lay paraly 
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be dae One of Miss Martin’s most interesting experiences was her meet- Millicent Martin, the American telephone girl whom the Prince 
ing with the Prince of Wales, who is now visiting this country. of Wales chose to teach him the American fashions in dancing. 
Stairs and 
The Wire 
ed over to 
ean| [he Pri d the Phone-Girl 
all, and a 
7 
a e Frince and the one-Ui1r 
uit of the 
at bulging } ; 
have di The remarkable story of the American telephone-girls 
same ad- - : : 
wn, The who went with our army to France: their work, their 
body was ‘ 9 , ; 
ve adventures and their extraordinary social experiences 
the y 
nd imma- 
meat on ; ee 7 tio : - 
t, breath- MERICAN girls have always had a way of making life interesting for 
and netk themselves. Few, however, have crowded into one year such inter- 
esting experiences as befell Millicent Martin, Drucilla Palmer, and the . 
had wil other telephone girls who went to France with Pershing’s army. Only now can 
e depths ; . ‘ : 
ik. Kary their story be told; you will find it, of course, in THe Green Book MacaziInse— 
fe in the October issue, now on sale. Along with it will appear: ‘The Mother 
iy of the Lincoln Highway,” the story of the woman who made this great road 
si ossible; “The Highest-Salaried Woman in America,” pictured as her friends 
as never Pp g p ; 
a know her; and many other articles of special interest to business and professional 
re 


: women. There are many delightful stories and novels also—by Cosmo Hamilton, 
air ove Ida M. Evans, Beatrice Grimshaw, George Gibbs and others —all in the current, 


to Karg. ; 
es deliv- the October, issue of —- 
duced a 


- sniff of 
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Give Yourself 
a Real Treat 


NEPIUN 


Ever notice the re- 
vitalizing effect — the 
momentary feeling of 
good health — follow- 
ing a slight hand mas- 
sage of the cheeks? 
Consider the beneficial 
effects to health and 
beauty that Vibratory 
Massage would bring. 

Used a few minutes 
daily, itistheeasiestand 
surest way to keep the 
complexion youthful, to 
make the skin soft, vel- 
vety and clear, to give 
beauty and expression to 
the features, life and 
color to the cheeks. It 
keepsthe face, neck, arms 
and body glowing with 
health. Aidsin rebuild. 
ing muscular tissue an 
charges the nerves with 
energy and life. 


For tired, aching feet, 
to relieve fatigue, to 
soothe the aching head, 
us @ massage after shav- 
ing, to keep the hairand 
scalp healthy, to relieve 
soreness cad other dis- 
comforts, the vibratory 
massage uffords incal- 
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hand Buffer, $7.30, 

anloure Outfit’ with- 
out motor, $1.30. oy 











culable comfort. Assists 





nature to stir the bloodto a 
more vigorous circualtion and 
stimulatesthe network of nerves 
and muscles to a degree that 





VIBRATORY 
Motor with Vibrator and _ 
Vibrator and four applicators without motor, $3.50. 


fraaen . $10.00 To keep the nails in 


perfect condition with the 








may add years to your life. 

The “NEPTUN” Faucet Mo- 
tor is brimful of delights for 
everyone in the home. The 
Motor is i tly tachabi. 
toany size or shape of faucet 
and operates all the various 
accessories. Water ucet 


gies 
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Rotary Manicure set re- 
quires no effort and costs 
nothing. A few whirls of 
the motor will file, trim 
and shape the nails in a 
faultlessmanner. The 
Rouge Brush, used in con- 
junction with any good 


ote 





es All metal 


y piahot-pleted 
and highly polis y 


only power r: 
parts beautiful 

hed. 
only one pound. 


eighs 





JEWELRY AND SILVER ACCESSORIES 
Motor, two brushes and buffer, $7.70. Accessories 
without motor, $1.20. . Jewelers’ Rouge, 


nail polish, removes the 
scratches, ridges and 
blemishes. The Buffer, 
made of the finest quality 








The “ NEPTUN” Faucet Mo- 
tor gives you a Complete Mani- 
cure Service in your home. 
operates a Jewelry and Silver 
Cleaning and Polishing Outtit. 
Other Accessories are a Ball 


Order a Faucet Motor 


chamois, adds a refined, 
satiny finish that every 
well-groomed person 
requires. 


Applicator for tired, aching 
muscles, Vibrator for use after 
shaving, Knife Sharpener, Egg 
and Cream Beater, etc. This 
wonderful little motor is a prac- 
tical necessity in every home. 


with any combination of accessories 
desired. If, after ten days’ trial, you 
are not satisfied, return the goods 
and your money will be promptly 
refunded. Every Motor is carefully 
examined before leaving the factory 
and is Guaranteed for One Year. 
Motor, including 40" flexible shaft, 
can be gasthaeed without any of the 


Descriptive catalog 
of Motor and all 
accessories 
sent on request. 


accessories for $6.50. ‘ 





Shaving | Accessory — Es- 
pecially adaptable formas- 
sage after shaving, 50:. 








Dept. 15 





Victor Water Motor Corporation 


47 W. 34th St., New York 





Knife Sharpener— An effi- | 
cient pantry necessity,40c, | 
Egg and cream beater, 35c. 
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long-familiar sniffing and sucking of lips 
from the smaller man had drawn him in 
from his stupor. Not a day had passed 
but the two had grated upon each other. 
Only the crime, like a chill presence, 
touching at times the back of their brains, 
kept them from each other’s throats. 
Now the thing had come to one of its 
frequent heads. 

“You—you’re the orneriest coyote I 
ever traveled with, north of Mexico, 
s’welp me Gawd,” came the voice from 
the cot. “Whatever you live on, I don’t 
know. Why don’t you pack-a square meal 
into you now and then—eh? Instead of 
snortin’ around half the nights with your 
bloody lung-dust. Say, you! You get on 
my nerves, d’you know it?” 

Karg pointed a dirty finger at the 
Wire’s face, and the cot creaked as he 
strained to sit up. He sank back with 
a wheeze. The Wire’s narrow face con- 


tracted, and he drew into himself, his 
eyes holding to the paper which he did not 
see. 

“D’you know what you’re doin’?” the 
voice continued. “You’re dryin’ up— 
livin’, You’re a-runnin’ plumb loco, d’you 
hear me? A coyote always will. You're 
a coyote. You're goin’ to be carted to 
the bone-yard ’fore long. Get me? The 
bone-yard.” 

“Maybe so,” said the Wire 
“Anyhow it’s tall stakes you’re runnin 
there too, as fast as the kale will take 
you.” 

“D’you know what you are?” cried 
Karg. “You're dead already, all but lay- 
in’ out. You aint livin’. You don’t eat. 
Look at the way you stick up in this coop 
like a seam-squirrel. Bet you aint got a 
lady friend to your name! Say, where’s 
your nerve? Why don’t you get you a 
girl and live like a white man?” 


softly. 


’ 
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Karg leered from the pillow. : 
mal had come to the tn acu O 
in one of these bits of horseplay Ray 
had accidentally discovered the othe 
secret weakness, which was women 0 
late, the drug had caused a subtle timid 
in relation to the opposite sex Whi 
amounted to an incubus. Karg tog, 
weird delight in taunting the Other, . 

“What are you, a man ora wop? Vy 
don’t spend nothin’; you don’t eat noth. 
in’; you don’t say nothin’. You're deaf 
You stink already But I’m fgg 
I am!” 


HE Wire made no reply. Now 

would ever know of the days a 
nights he had brooded on memories of the 
past. Mostly they were pictures of Hattie 
Foley—the Hattie that had been 
splendid, capable companion of the dd 
guerrilla days, who had worked an 
schemed with him. Visually, he iy 
over again the old adventures, the @ 
love. All of it was emphasized rath 
than dimmed by remoteness. He ay 
lyzed it; he saw the depth of feeling 
it, the big pal-ship. But always why 
he had completed this chain of reminis 
cence, the final picture was more poig: 
ant than ever—the meeting in whid 
Hattie had given him the toboggan. 

There are some faculties one woul 
rather do without—such as being able tj 
look through stone walls, or to remem 
ber with such uncanny vividness. Bit 
the drug would not let him forget. He 
could not stop thinking. In and outd 
his brain the pictures flashed; he id 
again the cold, scornful rays of her by 
wide eyes as she looked him over int 
hallway. Somehow he hadn’t been th 
same since that day. 

He arose and poured a cup of colitt 
from the pot on the stove. Footstep 
passed outside of the door and wet 
down the hall. They set the Wit 
tingling. There were five other roomes 
along that hall, but all were day-labores 
who did not return until six. The & 
easiness bred of the morning and i 
newspaper had not subsided, but wasit 
tensifying. Something was in the ait. 

The voice droned forth again. 

“T was tellin’ some of the gang dom 
at Fat Harry’s about the bloke I @ 
travelin’ with. I got a Moll that know 
the dope route. She’s achin’ for a knod 
down to you.” Karg grinned, and fu 
bled in his coat pocket. “Some looktt 
that dame, I’m tellin’ you. Gimme lt 
picture this.morning. Take a slaité 
that. Some eyeful; what?” He stuck 
a cheap photograph up among the pict 
postcards over his bunk. 

The Wire had risen. He stood va 
straight; his pale eyes were like gimlels 
“D’you mean to say you've bl 
about the pills to a bunch of gram 

lushers?” he hissed. 

“Lushers?” Karg rose on one ébit 
“Say, maybe you'd like to know @ 
crowd’s the slickest bunch of ™® 
workers in the west. Suppose 7@ 
thought I’d crawl into my hole after 
job, eh? ‘That aint my style. Me 
my dame pulled a new wrinkle 08" 
workin’ last night—right over m Minnie 
Pipe that, will you?” 

Karg lay back in scorn. ‘ 

“D’you know we’re liable to be jueel 
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The 
Dream That Betrayed 


In the quiet of the night, all alone in 
her room—she dreamed a terrible 
dream of a snake with the head of a 
man. Not one human being was there 
—no sound came from her lips. Yet, 
this dream—her own secret—betrayed 
her thoughts, her feelings, her very life 
to that master detective 


CRAIG KENNEDY 


(The American Sherlock Holmes) 


ARTHUR B. REEVE 


(The American Conan Doyle) 


He is the detective genius of our age. 
He has taken science—science that 
stands for this age —and allied it to 
the mystery and romance of detective 
fiction. Even to the smallest detail, 
every bit of the plot is worked out scien- 
tifically. For nearly ten years, America 
hasbeen watching his Craig Kenned y—marvelling at 
the strange, new, startling things that detective-hero 
would unfold. Such plots— such suspense — with 
teal, vivid people moving through the maelstrom of 
lite! Frenchmen have mastered the art of terror 
stories. English writers have thrilled whole nations 
by their artful heroes. Russian ingenuity has fash- 
foned wild tales of mystery. But all these seem old- 
fashioned -— out-of-date— beside the 
infinite variety — the weird excitement 
of Arthur B. Reeve’s tales. 


FREE—POE 


10 Volumes 


To those who send the coupon 
promptly, we will give FREE a set of 
Edgar Allan Poe's works in 10 volumes. 

When the police of New York failed 
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to solve one of the most fearful murder 
mysteries of the time, Edgar Allan Poe 
— far off there in Paris— found the 
solution. The story is in these volumes. 

He was a detective by instinct — he 
was a story-teller by divine inspiration. 
Before or since — no one has ever had 
his power to make your hair stand on 
™ end—tosend chills up your back — to 
® hold you in terror— horror! To read 
oreathlessly —to try to guess the ending 
—to enjoy the perfect, flawless style— 
to feel the power of the master — that is 
@ all you can doin each and all of Poe's 
undying stories. In England and France, 
Edgar Allan Poe is held to be the greatest 
B writer that America has produced. To them 
ne is the great American classic. 

This is a wonderful combination. Here 
are two of the greatest writers of mystery 
and scientific detective stories. You can 
get the Reeve at a remarkably low price 
and the Poe FREE for a short time only. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
(Established 1817) 








Cut out this coupon and mail it today 


Harper & Brothers, 17 Franklin Square, New York 

Send me, all charges prepaid, set of ARTHUR B. 
REEVE—in 12 volumes. Also send me, absolutely free, 
the set of Edgar Alian Poe—in 10 volumes. If the books 
are notsatisfactory, I will return both sets within 10 days 
at yourexpense. Otherwise I will send you $1 within 5 
days and $2 a mouth for 12 months. Send for special 
Canadian offer. 





ADDRESS ooccecssececcveceess teeceeeees Ae ees teeeecseeeeeseeees 


OCCUPATION veseccescccccseccccstecvesesevece eoeeeR, B, 10-19 







































































by night?” cried the Wire. “‘Take a | 


slant at the paper.” 

“Blow the paper! You’re snowed un- 
der, you are. I’m goin’ to sleep.” 

He turned his face to the wall. 


SOME minutes later the abnormally 
acute ear of the Wire detected the 
creak of a board in the hallway. He 
arose, padded silently to the door and lis- 
tened. The whole portent of those former 
footsteps in the hall had flashed over him 
at that creak and the recalling of Karg’s 
last words. His growing uneasiness 
throughout the day had not been with- 
out meaning. Now, to his supersensitive 
nerves, there was an ominous tingle in the 
air from the danger that lurked on the 
other side of the door. 

It was as he passed Karg’s cot toward 
the rear window that the tail of his eye 
caught and held the picture the other had 
stuck up on the wall. He stopped in his 
tracks; his frail body stiffened, just as a 
hound that had burst through a thicket 
might stiffen at finding a wolf over the 
quarry he had been chasing. The face 
that looked down at him was Hattie 
Foley’s. 

A low, nameless, droning sort of whim- 
per began in the Wire’s throat and came 
choking through his lips as he leaned 
forward over the cot, trying to convince 
himself that his eyes had lied. He 
plucked the picture from the wall. Then 
he began to understand the travesty Fate 
was enacting. His girl! And doing busi- 
ness with this pan-handling yegg, the man 
whose taunts and sneers he had stood for 
endless days. How he hated Karg, his 
thick lips, his blond, wilting mustache! 
But Karg would pay. For every taunt 
and every sneer he had inflicted, he would 
pay, and for this final hurt he must pay 
a thousand times. 

He started to put the picture back, 
wavered a moment; then a sudden fierce 
flare of possession surged through him 
and he thrust the picture into his coat 
pocket. Anger half blinded his eyes as 
he stood over the sprawling hulk on the 
cot. Suddenly his whole course lay clear 
before him in one flash, even to the get- 
away. It would all be soft and smooth, 
some supernormal voice from the drug 
told him. He flitted across the room. 
From a drawer of the bureau he took 
his luck-piece, a silver dollar worn 
smooth, and shiny with age—the talis- 
man that had been with him for five 
years. Then he tiptoed once more to 
the door, leaned his weight firmly but 
without noise against it, and softly un- 
locked it, dropping the key in the waste- 
basket. Leaving the newspaper on the 
table with the account of the murder 
uppermost, he raised the window softly 
and slid out; closing it after him. 

The roof of the tenement kitchen was 
fifteen feet below. He dropped, doubling 
up as he lit, with hardly a sound. He did 
not turn toward the alleyway in the rear. 
There would probably be others there. 
Already there was a faint thumping be- 
hind him as he sped across the roofs, and 
Karg’s voice, bewildered, cursing. They 
were at the door. 

Over half a dozen roofs he ran nimbly, 
then down a telegraph pole into an alley- 
way and out onto Trumbell Avenue, a 
good block from the rooming-house. Once 
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Hair 
| the Common-sense Way ) 


FoR immediate results use J 
De Miracle, the original sani. |¥ 
tary liquid. It devitalizes hair, |} 
| which is the only common-sense 
| waytoremove it from face, neck, ‘ 
| arms, under-arms or limbs, 
iS 
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De Miracle requires no mixing. Itis 
ready for instant use. Therefore,most |f 
cleanly, convenient and simple to 
apply. Wet the hair and it is gone, 


iL| To know the difference between 

f3| De Miracle and other methods useit | 

just once, and if you are not com 

f vinced that it is the perfect hair re 
mover, return it to us with the 
De Miracle guarantee and we will re 

La | fund your money. 

ve | Three sizes: 6oc, $1.00, $2.00. 

At all toilet counters, or direct from us, in plain 


wrapper, on receipt of 63¢, $1.04 or $2.08, 
which includes war tax. 


DeMirack 


Dept.¢-19 Park Ave. and 129th Se. |} 
New York City 
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Infant Eczems, 






Sykes 


Comfort Rashes aad 


POWDER Skin Soreness 


quickly disappear under the healing and soot 
influence of this medicated powder, Dé 
contains antiseptic and healing ingr 
found in ordinary talcum powders. } 
Nurses insist on it after bathing chil- 
dren because it prevents skin soreness. 
Forskin irritations of the sick, bed sores, 
and for chafing of fleshy people one 
box will prove its extraordinary healing 
power. 5c. at leading drug stores or by 
Send 2c. stamp to pay postage on 
THIS TRIAL BOX FREE 
THE COMFORT POWDER CO., Boston, Mass. 
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Constance Talmadge 
In 
*“‘A Temperamental Wife’’ 


Here Constance is furnishing the 
fun and supplying the song in ad- 
dition to lending her presence to 
a scene largely composed of Liqe 
uor, Ladies and Lyrics. 





Constance Talmadge 
Film Co. 
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Oct. 15, 1918 
F. F. INGRAM CO. 


Whenever I desire to delicately 
heighten my natural color I rely 
on a touch of Ingram’s Rouge. It 
distributes evenly and its true tint 
defies detection. I prefer it to all 
other preparations because it does 
not run or streak, even in the 
warmest weather. 





The delicate use of rouge is now well-nigh universal 
among women of refinement who are desirous of look- 
ing their best always. And Ingram’s Rouge has become 
the favorite because of its superior qualities. 


It is made of the finest materials, will not streak or run, no matter 
how freely you may perspire. It is a rouge that is safe to use. The 
coloring matter is not absorbed by the skin, goes on ee ver P and 
evenly, giving you a natural color that cannot be distinguished from : ae 
the bloom of perfect health. Comes in solid cakes—no waste, all of acer Invisible, 
rouge. Delicately perfumed. Made in three perfect shades meeting 2 akes dainty pin cheeks 
the needs of any type of complexion—Light, Medium and Dark—50c. ‘ SO CENTS 

m FF INGRAM @ 
x DETROIT, MICH. 
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Ingram’ 


élveola. 
Souveraite 


FACE POWDER 


Acomplexion powder especially dis- 

tinguished by the fact that it stays on, 

Furthermore a powder of unexcelled 

delicacy of texture and refinement of 

Prtume. Four tints—White, Pink, 
lesh and Brunette—50c. 





Milkweed 
Cream 


“There is beauty in every jar.” It 
clears clogged pores, banishes slight 
imperfections, soothes away redness 
and roughness and keeps the delicate 
textureof theskin soft and smooth. Its 
exclusive therapeutic properties keep 
thecomplexion toned up and healthy 
allthe time. Twosizes, 50cand $1.00, 


FREDERICK F. INGRAM COMPANY 
Established 1885 

U.S.A Residents, address: Frederick F. Ingram Co., 46 Tenth St., Detroit, Mich. 

Canadian Residents, address: Frederick F. Ingram Co., Windsor, nada 

Australasian Residents, address: T. W. Cotton, Pty. Ltd., Melbourne, Australis 





(Look for proper address at left) 


I enclose 6 two cent stamps in return for 
which send me your Guest Roo 
Package containing Ingram’s Milkwee 
Cream, Rouge, Face Powder, Zodenta Tooth 
Powder, and Ingram’s Perfume in Guest 
Room sizes. 

Or, sample of Milkweed Cream, Rouge. or 
Velveola Souveraine Face Powder mailed 
free on receipt of postage stamp. 
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he stopped, at a hardware stops 
which he emerged in a moment, : 
tinued his course toward the 
| And then the Wire did a stgg 
| —a reasonless thing—unless fim 
| something in the drug that wag 
than the Wire’s brain and 
guided his shuffling steps; for 
| he looked up in bewildered astgm 
to find himself on a dim side 
good four blocks out of the coupes 
decided upon. He stood still anda 
a a moment, thinking only of the! 
American Sportsmen | time there had been in this Jone 
See etcted fer from the station. He didn't & 
F. X. Leyendecker | town well, but he knew it well 
: have avoided that. 
A minute later, just as he fm 
corner to circle back, there wag 
on his arm, and in the growing 
saw a woman at his side 
“Nothin’ stirrin’, sister,” hes 
“T got no kale—”’ 
“Joe—Joe Sackett, is it you?” 
Something in the voice tingled thm 
his nerves. He turned sharply, “@ 
“Cripes, Hat! You?” 
“Ves.” 


HE led him into the shadow 6f 
building. He looked into hem 
vaguely beginning to grasp the mem 
of her white, shrunken face. Fear 
pitiful fear, was written upon thal 
that had once been so flawless, so sim 
and self-complacent. ] 
“What’s the matter?” he dem 
“You look—” % 
“Listen, Joe.” Her hand plucked 
held his lapel. “I’m in bad. The 
are after me. You got any coin, Jom 
| you have, you just got to pony m@ 
| I’ll be sent over the road.” 
Eyes looked into eyes. Very mi 
| that last meeting was this. The 


, = cs | eyes were cool now, as they seam 
\/ | hers, tortured, full of infinite a 
he Critical eteran His thin hand went out and graspenm 


arm above the elbow, until she 


. ; My , “Spiel!” he said. “What's in them 
N°? ONE is more acute in appraising the true value of service Gimme the lay and gimme ia 


to shooters than the veteran sportsman who as a business- | No phony stuff, mind. If youre a 
man keeps abreast of the times and handles large affairs. to ~ a ¥ re you! I will ia 
‘ gc eS ri to.the chair for it.” : 
And nothing is more significant of the clean cut superiority of “Joe!” She recoiled before ls gi 


Remington UMC than its large partronage of such widely “Don't; you scare me.” She was aay 


: d ° . verge of an emotional collapseam 
experienced, progressive and somewhat exacting men. abruptly as they had grasped het, 


fingers loosened. am 

Resicgorn Mh og : me, Joe. ee the tna: 
that I’m telling you, so help me G® 

for Shooting Right She was half sobbing now. Pa tried 
pull a loftin’ job before I left towiim 

threw in with a mug who said hewaa 

Invented and developed in the Remington UMC laboratories, We roofing is | box-man. The guy was a cheap 3 
used exclusively in mington UMC shells—your “Arrow” and“ Nitro Club” from es ooen-net. He mad : 
i : . a raidin’ squad, and left a 

Smokeless Steel Lined Speed Shells, old favorites for shooting right. plage pec The dicks Wem jon 
At no additional cost to you, you receive in Remington UMC the first com- on me a half-hour after I hit home. 
pletely waterproof shells, Regardless how you may expose them to wet, they ducked by the back way. If m@® 
will remain firm, smooth and absolutely watertight in body, crimp and top wad. | now, it’ll be a fair finish I've ga 

Worked through your modern Remington UMC Autoloading or Pump Gun, | clear the town to-night.” 


they will slide as smoothly, fire as surely and pattern as well as ever. She broke off, her eyes oe 
. ° : , face in quick speculation. In 
For sale by your local dealer, whose store is your community sportsmen s head- eyes there was no flicker of Te ag 


quarters one of more than 85,000 Remington UMC merchants in this country. “Joe!” She drew closer and of 
THE REMINGTON ARMS UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE COMPANY, Inc. | {2 4u2inst him. to Sic. Chait 


im. res inviting him 
Largest Manufacturers of Firearms and Ammunition in the World oe fgg teas eges : 
WOOLWORTH BUILDING NEW YORK CITY “Bunch it.’ he snarled. Hem 
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Achieving the Ultimate in Phonograph Music 


By Means of Two Exclusive and Scientific Features 


The Brunswick Method of Reproduc- 
tion gained instant and wide-spread 
public favor because it enriches the tone 
qualities of all records. For this alone 
it is adored by artists and approved by 
the hypercritical. It embodies the true 
principles of tone reproduction and 
complies with the estab- 
lished laws of acoustics in 


a fundamental principle of sound. By 
a slight turn of the hand it supplies the 
proper needle, correct weight and pre- 
cise diaphragm. 


The Amplifier Enriches Tones 
As the name implies it amplifies 


tone, making it truer and 
sweeter. It is a vibrant 





projecting tone. Two revo- 
lutionary factors, among 
others essentially different 
from other phonographs, 
make this possible. They 
are the Ultona and the 
Tone Amplifier. 


The Ultona Plays 
All Records 


The Ultona—a product 
of creative genius—enables 
one to play all make rec- 
ords on the Brunswick. 
Not a combination con- 
trivance nor complex 
mechanism, yet involving 


tone chamber like the 
sounding board of a fine 
Ppianoor violin. Con- 
structed entirely of 
moulded hollywood and 
free from metal it gives the 


requisite resiliency for unfold- 
ing and projecting true tone. 


Ask to Hear 
The Brunswick 


Any Brunswick dealer will 
‘be glad to demonstrate the many 
claims made for it. Choose your 
favorite record to be tested— 
the one that will help you judge 
best. Your verdict like that of 
unnumbered thousands will be 

“the one super phonograph.” 





THE BRUNSWICK -BALKE-COLLENDER COMPANY 
General Offices: CHICAGO AND NEW YORK 


Branch Houses in Principal Cities of 
United States, Mexico and Canada 


Copedies Deaton: Musical Merchandise 
Sales Co., Excelsior Life Building, Toronto 
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Husband or Lover 
Which Would She Save? 


Brothers they were—yet now, in the bitter 
silence of that bleak midnight, their swords 
clashed in a blind, cold hatred. 

One was her husband—the other she 
loved. Which would she save? 

Magnificent beyond all words is this tale 
—gripping, yet lofty —for through its pages 
stalks the figure of an inescapable destiny. 

Fighting—scheming—plotting—mystery— 
love — adventure — all these are in the tale 
— and genius is in the telling —the exquisite 
genius of 


Robert Louis 


STEVENSON 


He makes it so real that we forget every- 
thing about us in the joy of it. He is the 
man whose soul wouldn’t grow up for the 
tiresome things of this old world. It stayed 
always young, having the most splendid ad- 
ventures. He takes us with him in his 
stories; he makes us, too, forget that we 

have grown up! 

But it was America who first 
discovered him— America who 
proclaimed him! That was be- 
cause his spirit was the kind to 
thrill every true American— 
because he has put that spirit 
into his books, because they 
fascinate the gentlest woman and 
the bravest man alike and to-day 


Americans love him best of all. They 
tread him more than they ever did before. 


AtLast—the THISTLE STEVENSON 
25 Volumes for Less Than Half Price 


Adventure, Humor, Mystery, His- 
torical Romance, Essays, Poems. 
Also Stevenson's Letters. 

80 Illustrations. 


For years the lovers of beautiful books 
have looked with longing eyes at the 
famous Thistle Edition. 

But the Thistle Edition was so costly to 
launch that the price was beyond the reach 
of most people. You can have the Thistle 
Edition at less than half price. The great 
outlay for plates has largely been worked 
off, and the Stevenson heirs have gencrously 
reduced their royalties. 


Never Again at This Price 


The paper for these books was bought 
when prices were lower than they are ever 
likely to be again. 

This price is made for the present 
edition, and we cannot agree to continue 
it. The price of binding alone makes it 
impossible —to say nothing of the high 
price of paper. Send the coupon now. 
Don't wait and pay more. Act now and save 
money. Send the coupon to-day. 

CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 597 Fifth Avenue NewYork 
SRSSSSSSSRSSSESSSS ISTHE CSTE TASS Sess sees eseesese 
Charies Scribner's Sons, 597 Fifth Avenue, New York 

Send me, all charges prepaid, complete set of ROBERT 
LOUIS STEVENSON'S Thistle Edition, in 25 Volumes, 
bound in attractive red cloth, with gilt lettering. If the 
books are not satisfactory, I will return them within 5 
days at your expense. Otherwise I will send you $1 at 
once and $2 a month for 14 months. 10% added in 
Oanada for duty 


R. B. 10-19 





lovin’ stuff, Hat. Think I’m goin’ to 


give you ahother chance to slip me the | 


” 


go-by? 


“Do I look like I was crabbin’ you? | 
Joe, you gotta listen. I know I done you | 
a rotten trick, but I’m not asking for | 
I’m willing to come | 


any donation now. 
back to you, Joe, back to the old game.” 


He vented a snort of satiric laughter. 


“So that’s the idea, is it?” 


“You’re not going to turn me down, 


Joe?” She was whimpering now. “Have 


you forgotten how you always said you’d 


never go back on a pal?” 

She stood very close, and the old inti- 
mate note crept into her voice as she 
pleaded. 


again? 


still the old Hattie. 
tation, again within his grasp. The mist 
of glamour in his veins and the soft, 
saving dusk, refined away all flaws and 
discrepancies in this mercenary carica- 
ture of the Hattie Foley that once had 
been. He wavered even as his voice 
rasped out: 
“Can. it, Hat! 
with it. 


” 


now. 


I told you I was done 
You was my pal once—but not 


HE was silenced a moment. But 
she sensed the battle within him and 
her tone altered subtly. 

“You'll be all right in a few days, old 
boy. You need a little while to pull 
yourself together, but with Hat back. 
Joe, it’ll all be soft. Look at me, I say!” 
She tensed her supple body toward him, 
exhaling her power. “I’m here, Joe, ready. 
Take me on again, decent and regular, 
like we was before. That’s all I ask. 
I'll bring you to the top again, old boy.” 

Her hands came out and rested lightly 
on his shoulders, her eyes gleaming pro- 
vocatively in the dusk. Suddenly he had 
her in his arms, and kissed her again and 
again. Then he thrust her from him. 

“Tt’s no go, Hat. You and me is quits. 
We’re done; get that straight.” 

“But you’d think different when we got 
back,” she pleaded. “There’s Frenchy 
Lewis still—had a letter from him the 
other day, and he’s itching to be at the 
old game. You can’t get away from it, 
Joe. The good old days. Remember that 
movie graft we pulled in Cleveland, with 


the fake camera, when we robbed the | 
pay-car and took the car, too? And the | 


night you put that touch-roll in the Irish 
sergeant’s vest-pocket while he was 
frisking us, and then took it out. again? 
We'll do it all again, old boy—” 

She broke off suddenly. For instead 
of smiling at recollection of those glori- 
ous forays, his hands had come out, grip- 
ping her shoulders with wirelike fingers. 

“Can it!” he ordered harshly. “T tell 
you I’m done.” 

His eyes darting quickly up and down 
the street, he drew her into a doorway. 

“Listen,” he said. “I'll give it to you 
straight. You and me are in the same 
boat. The bulls are after me, too. I 
gotta shake the town to-night. And d’you 
know why?” He bristled before her; 
his pale eyes blazed. “It’s a croak!” 

He laughed, a harsh, mirthless cackle of 
contempt as she recoiled; and then on the 


His pulses were thrumming, | 
but his eyes showed no sign of it. After | 
all, wasn’t this the old Hattie talking | 
A little camouflage with the lip- | 
stick and the rabbit’s-foot, perhaps, but | 
He felt life, rehabili- | 
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“It was falling out, getting 
tle and stringy. My scalp wag 
with dandruff and itched almostes : 
“A few applications of Kolor-Bakaae 
duced a wonderful improvement) 
itching stopped instantly. 
more dandruff. And — marvel of 
— it is now restored to its original 
mot a gray hair shows anywhere!” 
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UKULELE® 


it you play quaint, dreamy Hawaiian #i% 
music or latest songs on the Ukulele 4 
you will be wanted everywhere. We is <r, 
teach by mail 20 simpie lessons; fy 
give you free a genuine Hawai di.tea 
ian Ukulele,music, 7 
the story of Hawaiian music, . 
You will love it. No obligation 
—absolutely free 

The Hawaiian Institute of Music A 
1400 Broadway, Suite 7-),New York 
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Diamond: 


“Pay as You Like , 
10 Months Time 


NE of the most interesting 

books you ever looked over 

is our magnificent new 
Catalogue, and the most attractive 1002-0 
features in it are the wonderfally 
low pricesof the marvelously beautifal Dh | 
Watches and Jewelry we now offer yor eae 
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A Genuine Diamond Always Indicales 
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m. Let people know it. Opportunities . 
men. Wear a handsome Diamond Ring ~of 
one—and you are marke mai 


Send for Our Free Catalog choice of b 
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% People turn delightedly to enjoy her loveliness as she passes. 
mare captivated by her beauty. Many women envy her—yet 
By, too, can have beauty instantly at any time by using the 
gomplete Pompeian Beauty Toilette.”’ 
mirst, a touch of fragrant Pompeian DAY Cream (vanishing). 
mottens the skin and holds the powder. Work the cream well 
fOthe skin so the powder adheres evenly. 

SThen apply Pompeian BEAUTY Powder. It makes the skin 
peetifully fair and adds the charm of delicate fragrance. 


© New a touch of Pompeian BLOOM for youthful color. Do 
- You know that a bit of color in the cheeks makes the eyes sparkle 
with a new beauty? 


Lastly, dust over again with the powder, in order to subdue the 
YOM. Presto! The face is youth-i-fied in an instant. 
‘ Note: Don’t use too much BLOOM. Get a natural result. 


These preparations may be used separately or together 
(as above) as the ‘‘Complete Pompeian Beauty Toilette.’’ 
Pompeian DAY Cream (vanishing), removes face shine. 
Pompeian BEAUTY Powder, a powder that stays on—flesh, 
white, brunette. Pompeian BLOOM, a rouge that won't break 
—light, dark, medium. At all druggists, 50c each. Guaran- 
teed by the makers of Pompeian MASSAGE Cream, Pompeian 
NIGHT Cream, and Pompeian Fragrance (a 25c talc with an 
exquisite new odor). 


eR 


Guarantee THE POMPEIAN CO., 


The name Pompeian 2019 Superior Avenue, Cleveland, O. 


on any package is your Gentlemen: I enclose a dime for a 1920 Pompeian 
Get Art. Panel and Samples guarantee of quality Beauty Art Panel and three samples. 
and safety. Should you 


All sent for a dime. This beautiful 1920 Pompeian Beauty Art Panel, entitled, not I ; 
““Sweetest Story Ever Told,”’ is 26 inches long by 8 inches wide, and is finished Hoey aa acto 
in colors. With the samples you can make many interesting beauty experiments. price will be giadly 
Please clip coupon now. refunded by The Pom- 

peian Co., at Cleve- 


THE POMPEIAN CO., 2019 Superior Ave.,Cleveland,O. —_|[and; Ohio- 


“Don’t Envy Beauty. Use Pompeian” 








Flesh shade sent unless white or brunette requested 
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NTO the world there came, 

quietly and unannounced, a 

little over two years ago, a new, 

exquisite, lasting fragrance — 
the master creation of an American 
perfumer. 


He called it Day Dream, because it 
was the dream of years come true — 
a dream of a perfume which would 
express that daintiness, charm and re- 
finement which are the attributes of the 
American woman. 


Discriminating women prefer Day 
Dream Face Powder because it is so 
soft and velvety and actually stays on, 
and the perfect touch is added by the 
wonder Day Dream fragrance, which is 
also presented in other Day Dream 
Boudoir Creations. Each one “a little 
better than the one you thought was 
best’’ On sale at the better stores. 


Day Dream L’Echo, containing Day 
Dream Perfume miniature and Face 
Powder sample, mailed postpaid for 25c. 


ddresa Department B 
STEARNS, PERFUMER, DETROIT 
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Send You a Lachnite 


, IN’T send a penny. Just send your name and say: “Send me 

Dd? Lachnite mounted in a solid sete ring on 10 daze’ free 

"' We will send it oars right to your home. hen it 

comes merely deposit $4.75 with the pos f 

ny for 10 full days. If you, or if ony oF can tell |) 
from a diamond, send it back. 

} —send us §2.50 a month until $18.76 has 


Gadies’ or men's). en ger 
N Harold Lachman Co., 12 N. Michigan Av., 





tman and then wear the | 
nm 

$4 a decide to buy it | 

been paid. 1) 





impulse, the eternal egotism of the crook 
rising to the surface, he lied, grandly 
and with infinite art. 

“Some nifty play you been makin’, aint 
it?” he sneered. “You an’ Bill Karg? 
Say, did you think Joe Sackett would 
let a rube from the corn-belt cut in on 
his Moll?” He told her that he had 
watched her and Karg for a month; that 
he knew every move they had made; 
that he had waited his chance and then, 
only an hour ago, had shot Karg in his 
own room. Under the false stimulus of 
the lie he seemed suddenly to have grown 
in stature. The girl backed away. 

“But it aint for you,” he snarled. 
“Don’t make no mistakes. I don’t want 
you—I wouldn’t have you as a gift. 
They’re all phony, the skirts are. I 
know. I'd get to thinkin’ of the dirt you 
played me and I’d do for you, too. But 
you were my girl once, and no Moll of 
mine is goin’ up for a stretch in stir if 
I can help it. What I’m handin’ you is 
for the old days—what I’d hand to any 
pal—” 

He had taken a wallet from his pocket 
and was counting its contents—fifty-five 
dollars in five and ten dollar bills. The 
girl’s eyes widened. 

“There’s fifty yellow men—enough to 
take one of us to ’Frisco. The dough’s 
yours—you’d never make it without it.” 
He thrust all but one of the bills at her. 
“What? These bulls—get me?” He 
sneered. “They couldn’t catch a cold— 
the flat-feet in this town. Go on now, 
take it and don’t pull any sob-stuff. 
There’s nothin’ for you to be scared about 
—you’re all right now, aint you? You 
go along now and grab a cross-town car 
out to Bradwell Junction. You can catch 
the Limited from there.” 

For a moment the girl seemed to hesi- 
tate, then she thrust the money into her 
bosom. 

“Joe,” she said, “I’m goin’ to take 
it.” Her voice was even now. “But I 
wont forget. It aint a gift. I'll pay it 
back, Joe, every cent, so help me.” 

“Ferget it!” he commanded bluntly. 

“Good-by, old pal, and luck te you. 
We'll meet up again. Don’t think too 
hard of Hat, will your?” And—she was 
gone. 

Half an hour later, just as Number 2, 
westbound, was pulling out of the Union 
Depot, the Norwegian hot-box man, go- 
ing his outer rounds with the tap-ham- 
mer, was startled out of a year’s monot- 
ony by a five-dollar bill thrust under his 
nose, and an order from a stranger to 
keep his mouth shut and lock the lid of 
the Pullman tool-box. 

In a daze the order was obeyed, just 


before the long Coast Limited rumbled | 
But it was not until a passing | 


out. 
switch-engine grazed him some minutes 
later—the train was slowing up for Brad- 
well Junction even then—that the big 
Scandinavian quite recovered his senses. 


a night, with his face close to the 
air-holes he had bored with his 
pocket auger, the Wire breathed in the 
remaining pills in the bottle, and with his 
head. resting on a pile of waste, was 
hurtled onward through the night in a 
veritable coffin, Coast-bound, while above 
him in a berth behind green curtains lay 
a woman, wide-eyed and trembling. 
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The Oliver Typewriter 


The Guarantee 
$ 100 Of a $2,000,000 Concern 


That This $57 Typewriter Was $100 


No 
$5 


The Sales Policy Alone Is Changed, Not the Mac 


The Oliver Nine—the latest and best model—will be sent direct from the factory to you . 


upon approval. Five days’ free trial. 


No money down. No salesmen to influence © 


you. Be your own salesman and save $43. Overa yeartopay. Mail the coupon now, _ 


This is the time when patriotic American industries 
must encourage intelligent economy by eliminating 
waste. New economic adjustments are inevitable. 

During the war we learned that it was unnecessary 
to have great numbers of traveling salesmen and 
numerous, expensive branch houses throughout the 
country. We were also able to discontinue many 
other superfluous, costly sales methods. You benefit 
by these savings. 


Prices Cut in Two 


By eliminating these terrific and mounting expenses, 
we reduced the price of the Oliver Nine from the 
s-andard level of $100 to $57. This 
means that you save $43 per ma- 
csine. This is not philanthropy on 
our part. While our plan saves you 
rauch, it also saves for us. 


There was nothing more wasteful 
in the whole realm of business than 
our old ways of selling typewriters. 
Who wants to continue them? 
Wouldn’t you rather pocket 43 per 
cent for yourself? 


The Identical Model 


The Oliver Typewriter Company 
gives this guarantee: The Oliver 
Nine we now sell direct is the exact 
machine—our latest and best model—which until 
March 1, 1917, was $100. 

The Oliver Nine is a twenty-year development. It 
is the finest, the costliest, the most successful model 
that we have ever built. 

More than that, it is the best typewriter, in fifty 
ways, that anybody ever turned out. If any type- 





THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
1157 Oliver Typewriter Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 
Ship me a new Oliver Nine for five days* free inspec- 
tion. If I keep it I will pay $57 at the rate of $3 per 
month. The title to remain in you until fully paid for. 


My shipping point is 
This does not place me under any obligation to buy. If I choose to return 
the Oliver, I will ship it back at your expense at the end of five days. 
Do not send a machine until I order it. Mail me your book—" The 
High Cost of Typewriters— The Reason and the Remedy," your 
de luxe catalog and further information. 
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writer in the world is worth $100, it is thi 
Nine. It is the same commercial machine 
by the United States Steel Corporation, the) 
City Bank of New York, Montgomery W. 

the National Biscuit Company, the Pennsyh 

road and other leading businesses. Over 
have been sold. 
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10 Cents a Day q 


In making our terms of $3 a month—the qu 
lent of 10 cents a day — it is now possible fore 


cent less than any other standard machine. ; 
Regardless of price, do not spend one ceniitag 

any typewriter — whether new, second hand am 

built —do not even rent a machine until 

investigated thoroughly our proposition. 
Remember, we offer here one of the most® 

one of the greatest, one of the most 


typewriters ever built. If anyone ever builds @ 
it will be Oliver. 
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Canadian Price, $72 


The Oliver Typewriter Company 
1157 Oliver Typewriter Building, Chicago, 1 
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free trial or further information. Check carefully which you 
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Dont take anybodys word 
for it: But if youre a coffee 
drinker, and feel as though 
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nay nerves, Quit Coffee: 
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Youll know more after a 
couple of weeks about the 
effects of coffee, than you 
can learn from reading in 
a couple of years. 
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